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BOOK  V. 


1.  The  following  summer,  the  truce  for  a  year  'continued 
till  the  Pythian  games,  and  then  ended.  During  the  suspension 
of  arms,  the  Athenians  expelled  the  Delians  from  their  island, 
thinking  that  they  had  been  consecrated  when  in  a  state  of 
impurity  from  some  crime  of  ancient  date  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  had  been  the  deficiency  in  their  former  purification  of  it ; 
in  which  case  I  have  before  explained  that  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  performed  it  rightly  by  taking  up  the  cof- 
fins of  the  dead.  The  Delians  found  a  residence  at  Atramyt- 
tium  in  Asia,  given  to  them  by  Pharnaces,  as  each  of  them 
n-rived  there. 

2.  After  the  armistice  had  expired,  Cleon,  having  persuaded 
ne  Athenians  to  the  measure,  led  an  expedition  against  the 

Thrace-ward  towns,  with  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
three  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Athenians,  a  larger  force  of  the 

1  For  the  arguments  with  which  Arnold  establishes,  as  I  think,  this  in- 

>rpretation  of  the  passage,  sec  his  Appendix.     All  the  later  German  editors 

*■;  with  Kttle  or  no  variety,  the  view  of  Heilmann,  Bcickh,  and  others, 

T>iose  it  to  mean,  that  "  in  the  following  summer  the  truce  was 

d  war  renewed  until  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games."     In  addi- 

:  Arnold  has  observed  respecting  the  unsuitableness  of  the  plu- 

»i--8  to  such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 

aes  applies  the  term  tj>  kKtx^ipiav  to  the  year's  truce  in  the  last 

~~"\  L  but  one  of  the  preceding  book ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  na- 

that  the  same  armistice  should  be  intended  by  the  same  tei-m  in  this 

iie  following  chapters.     It  seems  evident  too  that  there  is  an  ojiposition 

Ssed  by  the  fxiv  here  and  the  ci  in  the  first  line  of  the  next  chapter  : — 

%e  sentence  stating  how  long  the  truce  continued,  viz.  until  the  Py- 

games,  and  the  other,  what  military  measure  was  first  executed  after 

"tion ;  while  the  chief  event  which  occui-red  duiing  its  continuance 

.ned  parenthetically  between  the  two.     Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  at 

\e  style  of  Thucydides  to  allude  so  cursorily,  and  by  anticipation,  to 

•an  games,  as  the  cause  which  put  a  final  stop  to  hostilities,  and  to 

ibsequent  mention  of  them  at  all  in  what  would  be  the  natural 

ing  so ;  but  to  lead  his  readers  to  conclude  that  the  proposals  for 

ated  solely  in  the  diificulties  of  both  the  great  belligerent  powers, 

tural  anxiety  to  be  released  from  them  ;  which  is  the  sum  and 

.  his  history  from  chap.  13  to  17. 
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allies,  and  thirty  ships.  After  landing  in  the  first  place  at 
Scione,  which  was  still  being  besieged,  and  taking  thence  some 
heavy-armed  from  the  garrison,  he  sailed  into  the  port  of  the 
Colophonians,  belonging  to  the  Torona;ans,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  city.  Thence,  having  learned  from  de- 
serters both  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  and  that  those 
who  were  in  it  were  not  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle, 
with  his  land  forces  he  marched  against  the  city,  while  he  sent 
ten  ships  to  sail  round  into  the  harbour.  First,  then,  he  came 
to  the  fortifications  which  Brasidas  had  raised  anew  round 
the  city,  from  a  wish  to  include  the  suburb,  and  so  by  taking 
down  a  part  of  the  original  wall  had  made  it  one  city. 

3.  Pasitelidas,  the  Lacediemonian  commander,  and  the  gar- 
rison that  was  there,  went  to  the  defence  of  the  fortifications, 
and  tried  to  resist  the  assault  of  the  Athenians.  When  they 
were  being  driven  in,  and  the  ships  that  had  been  sent  round 
were  at  the  same  time  sailing  into  the  harbour,  Pasitelidas, 
fearing  that  the  ships  might  find  the  city  deserted  by  its  de- 
fenders before  he  could  reach  it,  and  that  if  the  fortifications 
were  carried  he  might  be  made  prisoner  in  them,  left 
them,  and  ran  into  the  city.  But  the  Athenians  from  the 
ships  had  had  time  to  take  Torone,  and  their  land  forces,  rush- 
ing after  him,  on  the  very  first  assault  burst  in  with  him 
through  the  part  of  the  old  wall  that  had  been  removed.  And 
thus  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Torona^ans  they  slew 
immediately  in  close  combat,  and  others  they  took  alive,  with 
Pasitelidas  the  commander.  Now  Brasidas  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Torone  ;  but  hearing  of  its  capture  while  on  his  way, 
he  went  back  again,  having  been  but  forty  stades  short  of 
arriving  in  time.  Cleou  and  the  Athenians  erected  two  tro- 
phies, one  by  the  harbour,  the  other  near  the  fortifications ; 
and  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and  children  of  the  Toronre- 
ans,  while  the  men  themselves,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
whatever  Chalcidians  there  were  besides,  seven  hundred  in 
all,  they  sent  oflT  to  Athens  ;  whence  some  of  them  afterwards 
were  dismissed,  on  conclusion  of  peace,  while  others  were  re- 
covex'ed  by  the  Olynthians,  through  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  the  Boeotians  took  by  treachery 
Panactum,  a  fortress  of  the  Athenians  on  the  borders.  Cleon, 
after  establishing  a  garrison  in  Torone,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  round  Athos  on  his  way  to  Amphipolis. 
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4.  About  this  same  time,  Phagax,  son  of  Erasistratus,  with 
two  colleagues,  being  commissioned  by  the  Athenians,  sailed 
with  two  ships  as  ambassador  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  For  on 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily  after  the  pacifica- 
tion, the  Leontines  had  enrolled  a  large  number  of  new 
citizens,  and  the  commons  were  thinking  of  dividing  the  land. 
When  the  aristocratical  party  were  aware  of  it,  they  called  in 
the  Syracusans,  and  expelled  the  commons ;  who  wandered 
about  as  they  severally  happened ;  while  the  nobles  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Syracusans,  and  having  aban- 
doned and  laid  waste  their  own  city,  lived  at  Syracuse  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  Afterwards  some  of  them, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  pleased,  withdrew  from  Syracuse, 
and  occupied  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Leontini,  called  Phoceae, 
and  Bricinniis,  which  was  a  stronghold  in  the  Leontine  coun- 
try. There  the  majority  of  the  popular  party  who  had  been 
expelled,  came  to  them,  and  having  thus  established  them- 
selves, they  carried  on  the  war  from  the  fortifications.  The 
Athenians,  hearing  this,  despatched  Phasax,  to  try  if  by  any 
means  they  might  persuade  the  allies  they  had  there,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilians  if  they  could,  to  join  in  attacking  the 
Syracusans,  on  the  strength  of  their  gaining  such  additional 
power,  and  thus  might  save  the  commons  of  Leontini,  So 
Phjeax  came,  and  prevailed  on  the  Camarin^eans  and  Agri- 
gentines  ;  but  when  the  question  was  settled  against  him  at 
Gela,  he  did  not  then  proceed  to  the  others,  as  he  found  that 
he  should  not  prevail  on  them  ;  but  having  returned  through 
the  country  of  the  Sicels  to  Catana,  and  having  on  his  route 
also  visited  Bricinnite,  and  encouraged  its  inhabitants,  he 
sailed  back  again. 

5.  On  his  course  to  Sicily  and  return  from  it,  he  also  com- 
municated with  certain  cities  in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenians.  He  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
Locrian  settlers  banished  from  Messana,  who,  after  the  pacifi- 
cation effected  by  the  Sicilians,  when  the  Messanians  were 
divided  into  factions,  and  one  of  them  had  invited  the  Locri- 
ans  to  their  aid,  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  so 
Messana  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Locrians  for  some  time. 
Phaeax  then,  having  fallen  in  with  these  men  on  their  way 
home,  did  them  no  harm,  as  proposals  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  Locrians  for  coming  to  terms  with  the  Athenians. 
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For  they  were  the  only  people  of  the  allies  who,  when  the 
Sicilians  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  did  not  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians :  nor  would  they  have  done  it  tlien,  had 
they  not  been  pressed  by  hostilities  witli  the  Itona^ans  and 
Melaeans,  who  lived  on  their  borders,  and  were  a  colony  from 
them.  So  Phaeax  returned,  and  arrived  at  Athens  some  time 
after. 

6.  Now  when  Cleon,  at  the  time  we  last  mentioned  him, 
sailed  round  from  Torone  to  go  against  Amphipolis,  making 
Eion  the  base  of  his  operations,  he  assaulted  Stagirus,  a 
colony  of  the  Andrians,  but  without  reducing  it ;  but  Galep- 
sus,  the  Thasian  colony,  he  took  by  storm.  And  having  sent 
ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  that  he  might  join  him  with  an  army 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  othera  into 
Thrace,  to  PoUes,  the  king  of  the  Odomantians,  who  was  to 
bring  as  many  Tliracian  mercenaries  as  he  could,  he  himself 
remained  quiet  in  Eion,  awaiting  their  arrival.  On  hearing 
this,  Brasidas,  on  his  side  also,  took  uj)  an  opposite  position  on 
Cerdylium.  This  spot  is  in  the  Argilian  country,  being  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  not  far  Irom  the 
city  of  Amphipolis  ;  and  every  thing  was  distinctly  seen  from 
it  ;  so  that  Cleon  could  not  unobserved  by  liim  set  out  with 
his  army  ;  as  he  expected  him  to  do,  and  despising  the  numbers 
of  the  Laced;i3monians  to  march  up  with  the  forces  he  had 
with  him  against  Amphipolis.  At  the  same  time  he  was  get- 
ting ready  fifteen  hundi'cd  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  was  call- 
ing all  the  Edonians  to  his  aid,  both  targeteers  and  cavalry ; 
and  he  had  a  thousand  targeteers  of  the  Myrcinians  and  Chal- 
cidians,  in  addition  to  those  in  Amphipolis.  All  liis  heavy- 
armed  force  too  was  mustered,  about  two  thousand  in  number, 
and  three  hundred  Grecian  horse.  With  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  Brasidas  stationed  himself  on  Cerdylium,  whilst  the 
rest  were  posted  witli  Clearidas  in  Amphipolis. 

7.  Cleon  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  but  was  then  com- 
pelled to  do  what  Brasidas  had  expected.  For  his  soldiers 
being  annoyed  at  sitting  still,  and  reflecting,  with  regard  to 
his  command,  against  what  skill  and  daring  in  the  enemy,  with 
what  ignorance  and  cowardice  in  himself  it  would  be  held,  and 
how  unwillingly  they  had  accompanied  him  from  home,  he  per- 
ceived their  murmurs  ;  and  not  wishing  them  to  be  exasperated 
by  remaining  stationary  in  the  same  place,  he  broke  up  his 
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camp  and  led  them  forward.  And  ^  he  adopted  the  same  plan 
as  he  had  also  succeeded  with  at  Pylus,  and  therefore  felt  con- 
fident in  his  own  discernment.  For  that  any  one  would  come 
out  against  him  to  battle,  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  thought ; 
but  said  that  he  was  going  up  rather  to  see  the  place,  and  was 
waiting  for  his  more  numerous  forces ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  victory  without  any  risk,  should  he  be  compelled  to 
engage,  but  of  surrounding  the  city  on  all  sides,  and  so  taking 
it  by  storm.  Having  come,  therefore,  and  posted  his  army  on 
a  strong  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  he  himself  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  lake  formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  what  was 
the  position  of  the  city  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  He  thought 
to  retire,  whenever  he  pleased,  without  a  battle ;  for  indeed 
there  was  neither  any  one  seen  on  the  wall,  nor  did  any  one 
come  out  through  the  gates,  but  they  were  all  closed  :  so  that 
he  even  considered  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  come 
down  with  engines  ;  for  he  believed  that  in  that  case  he  might 
have  taken  the  city. 

8.  Immediately  that  Brasidas  saw  the  Athenians  in  mo- 
tion, he  too  went  down  from  Cerdylium,  and  entered  Amphi- 
polis. Now  for  any  regular  sally,  and  array  of  troops  against 
the  Athenians,  he  made  none ;  being  afraid  of  his  own  re- 
sources, and  considering  them  inferior  to  the  enemy ;  not  so 
much  in  numbers,  (for  they  Avere  pretty  nearly  equal,)  but  in 
character  ;  (for  ^it  was  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  force  that 
was  in  the  field,  and  the  best  of  the  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians  ;)  but  he  prepared  to  attack  them  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem.    For  if  he  showed  the  enemy  his  numbers,  and  the 

•  Or  Tw  TpoTTu)  may  be  understood,  as  by  Haack  and  Arnold,  "  of  the 
■  temper  and  habits  of  Cleon's  mind."  But  the  aorist  tense  of  the  verbs 
tXP'/caTo.  ETio-xfuo-E,  and  v\Tri<rs.v  seems  intended  to  refer  to  the  single  fact 
of  his  ha\'ing  adopted  a  particular  plan,  and  his  reasons  for  doing  it,  rather 
than  to  a  continued  state  of  mind,  which  would  rather  take  the  imperfect.  And 
the  following  description  of  that  plan,  ou\  tos  xaj  da-cpaXsl — aW  ois  kvkXo) 
•TTEpto-rd?  I^ia  alpiirrwv  Trfv  iroXiv,  agrees,  as  closely  as  the  different  position 
of  the  parties  rendered  possible,  with  that  of  the  arrangements  for  the  deci- 
sive battle  in  Sphacteria,  which  were  made  by  Demosthenes,  but  the  credit 
of  which  Cleon  would,  of  course,  assume  to  himself.  Compare  especially 
IV.  32.  3,  oTTois  oTi  TrXEtcTT?;  aiTopia  i;  toTs  TroXifxtoi^  '7ravTa')(^ndiv  kekvkXw- 
fxivOLi,  Kai  fii)  E)(a)0-i  TTyods  on  duTiTa^covTai,  aW  a.fji(pito\oi  yiyvwvTai 
Tip  TrXiiSft,  K.  T.  X. 

^  Literally,  "  the  Athenian  force  that  was  in  the  field  had  gone  forth 
pure  ;  "  i.  e.  free  from  all  such  things  as  might  have  marred  their  eflSciency : 
X/o»)<TToIs  KaraXoyoLQ  tKKpidiv,  as  he  expresses  it,  VI.  31.  3. 
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equipment  of  the  troops  witli  him,  which  was  such  as  'neces- 
sity alone  dictated,  lie  did  not  think  tliat  he  should  conquer 
them  so  well  as  he  should  without  their  seeing  his  forces  be- 
forehand, 2  and  despising  them  ou  sufficient  grounds.  Having 
therefore  himself  picked  out  a  hundred  and  lifty  hea%'y-armed, 
and  having  put  the  rest  under  the  command  of  Clearidas,  he 
purposed  making  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Athenians  before 
they  could  retire ;  as  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  catcli 
them  again  so  isolated,  if  once  their  reinforcements  should 
have  joined  them.  Calling  therefore  all  his  soldiers  together, 
and  wishing  to  encourage  them  and  acquaint  them  with  his 
design,  he  spoke  to  the  following  etlect : 

9.  "Men  of  the  Peloponnese,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  country  from  which  we  are  come,  namely,  that  through 
its  bravery  it  has  always  been  a  free  country,  and  that  you 
ai-e  Dorians  about  to  engage  with  lonians,  to  whom  you  are 
habitually  superior,  let  a  brief  declaration  suffice.  But  with 
regard  to  the  present  attack,  I  will  explain  in  what  way  I 
purpose  making  it ;  that  the  fact  of  your  meeting  the  danger 
in  small  divisions,  and  not  in  one  body,  may  not  cause  a  want 
of  courage  by  an  appearance  of  weakness.  For  I  conjecture 
that  it  is  through  contempt  of  us,  and  their  not  expecting  any 
one  to  march  out  against  them  to  battle,  that  the  enemy  went 
up  to  their  present  position,  and  are  now  thinking  nothing  of 
us,  while,  without  any  order,  they  are  engaged  in  looking 
about  them.  But  whoever  best  observes  such  mistakes  in  his 
opponents,  and  also  plans  his  attack  upon  them  'with  regard 
to  his  own  power,  not  so  much  in  an  open  manner  and  in 

'  "  dvayKaiav  ovcrav,']  i.  e.  not  such  as  they  would  have  wished,  but  such  • 
as  they  could  get.     Compare  II.  70.  1,  /Sptoo-euis  irtpi  dvayKaiav,  and  I.  61. 
2,  ^ufitaa-iv  dvayKaiav." — Arnold. 

^  Or,  "  and  cea.sing  to  despise  them  on  insufficient  grounds."  For  the  dif- 
ferent explanations  of  this  strange  construction  which  have  been  proposed, 
see  Poppo's  note,  in  his  last  edition  ;  which  has  been  completed  since  this 
translation  was  commenced,  and  will  be  always  referred  to  in  future,  unless 
the  larger  edition  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  position  of  the  Tt  seems  to 
show  that  KaTatppovt'icr^wi,  as  well  as  Trpooi/^tois,  is  dependent  upon  avtv, 
and  therefore  that  the  /n)  must  be  considered  as  rcdiindant.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  it  could  have  been  carelessly  used  with  a  double  force,  qualifying  at 
once  both  diro  tou  oj/xos  and  KaTa<ppovri<Tiujv ;  as  it  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  I.  40.  2  ? 

3  "i.  e.  when  it  is  deficient  in  actual  strength,  making  up  for  it  by  art 
and  by  rapidity  of  movement." — Arnold. 
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regular  battle-array,  as  with  reference  to  his  present  advantage, 
that  man  would  be  most  successful.  And  those  stratagems  by 
which  one  would  most  deceive  his  enemies,  and  benefit  his 
friends,  have  the  highest  reputation.  While,  then,  they  are 
still  unprepared,  yet  confident,  and  are  thinking,  from  what  I 
see,  of  retiring  rather  than  remaining  ;  while  their  minds  are 
irresolute,  and  before  their  plans  are  more  definitely  arranged, 
I  will  take  my  own  division,  and  surprise  them,  if  I  can,  by 
falling  at  full  speed  on  the  centre  of  their  forces.  And 
do  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  when  you  see  me  now  charging, 
and  in  all  probability  frightening  them,  take  your  division, 
both  the  Amphipolitans  and  the  other  allies,  and  suddenly 
opening  the  gates  rush  out  against  them,  and  make  all  haste  to 
close  with  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  we  may  expect 
that  in  this  way  they  will  be  most  alarmed ;  since  the  force 
which  follows  up  an  attack  is  more  terrible  to  an  enemy  than 
that  which  is  already  before  him  and  engaged  with  him.  And 
do  you  be  a  brave  man  yourself,  as  it  is  natural  that  you 
should,  being  a  Spartan  ;  and  do  ye,  allies,  follow  him  courage- 
ously ;  and  consider  that  it  is  the  proof  of  good  soldiership  to 
to  be  willing,  and  to  be  alive  to  shame,  and  to  obey  your  com- 
manders. Reflect,  too,  that  on  this  day  you  either  gain  your 
liberty,  if  you  act  bravely,  and  the  title  of  confederates  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  or  are  slaves  of  the  Athenians — if  you  fare 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  without  being  reduced  to  personal 
bondage,  or  put  to  death — and  incur  a  more  galling  slavery 
than  before,  while  you  oppose  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  Do  not  you,  then,  act  as  cowards,  seeing  for  how 
much  you  are  struggling ;  and  /  will  show  you  that  I  am  not 
better  able  to  give  advice  to  others,  than  to  carry  it  out  in 
action  myself." 

10.  Having  thus  spoken,  Brasidas  himself  prepared  for 
marching  out,  and  posted  the  rest  of  the  troops  with  Clearidas 
at  what  were  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  sally  out  after  him, 
as  had  been  arranged.  His  descent  from  Cerdylium  having 
been  observed,  as  also  his  sacrificing,  when  he  was  in  the  city 
— of  which  a  view  is  commanded  from  the  outside — near  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  his  being  occupied  with  these  mea- 
sures, tidings  were  carried  to  Cleon  (for  he  had  gone  forward 
at  the  time  to  look  about  him)  that  the  enemy's  whole  force 
was  visible  in  the  city ;  and  that  under  the  gates  were  observed 
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many  feet  of  horses  and  men,  as  tliough  prepared  to  make  a 
sally.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  came  up  to  the  spot ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  so,  not  wishing  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive engagement  before  his  reinforcements  also  had  arrived, 
and  thinking  that  he  should  have  time  to  retire,  he  at  once 
gave  orders  for  the  signal  to  march  back,  and  sent  word  to  the 
troops  on  the  I'etreat  to  draw  oft"  in  the  direction  of  Eion, 
moving  on  their  left  wing ;  which  indeed  was  the  only  way 
they  could.  But  when  he  thought  there  was  a  dilatoriness 
on  their  part,  he  himself  made  the  right  wing  turn  round,  and 
presenting  their  exposed  side  to  the  enemy,  began  to  lead  off 
his  troops.  Upon  this,  Brasidas,  marking  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  that  the  Athenian  force  was  on  the  move,  says  to  his 
own  company  and  the  rest :  "  The  men  are  not  disposed  to 
w^ait  for  us,  as  is  evident  by  the  motion  of  their  spears  and  of 
their  heads  ;  for  those  who  have  tliis  going  on  amongst  them 
do  not  generally  receive  the  charge  of  their  assailants.  So 
then  let  somebody  throw  open  for  me  the  gates  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  let  us  march  out  against  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  good  courage."  He,  accordingly,  sallied  out 
by  the  gates  near  the  stockade,  the  first  in  the  long  wall 
which  was  then  standing,  and  ran  full  speed  along  the  high 
road,  where  the  trophy  now  stands,  as  you  go  by  the  strongest 
part  of  the  position  ;  and  falling  on  the  Athenians,  who  were 
both  terrified  by  their  own  disorder  and  confounded  by  his 
boldness,  in  the  centre  of  their  forces,  he  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Clearidas  too,  as  had  been  arranged,  sallied  out  after  him  by 
the  Thracian  gates,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  troops.  The 
consequence  was,  that  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden  charge 
on  both  sides,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  their 
left  wing,  on  the  side  of  Eion,  which  had  already  advanced 
some  distance,  immediately  broke  away  and  fled.  When  it  was 
now  on  its  retreat,  Brasidas,  in  advancing  along  to  attack  the 
right  wing,  received  a  wound  ;  and  while  the  Athenians  did  not 
observe  his  fall,  those  who  were  near  him  took  him  up.  and 
carried  him  off  the  field.  The  right  of  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, stood  its  ground  better  ;  and  though  Cleon,  who  from 
the  first  had  no  intention  of  making  a  stand,  immediately  fled, 
and  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  INIyrcinian  targeteer,  his 
heavy-armed  retreated  in  a  close  body  to  the  hill,  and  re- 
pulsed the  charge  of  Clearidas  twice  or  thrice,  and  did  not 
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give  way  till  the  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidian  horse,  with  the 
targeteers,  having  surrounded  them,  and  pouring  their  missiles 
upon  them,  put  them  to  the  rout.  And  so  now  the  whole 
army  of  the  Athenians,  flying  with  great  difficulty,  and  taking 
many  different  roads  over  the  mountains,  effected  their  return 
to  Eion ;  excepting  such  as  were  killed  either  in  the  immedi- 
ate action,  or  by  the  Chalcidian  horse  and  the  targeteers. 
Those  who  had  taken  up  and  rescued  Brasidas,  carried  him 
still  breathing  into  the  city ;  where  he  lived  to  hear  that  his 
troops  were  victorious,  but  after  a  short  interval  expired. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  on  returning  witli  Clearidas  from  the 
pursuit,  stripped  the  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  all  the  allies  attended  in  arms,  and  interred 
Brasidas  at  the  public  expense  in  the  city,  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sent market-place.  And  ever  since  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
enclosed  his  tomb  with  a  fence,  have  made  offerings  to  him  as 
to  a  hero,  and  have  given  him  the  honour  of  games  and  annual 
sacrifices.  They  also  referred  the  settlement  to  him  as  its 
founder,  demolishing  the  buildings  of  Hagnon,  and  obliterating 
whatever  memorial  of  his  founding  the  place  was  likely  to  re- 
main :  for  they  considered  that  Brasidas  had  been  their  pre- 
server ;  and  at  the  present  time  too,  through  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedemonian  confederacy  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  Hagnon,  in  consequence 
of  their  hostility  towards  the  Athenians,  would  not  retain  his 
honours  either  so  beneficially  or  so  agreeably  to  them.  The 
dead  they  restored  to  the  Athenians.  There  were  killed,  of 
the  Athenians,  about  six  hundred  ;  of  their  adversaries,  only 
seven  ;  because  the  battle  was  not  fought  with  any  regular  order, 
but  was  rather  brought  on  by  such  an  accidental  occurrence 
and  previous  alarm  as  has  been  described.  After  taking  up 
their  dead,  the  Athenians  sailed  away  home  ;  while  Clearidas 
and  his  party  proceeded  to  settle  matters  about  Ampliipolis. 

12.  About  the  same  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedagmonians,  led 
a  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  to  the  Thrace- 
ward  towns,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Trachinia 
arranged  whatever  appeared  to  them  not  to  be  on  a  good 
footing.  While  they  thus  prolonged  their  stay  in  the  place, 
this  battle  of  Amphipolis  happened  to  be  fought ;  and  so  the 
summer  ended. 
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13.  The  followin<i;  winter,  Ramphias  and  his  companions 
immediately  passed  through  tJie  country  as  far  as  Pierius  in 
Thessaly ;  but  as  the  Thessalians  forbad  their  advance,  and  as 
Brasidas,  moreover,  was  dead,  to  whom  they  were  leading  the 
force,  they  turned  back  home  ;  tliinking  the  time  for  action 
had  gone  by  ;  as  both  the  Athenians  had  departed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat,  and  they  were  not  competent  to  execute 
any  of  Jus  designs.  But,  most  of  all,  they  returned  because 
they  knew  that  the  Lacedctmonians,  at  the  time  of  their  setting 
out,  were  more  strongly  disposed  for  peace. 

14.  It  happened  too,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis  and  the  reti'eat  of  Ramphias  from  Thessaly,  that  nei- 
ther party  any  longer  applied  themselves  at  all  to  the  war, 
but  they  were  rather  inclined  for  peace.  The  Athenians  were 
so,  as  having  received  a  severe  blow  at  Delium,  and  again 
shortly  after  at  Amphipolis;  and  as  no  longer  having  that  con- 
fident hope  in  their  strength,  through  which  they  would  not 
before  accept  the  offered  treaty,  thinking,  in  consequence  of 
their  present  success,  that  they  should  come  off  victorious  in 
the  struggle.  Besides,  they  were  also  afraid  of  their  allies, 
lest  they  should  be  encouraged  by  their  reverses  to  revolt  on 
a  larger  scale  ;  and  they  repented  not  having  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement, when  they  had  a  fine  opportunity,  after  the  events 
at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
for  peace,  because  they  found  protracted  beyond  their  expect- 
ation those  hostilities  by  which  they  imagined  that  in  a  few 
years  they  should  reduce  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  if  they 
ravaged  their  land ;  and  because  they  had  met  with  the  dis- 
aster on  the  island — such  as  had  never  yet  befallen  Sparta : 
and  in  consequence  of  their  country  being  plundered  from 
Pylus  and  Cythera  ;  while  their  helots  also  were  deserting, 
and  there  was  a  constant  apprehension  lest  even  those  that  re- 
mained in  the  country,  trusting  in  the  support  of  those  who 
were  out  of  it,  should,  on  the  strength  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  adopt  some  revolutionary  designs  against  them,  as  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  happened,  too,  that  their  thirty  years' 
truce  with  the  Argives  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  the 
Argives  would  not  renew  it,  unless  the  Cynurian  territory 
were  restored  to  them  ;  so  that  it  appeared  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  war  at  once  with  the  Argives  and  Athe- 
nians.    Besides,  they  suspected  that  some  of  the  states  in  the 
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Peloponnese  would  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives ;  as  was 
really  the  case. 

15.  On  these  considerations  both  parties  thought  it  best  to 
conclude  the  arrangement ;  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, through  the  desire  of  recovering  their  men  taken  in  the 
island  ;  for  those  of  them  who  were  Spartans  were  of  the 
highest  rank,'  and  connected  with  themselves  in  the  same 
way.  They  began  therefore  to  negotiate  immediately  after 
their  capture  ;  but  the  Athenians,  being  so  successful,  would 
not  yet  make  peace  on  fair  terms.  When,  however,  they  had 
been  defeated  at  Delium,  immediately  the  Lacedaemonians, 
finding  that  they  would  now  be  more  ready  to  accept  their 
proposals,  concluded  the  armistice  for  a  year,  during  which  they 
should  meet  together,  and  consult  respecting  a  treaty  for  a 
longer  period. 

16.  And  when,  moreover,  the  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  be- 
fallen the  Athenians,  and  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  dead,  who 
on  each  side  were  most  opposed  to  the  cause  of  peace — the 
one,  because  he  was  successful  and  honoured  in  consequence 
of  the  war  ;  the  other,  because  he  thought,  that  if  tranquillity 
were  secured,  he  would  be  more  easily  detected  in  his  evil 
practices,  and  less  believed  in  his  calumniations — then  the  in- 
dividuals who  in  either  country  were  most  desirous  of  taking 
the  lead,  namely,  Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  who  of  all  his 
contemporaries  was  most  generally  successful  in  his  military 
commands,  were  much  more  anxious  for  peace  than  ever. 
Nicias  was  so,  because  he  wished,  while  he  had  met  with  no 
disaster,  and  was  in  high  repute,  permanently  to  secure  his  good 
fortune  ;  and  both  at  present  to  obtain  a  respite  from  troubles 
himself  and  give  his  countrymen  the  same,  and  to  hand  down 
to  futurity  a  name  for  having  continued  to  the  end  without 
subjecting  the  state  to  any  disaster  ;  and  he  thought  that 
such  a  result  is  secured  by  freedom  from  danger,  and  by  a 
man's  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune,  and 
that  such  freedom  from  danger  is  afforded  by  peace.  Pleisto- 
anax, on  the  other  hand,  took  the  same  view,  because  he  was 

'  'OfjLoiu)^.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  considered  very  doubtful ;  but 
to  me  it  appears  to  signify,  that  as  the  prisoners  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  (or  whatever  the  djgnity  might  be  which  was  intended  by  the  word 
irpwToi,)  so  they  were  connected  with  those  amongst  themselves  who  were 
of  the  same  rank. 
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calumniated  by  his  enemies  on  the  subject  of  his  restoration, 
and  was  continually  being  brought  forward  by  them  as  the 
object  of  religious  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedajmonians, 
whenever  they  met  with  any  defeat ;  as  though  it  were  owing 
to  his  illegal  restoration  that  these  things  befell  them.  For 
they  charged  him  with  having,  in  concert  with  Aristocles,  his 
brother,  prevailed  on  the  prophetess  at  Delphi  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing charge  to  such  Lacedaemonians  as  went,  during  a  long 
period,  to  consult  the  oracle ;  "  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  demigod  son  of  Jupiter  from  a  foreign  land  to 
his  own  ;  else  they  would  '  plough  with  a  silver  share."  And 
so  they  said  that  in  the  course  of  time,  when  he  had  gone  as 
an  exile  to  Lycasum,  (in  consequence  of  his  former  return  from 
Attica,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  effected  by  bribery,) 
and  had  then,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  half  his 
house  within  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  he  induced  them,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  exile,  to  restore  him  with  the  same 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  when  they  appointed  their  kings  on 
first  settling  in  Lacedajmon, 

17.  Being  annoyed  therefore  by  this  calumny,  and  thinking 
that  in  time  of  peace,  when  no  reverse  was  experienced,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  recovering  their 
men  from  the  island,  he  too  should  give  his  enemies  no  handle 
against  him  ;  whereas,  as  long  as  there  was  war,  the  leading 
men  must  always  be  exposed  to  accusations  from  the  occurrence 
of  disasters;  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  the  pacification.  And 
so  during  this  winter  they  were  meeting  in  conference ;  and 
when  it  was  now  close  upon  spring,  "the  terrors  of  an  arma- 
ment, for  which  orders  were  sent  round  to  the  different  states, 
as  though  for  the  purpose  of  building  forts,  were  held  forth  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians  might  the  more  readily 
listen  to  them.  And  when,  after  these  conferences  had  been 
held,  and  they  had  urged  many  claims  against  each  other,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  make  peace  on  restoring  what 
they  had  respectively  taken  during  the  war ;  but  that  the 
Athenians  should  keep  Nistea  ;  (for  on  their  demanding  back 
Plataea,  the  Thebans  said  that  it  was  not  by  force  that  they 

1  i.  e.  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  they  would  have  to  buy 
them  as  dearly  as  though  the  implements  used  in  raising  them  had  been 
made  of  silver. 

^  Literally,  "  an  aiTnament  was  shaken  on  high  before  them  ; "  i.  c.  held 
"  in  terrorem  "  over  their  heads ;  like  a  weapon  brandished  in  a  man's  face. 
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held  the  place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves having  surrendered  on  definite  terms,  and  not  betrayed 
it  to  them ;  and  the  Athenians  maintained  that  in  the  same 
way  had  they  got  possession  of  Nisa^a ;)  then  the  Laceda3mo- 
nians  convened  their  allies ;  and  when  all  the  rest,  except  the 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megareans,  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  what  was  being  done,  had  voted  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  they  concluded  the  arrangement,  and  made  a 
treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  the  Athenians,  and 
they  to  them,  to  the  following  eifect : 

18.  1st,  "  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  their 
allies,  'made  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms,  and  swore  to 
observe  it,  state  by  state.  With  regard  to  the  temples  com- 
mon to  the  nation,  that  whoever  wishes  shall  sacrifice,  and  go 
for  that  purpose,  and  consult  the  oracle,  and  attend  the  games, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  whether  proceeding  by 
sea  or  land,  without  feax\ 

2nd,  "  That  the  temple  and  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  and 
the  Delphians,  shall  be  independent,  self-taxed,  and  self- 
judged,  as  regards  both  themselves  and  their  territory,  ac- 
cording to  their  hereditary  usage. 

3rd,  "  That  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force  fifty  years  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  the  Lacedemonians  and 
theirs,  without  guile  or  wrong,  by  land  and  by  sea. 

4th,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury,  either  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or  for 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies  against  the  LacedEemonians  and 
their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever.  But  should  any  dispute 
arise  between  them,  they  must  have  recourse  to  justice  and 
oaths,  in  whatever  way  they  may  arrange. 

oth,  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians.  That  of  all  the  cities,  however, 
which  the  Lacedtemonians  may  restore  to  the  Athenians,  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  wherever  they  please, 
themselves  and  their  property  with  them  ;  and  the  cities  shall 

'  £Trotj)crai/To.]  I  have  not  translated  this,  as  Hobbes  and  Bloomfield  do, 
as  though  it  had  the  force  of  a  perfect ;  because  I  think  the  aorist  was  pur- 
posely used  in  siich  passages  with  reference  to  those  who  would  read  the  re- 
cord at  ixny  future  time ;  and  not  to  those  who  then  took  part  in  making  the 
treaty.  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  tense  for  the  same  reason  in  the  first 
line  of  the  history,  ^wiypay^t  rov  TroXifxov. 

Y 
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be  independent,  only  paying  the  tribute  that  was  paid  in  the 
time  of  Aristides.  That  it  sliall  not  be  lawful  for  tiie  Athe- 
nians, or  their  allies,  to  take  the  field  against  them  for  their 
injury,  after  the  treaty  has  been  coneluded.  The  cities  re- 
ferred to  are  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  OljTithus, 
and  Spartolus.  That  these  shall  be  considered  as  allies  to 
neither  party,  neither  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  Athenians  ; 
but  if  the  Athenians  gain  the  consent  of  the  cities,  then  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  make  them  their  allies,  with  their  own 
free  will.  That  the  i\Iecyberna;ans,  Samaeans,  and  Singaeans 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities,  like  the  Olynthians  and  Acan- 
thians  ;  but  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  re- 
store Panactum  to  the  Athenians. 

6th,  "  That  the  Athenians,  also,  shall  restore  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  Coryphasiiun,  Cythera,  Methone,  Pteleuni, 
and  Atalanta,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  that  are  in  prison 
at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in  all  the  Athenian  dominions; 
and  shall  release  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  are  being 
besieged  in  Scione  ;  and  all  others  in  that  place  who  are  allies 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  wlioever  amontrst  the  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  in  prison  at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in 
the  Athenian  dominions. 

7th,  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  too,  and  their  allies,  shall 
in  the  same  way  restore  whomever  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  they  may  have  in  their  hands. 

8th,  "  That  in  the  case  of  the  Sciona^ans,  Torona^ans,  and 
Sermylians,  and  whatever  other  city  the  Athenians  have  pos- 
session of,  respecting  these  and  the  rest  they  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  please. 

9th,  "  That  the  Athenians  shall  take  the  oaths  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  state  by  state  ;  and  that  every 
man  shall  swear  by  the  most  binding  oath  of  his  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  respective  state.  That  the  oath  must  be  to  this 
effect :  '  I  will  abide  by  these  arrangements  and  articles  of  the 
treaty,  honestly  and  without  guile.'  That  in  the  same  way  an 
oath  shall  be  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  to 
the  Athenians ;  and  that  on  both  sides  the  oath  shall  be  re- 
newed yearly.  That  the  contracting  parties  shall  erect  pillars 
at  Olympia,  Pythia,  the  Isthmus,  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  and 
at  Lacedaemon  in  '  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae,  That 
'  "  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amjclae  might  as  well  be  called  at  Sparta,  as 
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if  tliey  forget  any  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  on  whatever 
point,  it  shall  be  consistent  with  their  oaths  for  both  parties, 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  by  means  of  fair  discussion, 
to  change  it  in  such  manner  as  they  please. 

19.  "  The  treaty  commences  from  the  ephoralty  of  Pleisto- 
las,  on  the  27th  of  the  month  Artemisium,  and  from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Alcseus  at  Athens,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Elaphe- 
bolion.  Those  who  took  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  treaty 
were  as  folloAvs  :  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  [Pleisto- 
anax,  Agis,]  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acan- 
thus, Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  and  Laphilus  :  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus, 
Thrasycles,  Theogenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates, 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes." 

20.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
when  the  spring  was  commencing,  immediately  after  the  city- 
festival  of  Bacchus,  when  just  ten  years  had  elapsed,  'with 
the  variation  of  a  few  days,  since  the  invasion  of  Attica  was 
first  made,  and  this  war  commenced.  But  let  every  one 
regard  this  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  time,  and  not,  as 
placing  greater  confidence  in  such  a  view,  with  respect  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  public  officers  in  the  several  places,  or  of 
the  titles  derived  from  any  honourable  appointment  which 
serve  to  mark  past  events.  For  that  gives  no  definite  idea,  as 
to  who  were  in  the  commencement  of  their  office,  or  in  the 
middle  of  it,  or  whatever  part  it  might  be,  when  any  event 
occurred.  But  if  he  reckon  by  summers  and  winters,  as  I 
have  written  my  history,  he  will  find  ^that  while  each  of 
these  amounts  to  half  a  year,  there  were  ten  summers  and  as 
many  winters  included  in  this  first  war. 

21.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  first  to  restore  what  they  held)  immediately  released  the 
men  who  were  prisoners  in  their  country ;    and  sending  as 

the  temple  of  Juno  was  said  to  be  at  Argos,  Thucyd.  IV.  133.  2,  although  it 
was  forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  Strabo,  VIII.  6.  2 ;  Herod.  I.  31.  4." — 
Arnold. 

'  For  r.n  instance  oiirapa<pf.pu>,  used  in  this  intransitive  sense,  like  Siacpi- 
put,  compare  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  I.  27,  p.  73,  Reiske,  tovtwv  j;  y\u>(i<ja 
oXiyoii  TraparjiipeL;  as  quoted  in  Bloomfield's  note,  2nd  edition. 

^  Literally,  "  having  the  virtue,  or  sum,  of  the  year  in  half  measure." 

Y  2 
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anibassaflors  to  the  countries  Thrace-ward,  Ischagoras,  Menixjj, 
and  Philocharidas,  commanded  Clearidas  to  restore  Amplii- 
polis  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  states  to  accept  the 
treaty,  as  it  iiad  been  severally  arranged  for  them.  They, 
however,  would  not,  as  tliey  thought  it  not  favourable  to 
them  ;  nor  did  Clearidas  restore  the  city,  wishing  to  oblige  the 
Chalcidians,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  in  op- 
position to  them.  He,  however,  went  in  haste  to  Laceda^mon 
with  ambassadors  from  that  place,  to  defend  himself,  if  Ischa- 
goras and  his  party  should  bring  any  charge  against  him  for 
not  obeying ;  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  wish  to  know 
whether  the  arrangement  mirjlit  still  be  altered  :  but  when  he 
found  the  treaty  secured,  being  sent  back  again  himself  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  place,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  to  bring  out  all  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  it, 
he  set  out  with  all  speed. 

22.  Now  the  allies  happened  'themselves  to  be  at  Lace- 
daemon,  and  those  of  them  who  had  not  accepted  the  treaty 
were  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  adopt  it.  They, 
however,  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  had  at  first  rejected  it, 
refused  to  accept  it,  unless  tiiey  made  a  more  equitable  one 
than  that.  So  when  they  did  not  listen  to  them,  they  sent 
them  away,  and  themselves  proceeded  to  conclude  an  alliance' 
witli  the  Athenians ;  thinking  that  the  Argives  (^ since  they 
refused,  on  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  going  to  them,  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty)  would  be  by  no  means  formidable  without  the 
support  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese 
would  be  most  disposed  to  remain  quiet ;  whereas  they  would 
have  gone  over  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  had  the  power. 
Ambassadors,  therefore,  having  come  from  the  Athenians,  and 
a  conference  having  been  held,  they  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  oaths  were  taken,  and  this  alliance  concluded,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

23.  "  The  Lacedemonians  shall  be  allies  of  the  Athenians 
for  fifty  years. 

1  Arnold  translates  auToi,  "  of  their  own  accord;  "  but  Poppo  remarks 
with  tnith,  that  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  statement  that  they  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Lacedicmonians,  eh.  17.  2,  and  27.  1.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  means  '"the  allies,  as  well  as  Clearidas." 

-  For  instances  of  the  aorist,  or  the  present,  thus  used  after  <pavai.  Poppo 
refers  to  Xcn.  Anab.  iv.  5.  15,  and  Hell.  v.  i.  32.  Respecting  the  anacolu- 
thon  also  in  the  following  sentence,  see  his  note,  and  that  of  Arnold. 
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2nd,  "Tiiat  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the  territory 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  do  them  injury,  the  Athenians 
shall  assist  them  in  such  manner  as  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  be  punished  by 
both  of  them  ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  the 
same  time.  That  these  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly, 
heartily,  and  sincerely. 

3rd,  "  That,  again,  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the 
country  of  the  Athenians,  and  injure  them,  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  assist  them  in  whatever  manner  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  punished  by  both  of 
them  ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  tlie  same  time. 
That  these  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly,  heartily,  and 
sincerely. 

4th,  "  T-hat  should  the  slave  population  rise  up  againsb 
them,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  with  al; 
their  might,  according  to  their  ability. 

5th,  "  That  these  articles  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  same  per-> 
sons  as  swore  to  the  other  treaty,  on  both  sides.  That  they 
shall  be  renewed  every  year,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  going  to 
Athens  at  the  Dionysian  festival,  and  by  the  Athenians  going 
to  Lacedaemon  at  the  Hyacinthian,  That  they  shall  each  erect 
a  pillar,  that  at  Lacedjemon  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
Amyclteum,  and  that  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  near  the  statue 
of  Minerva.  That  should  the  Lacediemonians  and  Athenians 
choose  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  these  terms  of  alliance,/' 
whatever  they  please  so  to  do  shall  be  consistent  with  the  oath^ 
of  both  parties."  -^ 

24.  The  oath  was  sworn  by  the  following  on  the  side  o^        ! 
Lacedaemonians  :   Pleistoanax,   Agis,   Pleistolas,   Damage  ] 

Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,    Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Phi. 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus,  Alcinadas,   Tellis,   Empedias, 
Menas,  and  Laphilus :    and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  by 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthyd 
Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Tl 
tocrates,    lolcius,    Timocrates,     Leon,   Lamacl 
mosthenes. 
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This  alliance  was  entered  into  not  long  after  the  treaty,  and 
the  Athenians  restored  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  taken 
from  the  island ;  and  thus  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh 
year.  During  these  ten  years,  then,  the  first  war  was  car- 
ried on  continuously,  and  sucli  is  the  history  of  it. 

25.  After  the  treaty,  and  the  alliance  between  the  Laceda?- 
monians  and  Athenians,  which  wore  concluded  at  tiie  end  of 
the  ten  years'  war,  in  the  eplioralty  of  Pleistolas  at  Lacedse- 
mon,  and  the  archonship  of  Alca^us  at  Athens,  those  who  had 
acceded  to  them  were  at  peace ;  but  the  Corinthians,  and 
some  of  tlie  states  in  the  Peloponnese,  were  trying  to  alter 
what  had  been  done ;  and  another  disturbance  immediately 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Lacedaemon.  Moreover, 
the  Laced;emonians,  as  time  went  on,  became  sus]>ected  by  tiie 
Athenians  also,  through  not  performing  in  some  respects  what 
had  been  agreed  on,  according  to  the  treaty.  And  though 
for  six  years  and  ten  months  they  abstained  from  marching 
:' gainst  each  other's  territory,  yet  out  of  it,  during  tiie  exist- 

nce  of  a  doubtful  suspension  of  arms,  they  were  doing  one 
.nother  the  greatest  possible  damage.  Subsequently,  how- 
iver,  they  were  compelled  to  break  the  treaty  concluded  after 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  again  jiroceeded  to  open  liostilities. 

26.  And  the  same  Thucydides  the  Atlienian  has  also  written 
the  history  of  these  transactions  in  order,  as  they  severally 
happened,  by  summers  and  winters,  until  tiie  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Atlienians, 
and  took  the  long  walls  and  Pirajus.  To  the  time  of  that  event 
there  were  spent  in  the  war  seven  and  twenty  years  in  all.  With 
regard  to  the  intervening  arrangement,  if  any  one  shall  object 
to  consider  it  as  a  state  of  war,  he  will  not  estimate  it  rightly. 
For  let  him'  regard  it  as  it  is  characterized  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  its  being 
deemed  a  state  of  peace ;  since  during  it  they  neither  gave 

'  On  this  use  of  5t»5pt)Tai,  see  Poppo  or  Bloomfield. — With  regard  to  the 
Tt  in  this  climsc,  it  is  the  opinion  of  GoUcr  that  it  refers  to  k<u  before 
tvpj'icrii  :  but  Poppo  observes  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  imperative 
ddpfiToo  has  a  eonditional  force,  as  it  frequently  has  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  French:  "  si  quis  spectaverit,  inveniet ; "  and  therefore  that  xt 
has  no  force.  Arnold  and  Bloomfield  consider  that  it  is  answered  by  i^oo  ti 
TovTwv.  "  First  of  all,  the  treaty  was  in  itself  practically  inefficient,  inas- 
much as  its  very  stipulations  were  not  all  fulfilled  ;  and  then  there  were 
mutual  causes  of  complaint  with  respect  to  other  matters,  of  which  the  treaty 
had  made  no  mention." 
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nor  received  back  all  they  had  ari'anged  to  do ;  and  besides 
this,  there  were  offences  committed  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mantinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  other  in- 
stances ;  and  the  Thrace-ward  allies  were  in  no  respect  less 
at  war  than  before  ;  while  the  Boeotians  had  only  a  truce  from 
one  ten  days  to  another.  Including,  therefore,  the  first  war 
of  ten  years,  the  suspicious  cessation  of  hostilities  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  the  subsequent  war  which  succeeded  to  that,  any 
one  will  find  that  the  number  of  years  was  what  I  have  men- 
tioned, (reckoning  by  the  great  divisions  of  time,)  with  only 
a  few  days'  difference ;  and  that  such  as  positively  asserted 
any  thing  on  the  strength  of  oracles,  found  this  the  only  fact 
which  proved  true.  At  least  I,  for  my  own  part,  remember 
that  all  along,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  till  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  alleged  by  many  that  it  was  to 
last  thrice  nine  years.  And  I  lived  on  through  the  whole  of 
it,  being  of  an  age  to  comprehend  events,  and  paying  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  gain  accurate  knowledge  on  each  point.  It  was 
also  my  lot  to  be  banished  my  country  twenty  years  after  my 
command  at  Amphipolis ;  and  thus,  by  being  present  at  the 
transactions  of  either  party,  and  especially  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
in  consequence  of  my  banishment,  t<»  gain  at  my  leisure  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  each  of  them.  The  difference,  then, 
which  arose  after  the  ten  years,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  hostilities,  I  will  now  relate. 

27.  When,  then,  the  fifty  years'  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
and  the  '  alliance  afterwards,  the  embassies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  which  had  been  summoned  for  that  business,  returned 
from  Lacedfemon.  Accordingly  the  rest  went  home  ;  but  the 
Corinthians  repaired  to  Argos,  and  in  the  first  place  held 
communications  with  some  of  the  Argives  who  were  in  office, 
to  the  effect  that,  since  the  Lacedajmonians,  not  for  the  good, 
but  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnese,  had  entered  into 
treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  were  before  their 
bitterest  enemies  ;  the  Argives  ought  to  consider  how  the  Pe- 
loponnese might  be  preserved  ;  and  to  pass  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Greeks  that  wished,  being  independent,  and  giving 

1  «I  ^vufxaxiai-]  Poppo  remarks,  in  his  note  on  48.  1,  on  this  use  of  the 
plural  noun  with  reference  to  a  single  alliance  ;  but  does  not  offer  any  ex- 
planation of  it.  Probably  it  arises  from  the  separate  ratification  of  the 
alliance  by  each  of  the  two  states ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  twofold 
transaction. 
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judicial  satisfaction  for  wrongs,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  niin^ht 
enter  into  alliance  with  tlie  Arn;ives,  on  condition  of  defendinsr 
each  other's  country :  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  few  per- 
sons as  commissioners  with  full  jiowers,  instead  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  measure  being  held  before  the  people ;  in  order 
that  those  might  not  be  known  who  had  failed  to  persuade  tlie 
multitude.  And  they  asserted  that  many  would  come  over  to 
them  for  hatred  of  the  Lacedicraonians.  The  Corinthians  then, 
having  suggested  these  things,  returned  home. 

28.  When  those  of  the  Argives  who  heard  their  proposals 
had  reported  tliem  to  the  government  and  the  people,  tiie 
Argives  passed  the  decree,  and  chose  twelve  men,  witli  whom 
any  one  of  the  Greeks  who  wished  should  conclude  an  alliance, 
except  the  Athenians  and  Lacedfcmfinians,  neither  of  wliom 
should  have  liberty  to  enter  into  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
the  Argive  people.  The  Argives  acceded  the  more  readily  to 
these  proposals,  because  they  saw  that  they  should  have  the 
war  with  the  Lacediemonians,  (for  their  treaty  with  them  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,)  and  also  because  they  hoped  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnese.  For  at  that  time 
Lacedaimon  was  in  very  l)ad  repute,  and  was  despiseil  in  con- 
sequence of  its  misfortunes  ;  while  tiie  Argives  were  in  an 
excellent  condition  in  all  respects,  as  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  against  Athens,  but  had  rather  reaped  the  good 
fruits  of  having  been  in  treaty  with  botli  sides.  Thus,  then, 
tlie  Argives  were  admitting  into  alliance  such  of  the  Greeks 
as  wished  it. 

29.  The  !Mantineans  and  their  allies  were  the  first  to  join 
them,  througii  fear  of  the  Lacedajmonians.  For  a  certain 
part  of  Arcadia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Man- 
tineans,  while  the  war  with  the  Athenians  was  still  going  on  ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  allow 
their  sovereignty  over  it,  since  they  had  now  '  leisure  to  in- 
terfere ;  so  that  they  gladly  turned  to  the  Argives,  consider- 
ing them  to  be  a  powerful  state,  and  one  wliich  was  always  at 
variance  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  under  a  democratical 
government  like  themselves.  When  the  Mantineans  had  re- 
volted, the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  also  was  thrown  into 
commotion,  with  the  idea  that  they  too  ought  to  do  the  same ; 

'  The  force  of  the  Kai  before  a-xokvi'  appears  to  be,  "  leisure,  as  well  as 
inclination." 
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as  tliey  thought  that  they  had  changed  sides  through  knowing 
more  than  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  they  were  angry  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  both  on  other  grounds,  and  because  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  Athens,  that  it  should  be 
consistent  with  their  oaths  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  whatever 
might  seem  fit  to  both  states,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians. For  it  was  this  clause,  above  all,  that  caused  the 
excitement  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  set  them  on  suspecting 
that  the  Lacedtemonians,  in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  might 
wish  to  reduce  them  to  slavery :  for  it  was  only  just,  they 
thought,  that  the  alteration  should  have  been  referred  to  all 
the  allies.  The  majority  therefore,  through  fear,  were  eager 
to  conclude  the  alliance  witli  the  Argives  on  their  own  part, 
respectively,  as  the  Mantineans  liad  done. 

30.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  this  commotion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
were  the  advisers  of  it,  and  were  themselves  about  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  Argos,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Corinth, 
wishing  to  prevent  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  charged 
them  therefore  with  suggesting  the  whole  business  ;  and 
said  that  if  they  withdrew  from  them,  and  became  allies  of 
the  Argives,  they  would  violate  their  oaths ;  and  that  they 
were  already  doing  wrong  in  not  accepting  the  treaty  with 
the  Athenians,  when  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  the 
majority  of  the  allies  decreed,  should  be  binding,  unless  there 
were  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes.  The 
Corinthians,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  allies  who,  like  them- 
selves, had  not  acceded  to  the  treaty,  (for  they  had  themselves 
previously  invited  them  thither,)  spoke  in  reply  to  the  Lace- 
dasmonians  ;  not  indeed  directly  stating  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  namely,  that  they  had  not  recovered  Sollium  from  the 
Athenians,  nor  Anactorium — with  any  other  point  on  which 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  aggrieved ;  but  urging  as  a 
pretext  their  determination  not  to  betray  the  Thrace-ward 
Greeks  ;  for  they  had  taken  oaths  to  them,  both  by  themselves, 
when  in  the  first  instance  they  revolted,  in  concert  with  the  Po- 
tidjEans,  and  others  afterwards.  They  were  not  then,  they  said, 
violating  their  oaths  to  the  allies  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Athenians  ;  for  since  they  had  sworn  to  their 
Thrace-ward  friends,  with  appeals  to  the  gods,  they  should 
not  show  a  proper  regard  for  their  oaths,  if  they  betrayed 
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them.     Besides,   it  had  been  expressly  mentioned,   "  unless 
there  were  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  gods  or  heroes  ;" 
this,  then,  they  considered  an  impediment  on  the  part  of  the 
gods.     Thus  much  they  said  on  the  subject  of  their  iormer 
oaths  :  with  regard  to  the  Argive  alliance,  they  would  con- 
sult with  their  friends,  and  do  whatever  was  right.     So  the 
envoys  of  the  Lacedannonians  returned   home.      But  there 
happened  to  be  in  Corinth  at  that  time  some  ambassadors  from 
the  Argives  also,  who  urged  the  Corinthians  to  enter  at  once 
into  their  confederacy,  and  not  delay.  They,  however,  ti»ld  them 
to  come  to  the  next  congress  which  was  to  be  held  in  their  city. 
31.  Immediately  after,  there   came  also   an   embassy  from 
the  Eleans,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corinthians 
in  the  first  place,  and  then    proceeded  thence  to  Argos,  as 
they  had  been  previously  instructed,  and  became  allies  of  the 
Argives.     For  they  were  at  variance  with  the  Laceda}rao- 
nians  just  then   about  Lepreum.     For  a  war  having  before 
this  arisen  between  the  Lepreans  and  some  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleans  having  been  invited  to  alliance  by  the  Lepre- 
ans, on  condition  of  receiving  half  their  territory,  and  having 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  the  Eleans  imposed  on  the 
Lepreans,  who  were  themselves  allowed  to  occupy  the  territory, 
the  payment  of  a  talent  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.     This  they 
continued  to  pay  till  the  Attic  war  broke  out ;  when,  on  their 
ceasing  to  do  so  on  the  pretext  of  the  war,  the  Eleans  pro- 
ceeded to  compel  them  ;  on  which  they  had  recourse  to  the 
Lacediemonians.     When  the  case  was  thus  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Laced.Tmonians,  the  Eleans,  suspecting  that 
they  should  not  have  justice,  renounced  the  reference,  and  laid 
waste  the  Leprean  territory.     The  Lacedtemonians  neverthe- 
less decided  that  the  Lepreans  were  independent,  and  that  the 
Eleans  were  acting  witli  injustice  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not  stood  by  the  arbitration,  they  sent  into  Lepreum  a  gar- 
rison of  heavy-armed  troops.     So  the  Eleans,  considering  the 
Laeediemonians  to  be  receiving  a  city  which  had  revolted  from 
them,  and  alleging  the  agreement  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
clared, that  whatever  each  party  had  when  they  entered  on 
the  Attic  war,  that  they  should  also  have  when  they  retired 
from  it ;  since  they  considered  that  they  had  not  their  due, 
they  went  over  to  the  Argives ;  and  thus  they  too,  '  as  they 
•  Kaddirtp  Trpoti'/orjTo.]     I  do  not  thiuk  that  this  expression  can  signify, 
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had  been  previously  instructed,  concluded  the  alliance.  Im- 
mediately after  them  the  Corinthians  and  Thrace-ward  Chal- 
cidians  also  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Argives ;  but  the 
Boeotians  and  Megareans,  holding  each  the  same  language  as 
the  other,  remained  quiet ;  being  '  neglected  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  yet  thinking  that  the  democracy  of  the  Argives 
was  less  suited  to  them,  with  their  oligarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment, than  the  constitution  of  the. Lacedaemonians. 

32.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians, 

according  to  Bloomfield's  translation  of  it,  which  Poppo  approves,  "  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  ;"  i.  e.  by  communicating  with  the  twelve  Argive  commis- 
sioners, ch.  28.  Surely,  if  that  had  been  the  writer's  meaning,  he  would 
have  used  the  j)erfect  tense,  not  the  pluperfect.  Haack's  interpretation 
therefore  must  be  the  correct  one;  "as  had  been  previously  ordered  by 
their  countrymen."  And  in  sec.  5,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated  with 
reference  to  the  Elcans,  they  may  either  refer  to  the  decree  passed  by  the 
state  at  large  for  its  o^^T^  course  of  policy ;  or  the  whole  people  may  be  said 
to  have  joined  the  Argive  league,  though  it  was  done  through  the  agency  of 
its  ambassadors,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  they  had  received  for 
the  purpose. 

I  irsptopw/xEvoL.]  To  the  interpretation  of  this  word  which  Arnold  adopts 
from  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Poppo,  in  his  last  edition,  objects  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  raise  such  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Boeotians  and  Megareans.  But  surely  they  might  share  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  which,  we  are  told,  were  excited  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese  by  the  clause  of  the  treaty  empowering  Sparta  and  Athens  to 
make  alterations  in  it  by  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  the  allies  in  ge- 
neral. Chap.  29.  3.  At  any  rate,  such  a  clause  seems  quite  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  of  the  Megareans  and  Boeotians  having  been  treated  at  this 
particular  time,  however  they  might  have  been  in  general,  with  that  extreme 
respect  and  attention  which  Poppo  speaks  of,  and  which  Goller  and  other  com- 
mentators consider  to  be  expressed  by  Trepiopw/jLevoi.  The  absence  of /xty  and 
Si,  which  one  would  certainly  have  expected,  to  mark  the  opposition  between 
the  two  clauses,  may  in  some  measure  be  supplied  by  the  adversative  force 
which  I  have  given  to  the  kuL  ;  that  conjunction  in  Attic  writers  sometimes 
passing  into  the  signification  oi  KaiTot.  See  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  759.  3. — This  diffi- 
culty would  be  entirely  avoided,  and  a  very  appropriate  meaning  given  to  the 
whole  sentence,  if  inpiopcofis.voi  could  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  left  to  them- 
selves, not  interfered  with,  permitted  to  do  what  they  pleased."  The  verb 
is  very  frequently  used  in  a  manner  closely  approaching  to  this,  as  well  as 
the  cognate  ones  from  which  it  borrows  some  of  its  tenses  ;  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  usually  followed  by  a  participle,  infinitive,  or  adjective,  which  serves  to 
limit  its  meaning  to  some  particular  case.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought 
possible  for  it  to  have  been  here  used  without  such  limitation,  it  would  give 
a  very  good  reason  why  the  states  should  prefer  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance 
to  that  of  the  restless  and  meddling  Athenians.  It  would  also  express  an 
important  difference  between  the  case  of  the  Megareans  and  Boeotians  and 
that  of  the  Elcans,  with  whose  policy  towards  the  Lepreans  Sparta  is  men- 
tioned as  having  interfered  ;  and  that  of  the  Mantineans,  who  are  expressly 
said  to  have  abandoned  their  connexion  with  her,  because  they  expected  si- 
milar interference.  C'h.  29.  1,  Lhoilii'^ov  ov  Trepioxf/tijOai  <Ttpa^  Toi/s  AoKtoai- 
lioviovs  dpyiLv,  kirtiori  kol  o-xo\)/i/  ijyou. 
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liaving  reiluced  the  Sciona-ans  to  surrender,  put  the  adult 
males  to  death ;  while  they  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and 
children,  and  gave  the  territory  for  the  Plata>ans  to  occupy. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  back  the  Delians  to  their 
country,  from  scruples  arising  from  their  disasters  in  different 
battles,  and  because  the  god  at  Delphi  had  so  commanded  them. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  commenced  hos- 
tilities. And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  in  al- 
liance, went  to  Tegea,  to  procure  its  revolt  from  tlie  Lacedas- 
monians,  seeing  that  it  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  thinking  that,  if  it  were  added  to  them,  they 
would  command  tlie  whole  of  it.  Dut  when  the  Tegeans  said 
they  would  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Corinthians,  though  hitherto  very  hearty  in  their  mea- 
sures, relaxed  in  their  vehemence,  and  were  afraid  that  none 
of  the  other  parties  might  now  come  over  to  them.  They 
went,  however,  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged  them  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  themselves  and  the  Argives,  and  act  in  all 
other  respects  in  concert  with  them.  With  reference  to  the 
ten  days'  truces  also,  which  had  been  made  with  each  other 
by  the  Athenians  and  Bo'otians  not  long  afti-r  the  con- 
(.•lusion  of  the  fifty  years'  treaty,  the  Corinthians  desired  the 
Boeotians  to  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  obtain  the  same 
for  them  also,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Boeotians ;  and  in 
case  of  the  Athenians  not  acceding  to  this,  then  to  renounce 
the  suspension  of  arms,  and  in  future  to  make  no  truce  with- 
out being  joined  by  them.  On  the  Corinthians  preferring 
these  requests,  the  Boeotians  desired  them  to  desist  on  the 
subject  of  the  Argive  alliance :  they  went  with  them,  how- 
ever, to  Athens,  but  did  not  obtain  the  ten  days'  truce  ;  as  the 
Athenians  answered,  that  they  were  already  in  treaty  with 
the  Corinthians,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allies  of  the  Lacedce- 
raonians.  The  Boeotians,  then,  did  not  any  the  more  on  that 
account  renounce  their  ten  da3's'  truce,  though  the  Corinthians 
called  on  them  to  do  so,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the 
groundof  their  having  agreed  to  do  it.  Between  the  Corinthians, 
however,  and  the  Athenians  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms 
'  without  any  actual  truce. 

'  "  By  aa-TTovcoi  is  meant  a  mere  agreement  in  words,  not  ratified  by  the 
solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  the 
breach  of  their  word  very  different  from  the  breach  of  their  oath.  See  II. 
5,  7." — Arnold. 
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33.  The  same  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  ex- 
pedition with  all  their  forces,  under  the  command  of  Pleis- 
toanax,  son  of  Pausanias,  their  king,  into  the  country  of 
the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  who  were  subject  to  the  Manti- 
neans,  and  who  had  invited  their  interference  in  the  spirit  of 
faction  :  intending  also,  if  they  could,  to  demolish  the  strong- 
tiold  at  Cypsela,  which,  being  situated  in  the  Parrhasian  ten-i- 
tory,  the  Mantineans  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  their  own 
troops,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  district  of  Scii'itis  in  Laconia. 
The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  proceeded  to  ravage  the  land  of 
the  Parrhasians  ;  while  the  Mantineans,  having  committed 
their  city  to  the  custody  of  Argive  troops,  themselves  kept 
guard  over  their  confederates'  country.  Being  unable,  how- 
ever, to  save  the  fort  at  Cypsela,  and  the  towns  in  Parrhasia, 
they  retired.  The  Lacedajmonians,  after  making  the  Par- 
rhasians independent,  and  demolishing  the  fortress,  returned 
home. 

34.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  from  Thrace  who  had  marched  out  with 
Brasidas,  and  whom  Clearidas  had  brought  back  after  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Lacedasmonians  decreed  that  the  helots 
who  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  be  free,  and  live  where 
they  pleased  ;  and  not  long  after  they  settled  them,  together 
with  the  ^  Neodamodes,  at  Lepreum,  which  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Laconia  and  Elis  ;  for  they  were  now  at  variance 
with  the  Eleans.  But  with  regard  to  those  of  their  own  body 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  island,  and  had  surrendered  their 
arms,  fearing  they  might  suppose  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  some  degradation  in  consequence  of  their  misfor- 
tune, and  so,  if  allowed  to  retain  their  franchise,  might 
attempt  a  revolution,  they  disfranchised  them,  even  while 
some  wei'e  holding  offices  ;  and  with  a  disfranchisement  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  could  neither  take  office,  nor  have  power 
to  buy  or  sell  any  thing.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  were  again  enfranchised. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dians  took  Thyssus  on  the 

*  "  That  the  Neodamodes  were  a  distinct  class  from  the  newly  enfran- 
chised helots  seems  clear  from  this  passage  andV.  67. 1 :  and  MiiUer's  suppo- 
sition is  liighly  probable,  (Dorier,  vol.  ii.  p.  45,)  that  the  latter  after  a  time 
rose  to  the  condition  of  the  fonner  ;  possibly  in  the  next  generation  ;  so  that 
the  son  of  an  enfranchised  helot  became  a  Neodamode ;  Uke  the  distinc- 
tion between  Libertus  and  Libertinus." — Arnold. 
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promontory  of  Athos,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians.  And  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  there  was  intercourse  indeed  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  but  both  parties 
suspected  each  other,  from  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  mutually  restoring 
the  places  specified.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  first  to  restore  Amphipolis  and  the  other  towns,  had 
not  done  so  :  nor  did  they  make  tlieir  Thrace-ward  allies  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty,  nor  the  Boeotians,  nor  the  Corinthians  ; 
though  they  were  continually  saying  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians,  they  would  compel  those  states  to  do  so, 
if  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord.  They  also  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  fact  of  the  time  not  being  specified,  at  which  those 
who  did  not  accede  to  it  were  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
both  sides.  The  Athenians  therefore,  seeing  none  of  these 
things  really  performed,  suspected  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  no  upright  intentions  ;  so  that  on  their  demanding  back 
Pylus,  tliey  refused  to  restore  it,  (nay,  they  even  repented  of 
having  given  them  back  their  prisoners  taken  in  the  island,)  and 
kept  the  other  i)laces,  waiting  till  they,  on  their  part,  performed 
for  them  what  iiad  been  arranged.  The  Lacedaemonians  said 
that  they  had  done  what  was  possible ;  for  that  they  had  re- 
stored the  Atlienian  prisoners  who  were  in  their  hands,  and 
had  recalled  the  troops  in  Tlirace ;  and  whatever  else  they  had 
in  their  power.  With  regard  to  Amphipolis,  they  were  not, 
tliey  said,  masters  of  it,  so  as  to  give  it  up  ;  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  over  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  recover  Panactum  ;  and  would  restore  as  many 
of  the  Athenians  as  were  prisoners  in  Boeotia.  They  required, 
however,  that  they  should  restore  Pylus  to  them  ;  or  if  not  that, 
should  withdraw  the  Messenians  and  helots,  as  they,  on  their 
part,  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  themselves  should  garrison  it,  if  they  would.  So 
when  conferences  had  been  held,  many  and  often,  during  this 
summer,  they  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  from 
Pylus  the  Messenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  helots,  and  all  who 
had  deserted  from  Laconia ;  and  they  settled  them  at  Cranii 
in  Cephallenia.  During  this  summer,  then,  there  was  peace 
and  free  intercourse  with  each  other. 

36.  But  the  following  winter,  (different  ephors  happening 
now  to  be  in  office,  and  not  those  under  whom  the  treaty  had 
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been  made,  and  some  of  them  being  even  opposed  to  it,) 
when  embassies  had  come  from  their  confederacy,  and  the 
Athenians,  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians  were  there,  and  they 
had  held  many  discussions  with  one  another,  and  come  to 
no  agreement ;  on  their  departing  homeward,  Cleobulus  and 
Xenares — those  of  the  ephors  who  most  wished  to  break 
up  the  treaty — held  a  private  conference  with  the  BcEotians 
and  Corinthians,  advising  them  to  pursue  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  same  policy ;  and  that  the  Boeotians,  after  first  en- 
tering into  alliance  with  Argos  themselves,  should  then  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  Argives  together  with  themselves  into 
alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  in  this  way  the  Boeo- 
tians were  least  likely  to  be  forced  to  accede  to  the  Attic 
treaty ;  since  the  Lacedemonians  would  prefer  gaining  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Argives  even  '  at  the  risk  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty. 
For  they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  always  desirous 
that  Argos  should  be  their  friend  on  fair  terms  ;  thinking 
that  so  the  war  out  of  the  Peloponnese  would  be  more  easily 
conducted  by  them.  They  begged  the  Boeotians,  however, 
to  put  Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedtemonians  ;  that 
by  getting  back  Pylus,  if  they  could,  in  exchange  for  it,  they 
might  more  easily  proceed  to  hostilities  with  the  Athenians. 

37.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  having  received  from 
Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  such  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
were  friendly  towards  ^  them,  these  instructions  to  carry  to 
their  governments,  went  each  their  way.  But  two  persons 
of  the  Argives,  who  held  the  highest  office  in  their  country, 
watched  for  them  by  the  way,  as  they  were  returning  ;  and 
having  met  them,  entered  into  conversation  with  them  on 
the  possibility  of  the  Boeotians  becoming  their  allies,  as  the 
Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  had  done  ;  for  if  that 
could  be  well  arranged,  they  thought  they  might  then,  on 
advantageous  terms,  both  carry  on  war  and  make  peace,  both 
with  the  LacediEmonians,  if  they  should  wish  it — holding  the 

1  irpo.]  More  literally,  "  in  the  face  of."  Poppo  adopts  Dobree's  ex- 
planation :  "  Pluris  enini  facturos  Lacedfcmonios  Argivorum  aniicitiam  et 
societatem  quam  Atlieniensium  inimicitiam  ac  foiderum  cum  ipsis  jiinctorum 
violationem  :  i.  e.  magis  illam  cupere  quam  hanc  metuere."  For  the  force 
of  KaXwi,  in  the  next  sentence,  see  Arnold's  note. 

^  aiiToIs.]  i.  e.  to  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  not  to  Xenares  and  Cle- 
obulus, as  Bloonifield  supposes.     Compare  sec.  3. 
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same  language  all  together — and  with  whomever  else  it  might 
be  necessary.  The  Btcotian  envoys  were  pleased  at  hearing 
this ;  for  they  happened  to  ask  the  same  things  as  their  friends 
in  Laceda^mon  had  instructed  tliem  to  propose.  So  when  the 
men  from  Argos  perceived  that  they  listened  to  their  sugges- 
tions, they  said  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians, 
and  went  away.  The  Bteotians,  on  their  arrival,  reported  to 
the  Boeotarchs  what  had  been  said  to  them,  both  at  Laced;emon, 
and  by  the  Argives  who  had  met  them  :  and  the  Boeotarchs 
were  pleased,  and  were  much  more  eager  in  the  business,  since 
it  had  turned  out  so  luckily  for  them  in  both  quarters,  that 
their  friends  amongst  the  Lacednemonians  requested  the  same 
things  as  the  Argives  were  anxiously  wishing.  Not  long 
after,  ambassadors  came  from  Argos  with  the  proposals  that 
have  been  mentioned  ;  whom  tlie  Boeotarchs  sent  back  after 
assenting  to  their  terms,  and  promising  to  send  envoys  to 
Argos  on  the  question  of  the  alliance. 

38.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  by  the  Boeotarchs, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megareans,  and  the  ambassadors  from 
Thrace,  in  the  first  place,  to  bind  themselves  by  oaths  to  each 
other,  that  assuredly,  when  occasion  offered,  they  would  assist 
the  party  which  needed  it ;  and  that  they  would  carry  on  war 
with  none,  or  make  peace,  without  common  assent ;  and  that 
so  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  they  had  the  same  object 
before  them)  should  then  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Argives. 
But  before  the  oaths  were  taken,  the  Boeotarchs  commimicated 
these  resolutions  to  the  four  councils  of  the  Boeotians,  which  have 
the  sole  power  of  ratifying  measures ;  and  recommended  to 
them  that  oaths  should  be  exchanged  with  such  cities  as  wished 
to  league  with  them  for  mutual  assistance.  However,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boeotian  councils  did  not  accede  to  the  plan,  fearing 
that  they  should  do  what  was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedtemonians, 
if  they  leagued  with  the  Corinthians,  who  had  separated  from 
them.  For  the  Boeotarchs  did  not  tell  them  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Laceda^raon,  namely,  that  Cleobulus  and  Xenares, 
amongst  the  ephors,  and  their  friends,  advised  them  first  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  tlie  Argives  and  Corinthians,  and  then 
to  join  the  Lacedtemonians  ;  as  they  imagined,  that  though 
they  should  not  mention  it.  the  council  would  decree  nothing 
ditferent  from  what  they  had  '  previously  determined  on,  and 

»  fffpiat  irpoSiayiiouTti  ■7rapaivov<riv.]  Arnold  is  followed  by  Poppo  and 
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now  recommended  to  their  country.  When  the  business  had 
met  with  this  check,  the  ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  Thrace 
departed  without  concluding  any  thing  ;  while  the  Boeotarchs, 
who  before  intended,  if  they  carried  these  measures,  to  at- 
tempt also  to  effect  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  did  not  now 
bring  the  question  of  the  Ai'gives  before  the  councils,  or  send 
to  Argos  the  ambassadors  they  had  promised  ;  but  there  arose 
an  indifference  and  procrastination  in  the  whole  business. 

39.  In  the  course  of  this  same  summer,  the  Olynthians 
assaulted  and  took  Mecyberna,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
Athenians.  After  these  events,  conferences  being  continually 
held  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedfemonians  respecting 
the  possessions  of  each  other  which  they  still  retained,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  hoping  that,  if  the  Athenians  should  receive 
back  Panactum  from  the  Boeotians,  they  would  themselves  re- 
cover Pylus,  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  Boeotians,  and  begged 
them  to  deliver  up  to  them  Panactum  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  that  they  might  recover  Pylus  in  exchange  for 
them.  But  the  Boeotians  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  unless 
they  would  make  an  especial  alliance  with  them,  as  with  the 
Athenians.  Although  therefore  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
aware  that  they  should  be  acting  wrong  to  the  Athenians,  since 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  make  neither  peace 
nor  war  with  any  but  by  mutual  consent ;  yet,  as  they  wished 
to  receive  Panactum  from  them,  believing  that  so  they  should 
recover  Pylus,  and  as  the  party  which  was  anxious  to  break 
up  the  treaty  earnestly  entered  into  the  Boeotian  negotiation  ; 
they  concluded  the  alliance,  when  the  winter  was  now  closing 
and  the  spring  at  hand  ;  and  Panactum  was  immediately  be- 
gun to  be  demolished.  And  thus  ended  the  eleventh  year  of 
this  war. 

Bloomfield  in  supposing  that  crcpia-L  refers  to  the  subject  oi\pij(pid(Tdai ;  but 
as  his  explanation  does  not,  I  think,  remove  the  extreme  harshness  of  such 
a  constrviction,  Goller  seems  to  be  right  in  referring  it  to  the  Boeotarclis :  ex- 
cept that  I  would  not  confine  it,  as  he  does,  to  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  but 
extend  it  to  the  ■whole  number  of  them ;  and  suppose  that  it  is  either  go- 
verned by  TrpoSLayvovTt^,  meaning,  "  the  plan  which  they  had  already  de- 
cided on  for  themselves,  and  now  recommended  to  the  councils;"  or  that 
it  signifies  "  their  countrymen ;"  the  executive  being  identified  with  the 
people  at  large,  as  it  appears  to  be  sec.  3.  01  jioLWTap^ai — irapvvovv  ytvitr- 
Qai  opfcous  Tats  iroXtaiv,  ocai  (iovKovTai  ett'  uxptXha  crcplcTL  ^vi/o/ivuvai.  If 
the  former  construction  is  preferred,  a<pL<ri  may  be  considered  as  a  "  dativus 
commodi."    See  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  59.  8. 
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40.  As  soon  as  the  spring  of  tlie  next  summer  com- 
menced, the  Argives,  finding  that  the  Bccotian  ambassadors, 
whom  they  said  they  would  send,  did  not  come,  and  that 
Panactum  was  being  demolished,  and  an  especial  alliance  had 
been  concluded  by  the  Boeotians  with  tiie  Lacedii^monians, 
were  afraid  that  they  might  be  left  alone,  and  all  the  con- 
federacy go  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  they  supposed 
that  the  Boeotians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Laeedirmonians 
both  to  demolish  Panactum  and  to  accede  to  the  treaty  with 
the  Athenians  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  these 
measures ;  so  that  they  themselves  had  no  longer  power  even 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Athenians  :  whereas  they  hoped  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  tiie  existing  dissensions,  that  if  their 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  should  not  continue,  they 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  in  aUiance  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives,  then,  were  involved  in  these  dillicultics,  and  feared 
they  might  be  engaged  in  war  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Tegeans,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians :  and  consequently, 
though  they  did  not  before  accept  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  but  entertained  the  proud  hope  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  supremacy  over  the  Peloponnese  ;  they  sent  as  envoys 
to  Lacedaiuion,  as  quickly  as  they  could,  Eustrophus  and 
JEson,  who  were  considered  to  be  the  most  acceptable  persons 
to  them  ;  thinking  to  live  in  quiet  by  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Lacedicmonians,  as  tliey  best  could  under  present  circum- 
stances, 'whatever  might  be  the  arrangement. 

4L  On  the  arrival  of  their  ambassadors,  they  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Lacedicmonians,  as  to  the  terms  on  wiiich  the 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  them.  And  at  first  the 
Argives  claimed  that  they  should  have  a  judicial  reference 
granted  them,  either  to  some  state  or  individual,  respecting 
the  Cynurian  territory ;  concerning  wliich  they  have  always 
been  debating,  as  it  is  border-land:  (it  contains  the  towns  of 
Thyrea  and  Anthene,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians.) 
Afterwards,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  begged  them  not  to 
mention  that,  but  said  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a  treaty  as 
before,  they  were  ready  to  do  so ;  the  Argive  ambassadors 
nevertheless  induced  the  Lacedajmonians  to  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  that  at  the  present  time  they  should  make 

>  Or,  "on  whatever  terms  they  might  be  allowed."  Sec  Bloomfield's 
note. 
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a  treaty  for  fifty  years ;  but  that  on  either  party  giving  a 
challenge,  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  plague  nor  war  in 
Laced^mon  or  Argos,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  decide  by 
battle  the  question  of  this  territory — as  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  each  side  claimed  the  victory  for  themselves — but  not  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  beyond  the  frontiers,  whether  towards 
Argos  or  Lacedasmon.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  at  first  con- 
sidered this  as  mere  folly ;  but  afterwards,  (for  they  were 
anxious  on  any  terms  to  have  Argos  for  a  friend,)  they  agreed 
to  the  conditions  they  demanded,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them 
in  writing.  Before,  however,  any  thing  was  definitely  ar- 
ranged, the  Lacedgemonians  desired  them  to  return  first  to 
Argos,  and  show  it  to  their  people ;  and  if  it  pleased  them, 
then  to  come  at  the  Hyacinthia,  to  take  the  oaths.  Accord- 
ingly they  returned. 

42.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Argives  were  negotiating 
these  matters,  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Andromedes, 
Phoedimus,  and  Antimenidas,  who  were  to  restore  Panactum 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  receive  the  prisoners  from  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  bring  them  back  home,  found  Panactum  demolished 
by  the  Boeotians  themselves,  on  the  pretext  of  there  having 
been  exchanged  in  former  times  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  it,  an  oath  that 
neither  party  should  inhabit  the  place,  but  that  they  should 
^raze  it  in  common.  The  men,  however,  whom  the  Boeotians 
held  as  prisoners  taken  from  the  Athenians,  Andromedes  and 
his  colleagues  received  from  them,  and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and 
restored.  They  likewise  announced  to  them  the  demolition  of 
Panactum,  thinking  that  ^  so  they  restored  that  too ;  for  no 
enemy  to  the  Athenians  would  in  future  inhabit  it.  On  this 
announcement,  the  Athenians  expressed  great  indignation  ; 
thinking  themselves  wronged  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  both 
with  regard  to  the  demolition  of  Panactum,  which  they  ought 
to  have  delivered  up  to  them  standing,  and  the  intelligence  of 
their  having  on  their  own  account  made  treaty  Avith  the 
Boeotians,  though  they  formerly  declared  that  they  would 
join  in  compelling  those  who  did  not  accede  to  the  general 
treaty.     They  also  looked  for  any  other  points  in  which  they 

'  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "  that  that  very  announcement  was  equivalent 
to  restoring  it." 

z  2 
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had  departed  from  their  compact,  and  considered  themselves 
to  have  been  overreached  by  them ;  so  that  tliey  gave  an 
angry  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  and  sent  them  away. 

43.  AVhen  the  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  variance  with  the  Athenians,  those  at  Athens,  again, 
who  wished  to  do  away  with  the  treaty,  were  immediately 
urgent  against  it.  Amongst  others  who  were  so  was  Al- 
cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  a  man  who  in  age  was  still  at  tliat 
time  a  youth,  (as  he  would  have  been  thouglit  in  any  other 
state,)  but  honoured  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  considered  that  it  was  really  better  to  side  with 
the  Argives  ;  though  he  also  opposed  the  treaty  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  wounded  pride,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ne- 
gotiated it  through  the  agency  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  having 
overlooked  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  not  having  shown 
him  the  respect  suitable  to  the  old  connexion  of  his  family  as 
their  proxeni,  which,  having  been  renounced  by  his  grandfather, 
he  himself  thought  to  renew  by  showing  attention  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  island.  Considering  himself  tlierefore  to  be 
in  every  way  slighted  by  them,  he  both  spoke  against  the  treaty 
in  the  first  instance,  saying  that  the  Lacedicmonians  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  but  were  only  making  a  treaty  in  order 
that  by  so  doing  they  might  deprive  Athens  of  tlie  Argives, 
and  again  come  against  them  when  left  alone  ;  and  at  that 
time,  when  this  dift'erence  had  arisen,  he  immediately  sent  to 
Argos  on  his  own  account,  urging  them  to  come  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  proposals  for  alliance,  in  company  with  the 
Mantineans  and  Eleans,  since  it  was  a  fine  opportunity,  and 
he  would  co-operate  with  them  to  the  utmost. 

44.  When  the  Argives  received  tliis  message,  and  found 
that  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  had  not  been  brought 
about  in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  but  that  they  were  in- 
volved in  a  serious  quarrel  witli  the  Lacedaemonians ;  they 
thought  no  more  of  their  ambassadors  at  Lacedjemon,  who 
were  just  at  that  time  gone  tliither  on  the  subject  of  the  treat)', 
but  paid  more  attention  to  the  Athenians  ;  thinking  that  so, 
if  they  went  to  war,  there  would  be  on  their  side  in  it  a  state 
which  had  been  their  friend  from  of  old,  and  was  under  a  de- 
mocratical  form  of  government,  like  themselves,  and  wielded  a 
great  power  in  the  command  of  the  sea.     They  immediately 
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therefore  sent  ambassadoi's  to  the  Athenians  to  treat  of  the 
alliance  ;  and  were  also  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
Eleans  and  Mantineans. 

There  came  likewise  with  all  speed,  as  ambassadors  from 
the  Lacedfemonians,  persons  who  were  thought  to  be  favour- 
ably inclined  towards  the  Athenians,  namely,  Philocharidas, 
Leon,  and  Endius ;  through  fear  that  in  their  anger  they 
might  conclude  the  alliance  with  the  Argives,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  back  Pylus  in  exchange  for  Panactum,  and  to 
plead  in  excuse  for  the  Bceotian  alliance,  that  it  had  not  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  the  Athenians. 

45.  By  speaking  in  the  council  on  these  points,  and  de- 
claring that  they  had  come  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  all  their  disputes,  they  made  Alcibiades  afraid  that  if 
they  were  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  to  the  popular  assembly, 
they  would  win  over  the  multitude,  and  the  Argive  alliance 
would  be  rejected.  He  adopted  therefore  the  following 
device  against  them.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lace- 
dfemonians  by  giving  them  a  solemn  assurance,  that  if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  in  the  assembly  that  they  had  come 
with  full  powers,  he  would  restore  Pylus  to  them,  (for  he 
would  himself  persuade  the  Athenians  to  the  measure,  as  he 
now  opposed  it,)  and  would  settle  all  other  points  of  difference. 
It  was  with  a  wish  to  Avithdraw  them  from  the  influence  of 
Nicias  that  he  did  this ;  and  in  order  that  by  accusing  them 
before  the  people,  as  having  no  sincere  intentions,  and  never 
saying  the  same  thing,  he  might  cause  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineans,  to  be  taken  into  alliance.  And  so  it  turned 
out.  For  when,  on  coming  before  the  people  and  being  asked 
that  question,  they  did  not  say,  as  they  had  said  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  they  were  come  with  full  powers,  the  Athenians  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  but  on  Alcibiades'  exclaiming  against 
the  Lacedemonians  much  more  vehemently  than  before,  they 
both  listened  to  him,  and  were  ready  straightway  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Argives  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  take 
them  into  alliance.  An  earthquake,  however,  having  occurred 
before  any  thing  was  finally  settled,  that  assembly  was  ad- 
journed. 

46.  In  the  one  which  was  held  next  day,  although  the 
Lacedajmonians  had  been  outwitted,  and  he  himself  utterly 
deceived  with  regard  to  their  confessing  not  to  have  come 
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with  full  powers,  Nicias  nevertheless  maintained  that  they 
ought  rather  to  become  friends  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  and, 
deferring  their  measures  with  the  Argives,  to  send  once  more 
to  them,  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  He  '  represented 
that  it  was  to  their  own  honour,  but  to  their  rivals'  discredit, 
for  the  war  to  be  put  off:  for  since  their  own  affairs  were  in 
so  good  a  condition,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  prosperity 
as  long  as  possible ;  whereas  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their 
present  misfortunes,  it  would  be  gain  to  run  all  hazards  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  he  prevailed  on  them  to  send  ambas- 
sadors, of  whom  he  was  himself  one,  to  bid  tlie  Laceda-mo- 
nians,  if  they  had  any  just  intentions,  to  restore  Panactum 
standing,  with  Amphipolis,  and  to  give  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Boeotians,  if  they  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  as  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  they  should  make  peace  with  none 
but  by  mutual  consent.  They  told  them  also  to  say,  that  f/ie// 
too,  if  they  had  wished  to  act  unjustly,  might  have  already 
taken  the  Argives  for  their  allies,  since  they  were  come  to 
them  for  that  very  purpose.  And  whatever  complaint  they 
had  against  them,  they  gave  instructions  on  the  subject  to 
Nicias  and  his  colleagues,  and  then  sent  them  oH".  "Wlren  they 
came  there,  and,  after  delivering  their  other  messages,  finally 
declared,  that  unless  they  gave  up  their  alliance  with  the  Boe- 
otians, in  case  of  their  not  acceding  to  the  treaty,  the  Athenians 
also  would  take  as  their  allies  the  Argives  and  those  who 
joined  them  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  renounce  the 
alliance  with  the  Boeotians — the  party  of  Xenares,  the  ephor, 
and  all  the  rest  who  had  the  same  views,  having  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  that, — but  the  oaths  they  renewed  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  :  for  he  was  afraid  of  returning  with  all  his 
objects  unaccomplished,  and  of  being  exposed  to  censure,  (as 
indeed  was  the  case,)  since  he  was  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  treaty  with  tiie  Lacedasmonians.  On  his  return,  when  the 
Athenians  heard  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  Lacedaemon, 
immediately  tliey  were  enraged ;  and  since  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  happening 
to  be  present,  (having  been  introduced  by  Alcibiades,)  they 

1  Or,  as  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  others  explain  it,  "  advising  that  hostilities 
should  be  deferred."  For  a  very  similar  use  of  iu  with  an  adjective,  com- 
pare I.  137.  6,  ETTEiSi;  £1/  TcS  diT<f)a\tl  fxtv  i/xoi,  tKtivuy  oi  iv  kiriKivOuvto  ttu- 
Xti/  h  aTTOKOfitSt'i  iylyvi-TO. 
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made  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  them  on  the  following 
terms  : 

47.  "  The  Atlienians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans 
made  a  treaty  for  a  hundred  years,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  allies  in  their  respective  dominions,  to  be  observed 
without  guile  or  injury,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  That  it 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  arms  with  a  mischievous  de- 
sign, either  for  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  against  the  Athenians,  or  for  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever, 

"  That  the  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Athenians, 
Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall  be  allies  for  a  hundred 
years. 

"  That  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against  the  territory 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall 
go  to  the  succour  of  Athens,  according  to  whatever  message 
the  Athenians  may  send  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case 
of  their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  Argives,  Mantineans,  and 
Eleans,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  these 
states  ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  termin- 
ate hostilities  with  that  state,  unless  they  all  think  fit  to  do  so. 
That  the  Athenians  likewise  shall  go  to  the  succour  of  Argos, 
Mantinea,  and  Elis,  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against 
the  Elean,  Mantinean,  or  Argive  territory,  according  to  what- 
ever message  these  states  may  send,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case  of 
their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenians,  Eleans,  Mantineans, 
and  Argives,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  of 
them  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  terminate  hostilities 
with  that  state,  unless  all  the  states  think  fit  to  do  so. 

"  That  they  shall  not  allow  armed  troops  to  pass  for  hostile 
purposes  through  their  own  land,  or  that  of  the  allies  in  their 
respective  dominions,  nor  by  sea,  unless  all  the  states,  the 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  have  decreed 
that  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"  That  to  the  troops  going  as  succours  the  state  which 
sends  them  shall  fui-nish  provisions  for  thirty  days  after  their 
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arrival  in  the  state  which  sent  them  word  to  succour  it,  and 
on  their  return  in  the  same  way :  but  that  in  case  of  their 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  for  a  longer  time, 
the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  supply  them  with  provisions, 
at  the  rate  of  three  ^l-^ginetan  oboli  a  day  for  a  heavy-armed 
soldier,  a  light-armed,  or  a  bowman,  and  of  an  ^Eginetan 
drachma  for  a  horseman. 

"  That  the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  have  the  com- 
mand, while  the  war  is  in  its  own  territory;  but  that  in  case 
of  the  states  resolving  to  make  a  joint  expedition  in  any 
quarter,  an  equal  share  of  the  command  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
all  the  states. 

"  That  the  treaty  shall  be  sworn  to,  by  the  Athenians  on  be- 
half both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  their  allies,  by  each  several 
state.  That  they  shall  swear  that  oath  respectively  which  is  the 
most  binding  in  their  country,  over  full-grown  victims  ;  and  the 
oatli  shall  be  to  tliis  effect ;  '  I  will  stand  by  this  alliance  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations,  honestly,  without  injury,  and  with- 
out guile,  and  will  not  violate  it  by  any  method  or  means 
whatever.'  Tiiat  the  persons  to  take  the  oath  shall  be,  at 
Athens,  the  council  and  the  home  magistrates,  the  prytanes 
administering  it;  at  Argos,  the  council,  the  'eighty,  and  the 
artynce,  the  eighty  administering  it ;  at  Mantinea,  the  demi- 
nrgi,  the  council,  and  the  other  magistrates,  the  theori  and 
the  polemarchs  administering  it ;  at  Elis,  the  deminrgi,  tiie 
magistrates,  and  the  six  hundred,  the  demiurgi  and  thesmo- 
phidaces  administering  it.  That  the  oaths  shall  be  renewed, 
by  the  Athenians,  on  going  to  Elis,  IMantinea,  and  Argos, 
thirty  days  before  the  Olympic  festival  ;  by  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  ]\Iantineans,  on  going  to  Athens,  ten  days  before 
the  great  Panathenaic  festival. 

"  That  the  stipulations  respecting  the  treaty,  the  oaths,  and 
the  alliance,  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  citadel ;  by  the  Argives,  in  the  market-place,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo ;  by  the  Mantineans,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  market-place  :  and  that  a  brazen  pillar  shall  be 
erected  at  their  joint  expense  at  Olympia,  at  the  present  festi- 
val.    That  should  these  states  think  it  better  to  make  any 

'  For  what  little  is  known  of  the  several  offices  here  mentioned,  see  Ar- 
nold's note,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  it. 
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addition  to  the  articles  agreed  on,  whatever  seems  fit  to  all 
the  states,  on  holding  common  deliberation,  that  shall  be 
binding." 

48.  In  this  way  were  the  treaty  and  alliances  concluded  ; 
and  yet  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  was 
not  renounced  on  this  account  by  either  party.  But  though 
the  Corinthians  were  allies  of  the  Argives,  they  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  new  treaty.  Nay,  before  this  time,  when  an  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  Eleans,  Argives,  and  Manti- 
neans,  to  be  at  war  and  peace  with  the  same  states,  they  did 
not  join  the  league,  but  said  that  they  were  content  with  the  first 
alliance  which  had  been  made  for  purposes  of  defence,  on  con- 
dition of  succouring  one  another,  but  not  joining  to  attack 
any  party.  The  Corinthians,  then,  thus  stood  aloof  from  tlieir 
allies,  and  turned  their  thoughts  again  towards  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

49.  The  Olympic  festival  was  held  this  summer,  that  at 
which  Androsthenes  the  Arcadian  was  victor  the  first  time  in 
the  ^  pancratium.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  from  the 
temple  by  the  Eleans,  so  that  they  could  neither  sacrifice  nor 
enter  the  lists,  as  x-efusing  to  pay  the  fine  to  which  the 
Eleans,  by  virtue  of  tlie  Olympian  law,  had  condemned  them, 
alleging  that  they  had  attacked  the  fortress  of  Phyrcus, 
and  sent  a  body  of  their  heavy-armed  into  Lepreum  during 
the  Olympic  truce.  The  fine  imposed  upon  them  was  two 
thousand  mina?,  being  two  for  each  heavy-armed  soldier,  as 
the  law  ordains.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassadors, 
and  pleaded  that  it  had  not  been  fairly  imposed  upon  them  ; 
declaring  that  the  truce  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  at  La- 
cedfemon,  when  they  sent  their  troops  into  Lepreum.  The 
Eleans,  however,  maintained  that  the  cessation  of  arms  in 
their  country  had  already  commenced,  (for  they  proclaim  it 
amongst  themselves  first,)  and  that  while  they  were  living  in 
quiet,  and  not  expecting  any  thing,  as  it  was  time  of  truce,  the 
Lacedeemonians  had  committed  an  injury  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise. The  Lacedasmonians  replied,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  the  Eleans  having  still  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Lacedgemon, 
if  they  had  thought  them  already  guilty  of  injustice  ;  but  they 
had  done  so,  as  not  thinking  it ;  and  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  gone  any  where  to  attack  them.    The  Eleans,  however, 

'  Consisting  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 
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adhered  to  the  same  statement,  namely,  that  they  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  guilty  ;  but  that  if  they  would 
restore  Lepreum  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  share  of  the  money,  and  would  themselves  pay  for  them 
that  which  fell  to  the  god. 

50.  When  they  did  not  comply,  they  required  them  again 
to  do  as  follows  :  not  to  give  back  Lepreum,  if  they  objected 
to  it,  but  to  mount  on  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter — since 
they  were  so  anxious  to  have  access  to  the  temple — and  swear 
before  the  Greeks  that  assuredly  they  would  discharge  the 
fine  at  a  future  period.  But  Avhen  tliey  would  not  do  this 
either,  the  Laeedieinonians  were  excluded  from  the  temple — 
from  the  sacrifice  and  from  the  games — and  made  their  offer- 
ings at  home ;  while  the  rest  of  tlie  Greeks,  except  the  Le- 
preans,  sent  their  deputations  to  the  festival.  However,  the 
Eleans  were  afraid  of  their  sacrificing  by  force,  and  kept  guard 
with  a  heavy-armed  company  of  their  young  men  ;  while  there 
also  came  to  them  a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantineans,  each  a 
thousand  strong,  and  some  Athenian  cavalry,  that  were  at 
Argos,  waiting  for  the  festival.  And  a  great  alarm  was  pro- 
duced in  the  assembly  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  should  come  in 
arms ;  especially  after  Lichas  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  Laceda3- 
monian,  was  scourged  on  the  course  by  the  '  lictors,  because, 
on  his  horses  being  the  winners,  and  the  Boeotian  people  being 
proclaimed  victor,  on  account  of  his  having  no  right  to  enter 
the  lists,  he  came  Ibrward  on  to  tlie  course,  and  crowned  the 
charioteer,  from  a  wish  to  show  that  the  chariot  was  his.  All 
therefore  were  now  much  more  afraid,  and  thought  there 
would  be  some  disturbance.  However,  the  Lacedaemonians 
kept  quiet,  and  let  the  feast  thus  pass  by. — After  the  Olym- 
pic festival,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  repaired  to  Corinth, 
to  berr  that  state  to  come  over  to  them.  Some  Lacednsmonian 
ambassadors,  too,  happened  to  be  there ;  and  after  there  had 
been  much  discussion,  nothing  was  accomplished  at  last ;  but 
an  earthquake  having  occurred,  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.     And  so  the  summer  ended. 

51.  The  following  winter  the  Heracleans  in  Trachinia  fought 
a  battle  with  the  jEnianians,  Dolopians,  Maleans,  and  some  of 
the  Thessalians.  For  these  nations  were  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  their  city ;  as  it  was  against  no  other  country  but 

'  Or,  "  by  the  umpires,"  as  Bredow,  Haack,  and  others  think. 
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theirs  that  the  place  was  fortified.  Accordingly  they  opposed  the 
city  on  its  first  settlement,  by  annoying  it  as  far  as  they  could  ; 
and  at  this  time  they  defeated  the  Heracleans  in  the  engage- 
ment, Xenares  son  of  Cnidis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  being  slain, 
and  others  of  the  Heracleans  also  cut  off.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war. 

52.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  summer, 
the  Boeotians  seized  on  Heraclea,  when  it  was  miserably  re- 
duced after  the  battle,  and  sent  away  Hegesippidas  the  Lace- 
deemonian,  on  the  charge  of  governing  it  ill.  They  occupied 
the  place  through  fear  that,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
distracted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenians 
might  take  it.  The  Lacedseraonians,  however,  were  offended 
with  them  for  what  they  had  done.  The  same  summer,  Al- 
cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  being  one  of  the  generals  at  Atliens, 
having  the  co-operation  of  the  Argives  and  the  allies,  went 
into  the  Peloponnese  with  a  few  Athenian  heavy-armed  and 
bowmen  ;  and  taking  with  him  some  of  the  allies  in  those  parts, 
both  proceeded  to  settle  in  concert  with  them  otlier  matters 
connected  with  the  alliance,  marching  about  the  Peloponnese 
with  his  troops,  and  persuaded  the  Patreans  to  carry  their 
walls  down  to  the  sea  ;  intending  also  himself  to  build  a  fort 
beside  the  Achaean  Rhium.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians,  and  all  to  whose  injury  it  would  have  been  built,  came 
against  him,  and  prevented  his  doing  it. 

53.  The  same  summer  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epi- 
daurians  and  Argives  ;  nominally,  about  the  offering  to  Apollo 
Pythasus,  which  the  Epidaurians  were  bound  to  make,  but 
did  not,  for  '  certain  lands  by  the  river  side  ;  (the  Argives  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  temple  ;)  but  even  independently 
of  this  charge,  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  thought  it  desirable 
to  get  possession  of  Epidaurus,  if  they  could ;  both  to  insure 
the  neutrality  of  Corinth,  and  thinking  that  the  Athenians 
would  find  it  a  shorter  passage  for  their  succours  through 
^Egina,  than  by  sailing  round  Scyllaeum.  The  Argives  there- 
fore prepared  to  invade  Epidaurus  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
exact  the  offerinq;. 


D 


'  I  have  adopted  Poppo's  reading,  TrapairoTafiLwv,  as  Arnold  himself  con- 
fesses that  the  coiumou  one,  f^oTafj.iwvy  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  Of  Bloom- 
field's  conjecture,  (ioTavofxwv,  "pastures,"  Poppo  says,  "refutationc  non 


indiget. 
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54.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  at  the  same  time  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  Leuctra,  on  their  own  borders,  op- 
posite Mount  Lycaeum,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of 
Arciiidamus,  their  king  ;  but  no  one  knew  what  was  their 
destination,  not  even  the  'cities  from  which  contingents 
were  sent.  When,  however,  the  omens  from  tiieir  sacrifices 
were  not  favourable  for  crossing  the  border,  they  both  re- 
turned liome  themselves,  and  sent  word  to  their  allies  to  pre- 
pare to  take  the  field  after  the  ensuing  month  ;  (that  being  the 
month  Carneus,  a  holy  period  amongst  the  Dorians).  On  their 
retiring,  the  Argives  marched  out  on  the  26th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding Carneus  ;  "and  advancing  that  day  the  whole  of  tlie  time, 
invaded  the  Epidaurian  territory,  and  proceeded  to  lay  it  waste. 
The  Epidaurians  invoked  the  aid  of  their  allies ;  but  some  of 
them  pleaded  the  month  as  an  excuse,  while  others,  even  after 
coming  to  the  borders  of  Epidaurus,  remained  inactive. 

•  Dukcr  and  Poppo  suppose  the  cities  of  Laconia  to  be  here  intended. 

*  I  have  fullowcd  Arnold's  former  intcTi)rctation  of  this  very  doubtful 
passage,  as  appearing  less  objectionable,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other  that 
has  been  proposed  ;  though  he  himself  abandons  it  in  his  last  edition. 
Giiller  and  Bloomfield  put  the  comma  after  TauTiji/,  and  read  icrtfaWov ; 
but  to  this  there  is  what  appeai-s  to  me  an  insuperable  objection.  Often  as 
the  verb  i(r€dX\w  occurs  in  Thucydidcs,  it  is  never  used,  when  speaking  of 
a  coitntry,  to  signify  a  continuance  of  offensive  measures  ;  but  always  ex- 
presses the  one  definite  act  of  crossing  an  enemy's  borders  and  invadiug  liis 
territorj' ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  cognate  substantive 
tvtoKri.  The  imperfect  tense  therefore,  though  quite  appropriate  for  ex- 
pressing the  ravages  which  troops  continued  to  make  when  once  in  the 
country,  is  inappropriate  with  reference  to  the  invasion  itself;  and  could 
only  be  used  with  -wavTa  rou  xpoVoi/  on  the  supposition  of  the  army  retreat- 
ing within  its  own  frontier  continvially,  and  invading  the  country  afresh ; 
which  is  not  only  improbable  in  this  particular  instance,  but  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  first  sentence  of  the  next  chapter :  "  Kal  Kad'  vv  x.p6vov  iv  nj 
'E-moavpw  ol  'ApyiloL  iicrav."  Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  sec. 
2,  we  have  the  aorist  i<Ti€a.'Kov  followed  by  the  imperfect  iotjovif,  and  as  all 
the  MSS.  but  two  have  the  same  reading  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  of  its  being  the  genuine  one. — Poppo  objects  to  Gbller's  explanation, 
but  does  not  propose  any  thing  himself  Bp.  Thirlwall  adopts  that  of  Por- 
tus,  Acacius,  and  Hoffmann;  "although  they  had  always  kept  that  day 
holy."  To  this  Arnold  objects;  "but  can  Thucydidcs  have  written  Kai 
(iyovTti  as  signifying  Kai-mp  dyoi/TES?"  I  certainly  do  not  see  why  he 
could  not,  since  lie  appears  to  have  used  a  similar  construction  elsewhere ; 
see  VI.  16.  (i,  t^  oi>  kuI  Tnpiyivo/xivoL  tj;  /uaj^j?  ovotirio  Kai  vuv  fiifiaiwi 
Oap(Tov<Ti ;  if  not  also  1.5.  4.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  more  solid  objection,  that 
he  never  uses  either  ayeiu  with  hfxipav  in  that  sense  (though  he  does  with 
kopTi']v) ;  nor  iravTa  tov  xpovov  to  signify  "the  whole  course  of  time,"  as 
distinguished  from  "the  whole  of  Me  time,"  i.  e.  of  some  definite  period; 
but  either  att  or  Sia  iravTO's.  Xor,  again,  does  the  statement  thus  supposed 
to  be  made  respecting  the  holy  day  rest  on  any  thing  but  assumption. 
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55,  At  the  time  that  the  Argives  were  in  Epidaurus,  de- 
putations from  the  states  assembled  at  Mantinea,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Athenians.  And  when  the  conference  began, 
the  Corinthians  said  that  their  words  did  not  agree  with  their 
deeds ;  since  they  were  sitting  in  council  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  while  the  Epidaurians  with  their  allies  and  the  Argives 
were  arrayed  against  each  other  under  arms.  Deputies  there- 
fore from  each  party  ought  first  to  go  and  separate  the  armies, 
and  then  come  and  speak  again  on  the  subject  of  peace.  In 
compliance  with  this  sentiment,  they  went  and  brought  back 
the  Argives  out  of  the  Epidaurian  territory.  They  then  as- 
sembled again,  but  could  not  even  then  come  to  any  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  Argives  again  invaded  Epidaurus,  and  laid  it 
waste.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  marched  out  to  Gary* ; 
and  returned  again,  Avhen  the  omens  on  that  occasion  also 
proved  unfavourable  to  them.  The  Argives,  after  ravaging 
about  a  third  of  the  Epidaurian  territory,  returned  home. 
Moreover,  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  their  assistance,  with  Alcibiades  as  general ;  but  on  learn- 
ing that  the  Lacedtemonians  had  ended  their  expedition,  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  them,  they  returned 
home.     And  so  the  summer  passed  by, 

^Q.  The  following  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Athenians  in  sending  by  sea  to  Epidaurus 
three  hundred  garrison  troops,  under  command  of  Agesippidas. 
The  Argives  therefore  went  to  the  Athenians,  and  complained, 
that  though  it  had  been  specified  in  the  treaty  that  they 
should  not  allow  an  enemy  to  pass  thi'ough  their  respective 
countries,  they  had  allowed  them  to  go  there  by  sea ;  and 
therefore  they  should  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  if  the 
Athenians,  on  their  side,  did  not  take  the  Messenians  and  he- 
lots to  Pylus,  to  annoy  the  LacedaBmonians.  So  the  Athenians, 
at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Laconian  pillar,  that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  not  adhered 
to  their  oaths ;  and  they  conveyed  the  helots  who  were  at 
Cranii  to  Pylus,  to  plunder  the  country ;  though  in  other  re- 
spects they  remained  quiet.  Now  in  the  course  of  hostilities 
during  this  winter  between  the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  no 
pitched  battle  was  fought,  but  there  were  only  ambuscades 
and  skirmishes,  in  which  some  were  slain  on  each  side,  as 
might  happen.   When  the  winter  was  closing,  and  spring  was 
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now  at  hand,  the  Argives  went  with  scalincr  ladders  to  Epi- 
daurus,  supposing  that  it  would  be  left  unguarded  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  intending  to  take  it  by  stonn  ;  but  returned 
unsuccessful.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

57.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians saw  that  the  Epidaurians,  who  were  their  allies, 
were  in  distress,  and  that  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese 
had  either  separated  from  them,  or  were  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  them  ;  thinking  that  if  they  did  not  quickly  prevent 
it,  they  would  proceed  to  a  greater  degree  of  disaffection, 
they  marched  with  all  their  forces,  themselves  and  the  he- 
lots, against  Argos,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Ar- 
ohidamus,  king  of  the  Laceda;monians.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  Tegeans,  and  as  many  others  of  the  Arcadians 
as  were  in  alliance  with  them.  The  allies  in  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnese  also,  and  those  beyond  it,  mustered  at  Phlius ; 
the  BcBOtians  with  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  the  same  num- 
ber of  light-armed,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  '  hamippi ;  the  Corinthians  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  the  rest  as  might  severally  happen  ;  but  the  Pldiasians 
in  full  force,  as  the  army  was  posted  in  their  country. 

58.  Now  the  Argives  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  when  they  were  on 
their  march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rest  at  Phlius,  then 
they  also  took  the  field.  Tliey  were  reinforced  by  the  Man- 
tineans  with  their  allies,  and  by  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
of  the  Eleans.  And  as  they  advanced,  they  met  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Methydrium  in  Arcadia,  and  each  army  occupied 
a  hill.  The  Argives  then  prepared  to  engage  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians,  cut  off  as  they  were  by  themselves  :  but  Agis  broke  up 
in  the  night,  and  eluding  them,  proceeded  to  the  rest  of  the 
allies  at  Phlius.  The  Argives,  on  finding  this,  marched,  as 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  to  Argos  first,  and  then  to  where  they 
expected  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  allies  would  descend 
into  their  country,  namely,  the  road  running  by  Nemea.  Agis, 
however,  did  not  take  that  road,  as  they  expected  him  to  do ; 
but  having  given  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadi- 
ans, and    Epidaurians,  he  advanced    by  another  and  more 

^   i.  e.  light  infantry  who  accompanied  the  cavalry  into  action       See 
Poppo's  note. 
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difficult  route,  and  so  came  down  into  the  plain  of  Argos. 
The  Corinthians,  Pellenians,  and  Phliasians  marched- by  ano- 
ther steep  road ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  had  been  ordered  to  descend  by  that  leading  to  Nemea, 
where  the  Argives  were  posted,  in  order  that,  if  the  Argives 
should  advance  into  the  plain  against  his  own  division,  they 
might  hang  on  their  rear,  and  use  their  cavalry  with  effect. 
He  then,  having  made  these  arrangements  and  entered  the 
plain,  proceeded  to  ravage  Saminthus  and  other  places. 

59.  The  Argives,  having  discovered  it,  advanced  from  Ne- 
mea, when  it  was  now  day,  to  their  succour ;  and  falling  in 
with  the  forces  of  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  killed  a 
few  of  the  former,  but  themselves  had  rather  more  killed  by 
the  latter.  And  now  the  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  advanced,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  towards  Nemea, 
and  found  the  Argives  no  longer  there ;  but  they  had  gone 
down,  on  seing  their  property  ravaged,  and  were  forming  for 
battle  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians  also  were  preparing  to  meet 
them.  Now  the  Argives  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies  ;  for  on  the  side  of  the  plain  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  those  with  them  excluded  them  from  their  city ;  above 
them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians  ;  and 
in  the  direction  of  Nemea  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians,  and  Me- 
gareans. They  had  no  cavalry  with  them  ;  '  for  the  Athenians 
alone  of  all  the  allies  had  not  yet  joined  them.  Now  the 
mass  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  did  not  consider  their 
present  position  so  formidable;  but  fancied  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  on  favourable  terms,  and  that  they  had  inter- 
cepted the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  own  country,  and  close  by 
their  city.  But  two  individuals  of  the  Argives,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  five  generals,  and  Alciphron,  the  -proxenus  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  when  the  armies  were  now  on  the  very  point 
of  engaging,  went  to  Agis,  and  in  a  conference  urged  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  battle  ;  since  the  Argives  were  prepared  to  give 
and  accept  fair  and  equal  arbitration  for  whatever  complaints 
the  Lacedemonians  had  against  them,  and  to  make  a  treaty 
and  live  in  peace  for  the  future. 

60.  Those  of  the  Argives  who  made  these  statements  did  so 
on  their  own  authority,  and  not  by  order  of  the  people  ;  and 

'  Implj-ing,  of  course,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  amongst 
the  confederates  who  had  any  cavalry. 
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Agis  on  hi-5  own  discretion  received  their  proposals  ;  and  with- 
out consulting,  any  more  than  theii  had,  with  the  majority, 
but  only  communicating  them  to  one  of  the  officers  who  joined 
the  expedition,  granted  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which 
they  were  to  fultil  their  agreement.  And  so  he  immediately 
led  back  the  army,  without  explaining  the  matter  to  any  of 
the  other  confederates.  The  Lacedtemonians  and  allies  fol- 
lowed, indeed,  as  he  led  them,  out  of  respect  for  the  law  ;  but 
amongst  each  other  they  blamed  him  exceedingly,  considering 
that  when  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fighting  on  favour- 
able terms,  and  their  enemies  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  were  returning  without 
having  achieved  any  thing  worthy  of  their  preparations.  For 
indeed  this  was  the  finest  Grecian  army  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  up  to  that  time  ;  and  it  appeared  such  espe- 
cially while  it  was  still  all  united  at  Nemea,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  full  force,  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Co- 
rinthians, Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Pidiasians,  and  Megareans  ; 
and  those,  too,  all  picked  men  from  their  respective  popula- 
tions, and  thinking  tliemselves  a  match,  not  only  for  the  Argive 
confederacy,  but  even  for  another  such  added  to  it.  Thus 
then  the  army,  finding  great  fault  with  Agis,  withdrew,  and 
dispersed  to  tiieir  several  homes.  But  tiie  Argives,  on  tlieir 
side,  blamed  far  more  severely  still  those  who  had  concluded 
the  truce  without  consulting  tlie  people  ;  as  they  too  thought 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  escaped  when  they  never  could 
have  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  destroying  them  ;  since  the 
contest  would  have  been  decided  near  their  own  city,  and  in 
concert  with  many  brave  allies.  On  their  return  therefore 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  in  the  bed  of  the  Charadrus, 
where  they  try  all  causes  that  may  arise  from  any  expedition, 
before  they  enter  the  city.  He  escaped  by  flying  for  refuge 
to  the  altar  ;  his  property,  however,  was  confiscated  by  them. 
61.  After  this,  when  the  Athenian  succours  arrived,  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Argives  being 
loath,  notwithstanding  their  arrival,  to  break  the  truce  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  commanded  them  to  go  back,  though 
they  wished  to  make  a  communication  to  them,  and  did 
not  grant  them  a  public  audience,  until  the  ^Mantineans  and 
Eleans,  (for  they  were  still  there,)  by  their  entreaties,  con- 
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strained  tliem  to  do  so.  The  Athenians  then — Alcibiades  being 
present  as  ambassador — spoke  before  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  to  this  effect ;  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  truce  ^  even 
to  have  been  made,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  allies  ;  and 
that  now,  since  their  force  had  come  so  seasonably,  they  ought 
to  proceed  to  hostilities.  And  having  persuaded  the  allies 
by  their  arguments,  they  immediately  marched  against  Orcho- 
raenus,  all  but  the  Argives,  who,  though  persuaded  to  the 
measure,  still  stayed  behind  at  first ;  afterwards,  however,  they 
also  went.  Thus  they  all  sat  down  before  Orchomenus,  and 
besieged  it,  and  made  assaults  upon  it ;  being  for  other 
reasons  desirous  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  especially  as 
some  hostages  from  Arcadia  were  deposited  there  by  the  La- 
cedjemonians.  The  Orchomenians,  alarmed  at  the  weakness 
of  their  wall  and  the  number  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  fearing, 
since  no  succours  had  arrived,  that  they  might  perish  before 
they  did,  surrendered  on  condition  of  joining  the  confederacy, 
giving  hostages  of  their  own  to  the  IVIantineans,  and  delivering 
up  those  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  with  them. 

62.  After  this,  when  the  allies  were  now  in  possession  of 
Orchomenus,  they  consulted  to  which  of  the  remaining  places 
they  should  proceed  first.  The  Eleans  urged  them  to  go 
against  Lepreum,  the  Mantineans  against  Tegea  ;  and  the 
Argives  and  Athenians  sided  with  the  Mantineans.  The 
Eleans,  being  angry  at  their  not  determining  to  march  against 
Lepreum,  returned  home ;  while  the  rest  of  the  allies  made 
preparations  at  Mantinea  for  proceeding  against  Tegea  ;  and  a 
party  of  the  Tegeans  themselves  in  the  town  were  ready  to 
give  up  the  government  to  them. 

63.  As  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  returned 
from  Argos  after  concluding  the  four  months'  truce,  they 
blamed  Agis  exceedingly  for  not  having  brought  Argos  into 
subjection  to  them,  when  there  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
they  thought  had  never  before  presented  itself ;  for  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  find  so  many  and  such  allies  collected  together. 
But  when  tidings  also  came  of  the  capture  of  Orchomenus,  they 
were  far  more  enraged,  and  under  the  influence  of  anger  resolved 

1  Kul  yii^oivTo.]  Arnold  and  Poppo  aijrcc  with  Bauer  in  thinking  that 
/cat  oufjht  to  have  been  put  before  at  a-rrouSai ;  hut  may  it  not  be  intended 
to  qualify  yivoivro  alone,  as  I  have  taken  it  ?  in  which  case  it  stands  just  as 
it  ought. 
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immediately  (contrary  to  their  general  habit)  that  they  ought 
to  demolish  his  house,  and  fine  him  ten  thousand  drachmas. 
But  he  besought  them  to  do  none  of  these  things  ;  lor  he  would 
atone  for  his  fiiults  by  good  service  when  he  next  took  the 
field,  or  they  might  then  do  to  him  whatever  they  pleased. 
Accordingly,  they  abstained  from  the  fine  and  tlie  demolition 
of  his  house,  but  passed  a  law  at  that  time  which  had  never 
before  existed  amongst  them  ;  for  they  chose  ten  Spartans  to 
act  as  counsellors  with  him,  without  whose  consent  he  should 
have  no  power  tu  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city. 

64.  Meanwhile  intelligence  reached  them  from  their  friends 
in  Tegea,  that  unless  they  came  there  quickly,  Tegea  would 
go  over  from  them  to  the  Argives  and  their  allies,  and  that  it 
had  all  but  done  so.  Upon  this  then  succour  was  given  them 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  helots  in  full  force,  with  vigour, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  had  never  beiMi  done  before.  Tliey  ad- 
vanced to  Orestheum,  in  the  Maenalian  territory  ;  and  com- 
manded those  of  the  Arcadians  who  were  their  allies  to  muster 
and  march  close  after  them  to  Tegea  ;  while  tiicy  themselves, 
after  coming  all  of  tiiem  as  far  as  Orestheum,  from  that  place 
sent  back  home  the  sixth  part  of  their  force,  in  which  were 
included  tiiose  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, to  protect  their  property  at  home,  and  with  tiie  remainder 
of  their  army  arrived  at  Tegea,  where  tlieir  allies  from  Ar- 
cadia joined  them  not  long  after.  Tiiey  also  sent  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, Boeotians,  Pliocians,  and  Locrians,  with  orders  to 
reinforce  them  as  quickly  as  possible  at  jNIantinea.  But  to 
these  the  notice  was  short,  and  it  was  not  easy,  except  in  a 
body,  and  after  waiting  for  each  other,  to  cross  the  enemy's 
territory;  for  it  closed  up  the  communication,  lying  just  in 
the  way  of  it :  however,  tlicy  made  all  haste  notwithstanding. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  taking  with  them  their  Ar- 
cadian allies  who  had  joined  them,  invaded  the  territory  of 
Mantinea,  and  having  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
laid  waste  the  land. 

65.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  seeing  them,  occupied 
a  position  that  was  strong  and  diflicult  of  access,  and  drew  u[) 
their  troops  for  action.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
immediately  advanced  against  them,  and  proceeded  to  within 
stone's  throw  or  arrow-shot ;  when  one  of  the  elders  called  out 
to  Agis,  "  that  he  Avas  purposing  to  cure  evil  with  evil ;"  mean- 
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iiig  that  his  present  unseasonable  eagerness  was  intended  to  be 
a  reparation  of  his  culpable  retreat  from  Argos.  He  then, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  exclamation,  or  because  he  was 
himself  suddenly  struck  by  some  resolution  different  from  what 
he  had  before  adopted,  led  his  army  back  again  with  all  speed, 
before  the  engagement  had  begun  ;  and  going  into  the  Tegean 
country,  diverted  over  that  of  the  Mantineans  the  water  about 
which  the  Tegeans  and  Mantineans  are  continually  engaged 
in  hostilities,  as  it  causes  a  general  injury  to  whichever  coun- 
try it  falls  into.  His  object  was  to  bring  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  down  from  the  hill,  on  their  coming  '  to  resist  the 
diversion  of  the  water,  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  so  to  fight 
the  battle  on  the  plain.  Accordingly,  after  staying  there  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  during  that  day,  he  turned  it 
off.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at 
first  amazed  at  his  sudden  retreat,  when  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  them,  and  did  not  know  what  to  conjecture.  Afterwards, 
when  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  out  of  sight,  while  they  them- 
selves remained  still,  and  did  not  follow  them,  they  then  began 
to  blame  their  generals  again  ;  both  because,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, the  Lacedeemonians,  when  fairly  caught  near  Argos, 
had  been  suffered  to  escape ;  and  now,  Avhen  they  were  run- 
ning away,  no  one  pursued  them ;  but  with  perfect  quiet  the 
enemy  were  saving  themselves,  while  they  were  being  be- 
trayed. The  generals,  then,  were  at  the  moment  confounded, 
but  afterwards  they  led  them  off  from  the  hill,  and  having  ad- 
vanced on  to  the  plain,  pitched  their  camp,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  advancing  against  the  enemy. 

66.  The  next  day  the  Argives  and  their  allies  formed  their 
line  as  they  intended  to  engage,  should  they  fall  in  witli  their 
opponents ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  going  back  again 
from  the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  into  their  old  en- 
campment, see  the  enemy  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  all 

'  Though  it  is  true,  as  Arnold  obsei^ves,  that  neither  (ioiidouvTa?,  nor 
the  participle  in  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Poppo,  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  present  put  for  a  future ;  yet  the  full  meaning  of  those  participles 
appears  to  be  most  naturally  conveyed  in  English  by  the  sign  of  the  future, 
since  they  arc  expressive  of  intention ;  a  force  which  the  present  indicative 
frequently  has,  and  which  might  therefore  be  expected  in  the  participle  as 
■well.  For  other  instances  of  it  in  Thucydides,  compare  II.  65.  8,  oia  to  fxii 
KTwfutvo'i  t^  00  Trpo(7-i)KuvT(ov  Tijv  odvajxiv  TToos  r{Cnivnv  T£  \iysiv.  I  V  .  61.  1, 
X()j;  TU  fxi]  irpu(j>'iKOi/Ta  t7rtft.Tu)/j.tyous  fxaWot/  J)  Ta  etoi/kj  (JXinTTOvra^ 
fuu.u.uxotJ'i  Ti  iTrdyta^ai,  k.  t.  /\. 
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by  this  time  in  ordei*  of  battle,  and  advanced  from  the  hill. 
The  Lacedii3nioiiian.s,  then,  were  on  this  occasion  in  the  greatest 
consternation  they  had  ever  experienced  within  their  memory. 
For  their  preparations  had  to  be  made  on  a  short  notice  ;  and 
immediately  they  fell  into  their  i-anks  in  a  hurry,  Agis,  their 
king,  giving  all  orders,  according  to  their  law.  For  when  a 
king  is  at  the  head  of  an  army,  all  commands  are  given  by 
him  ;  and  he  communicates  to  the  polemarchs  what  is  to  be 
done,  they  to  the  lochoffi,  those  to  the  peiiteconters,  these 
again  to  the  cnomotarc/is,  and  these  to  tlieir  enomoti/ ;  and 
thus  their  orders,  whatever  they  wish  to  be  done,  pass  in  the 
same  manner,  and  quickly  reach  the  troops  ;  for  pretty  nearly 
all  the  army  of  the  Laceda'monians,  a  small  portion  excepted, 
are  officers  over  officers ;  and  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  many. 

67.  On  that  occasion  tlic  Scirita^  formed  their  left  wing  ; 
who  alone  of  the  Laceda-monians  have  always  that  post 
by  themselves.  Next  to  them  were  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neodamodes  with 
them.  Tlien  came  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  with 
their  lochi  posted  one  after  the  other ;  by  their  side  the 
Arcadians  of  Hera?a  ;  after  them  the  ^Ma-nalians  ;  and  on  the 
right  wing  the  Tegeans,  with  a  ^i^w  of  the  Lacedajmonians 
holding  the  extreme  position.  Tiieir  cavalry  was  posted  on 
each  wing.  The  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  drawn  up  in 
this  way.  On  the  side  of  their  opponents,  tiieir  right  wing 
was  occupied  by  the  Mantineans,  because  the  action  was  to  be 
fought  in  their  country ;  and  by  their  side  were  the  Arcadian 
allies.  Then  came  the  tiiousand  picked  men  of  the  Argives, 
for  whom  the  state  had  for  a  long  time  furnished  at  the  public 
expense  a  course  of  training  in  military  matters  ;  next  to 
them  the  other  Argives ;  and  after  these,  their  allies  the 
Cleona^ans  and  Orneans  ;  then  the  Athenians,  holding  the  ex- 
treme left,  and  their  own  cavalry  with  them. 

68.  Such  was  the  order  of  battle  and  the  preparation  on 
both  sides.  The  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  the 
larger  of  the  two  ;  but  as  for  stating  any  number,  either  of 
the  several  divisions  on  each  side,  or  of  their  collective  force, 
I  could  not  do  it  with  accuracy.  For  the  number  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  of  their  govern- 
ment, was  not  known  ;  and  that  of  the  others,  in  consequence 
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of  men's  natural  tendency  to  boasting  with  regard  to  their  own 
numbers,  was  regarded  with  distrust.  From  the  following 
mode  of  calculating,  however,  one  may  see  the  number  of 
Lacedemonians  that  was  present  on  that  occasion..  There 
were  ensased  in  the  battle  seven  lochL  exclusive  of  the  Sci- 
rit?B,  who  amounted  to  six  hundred  ;  and  Mn  each  lochus  there 
were  four  pentecostyes,  and  in  the  'pentecosty  four  enomotice. 
In  the  first  rank  of  the  enomoty  there  were  four  fighting  men. 
^In  depth,  though  they  had  not  all  been  drawn  up  alike,  but 
as  each  lochagus  chose,  they  took  their  position  on  the  field 
uniformly  eight  deep.  And  thus,  along  the  whole  line,  the 
first  rank  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men, 
besides  the  Sciritse. 

69.  When  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the 
following  admonitions  were  then  severally  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  generals.  To  the  Mantineans,  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  for  their  country,  and  to  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  empire  and  slavery — that  they  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  former  after  tastinjr  it,  and  might  avoid  again  tasting 
the  latter.  To  the  Argives,  that  they  would  fight  for  their 
original  supremacy,  and  not  to  brook  being  for  ever  deprived 
of  their  former  equal  share  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avenfre  themselves  on  men  who  were  their  ene- 
mies,  and  near  ones  too,  for  many  acts  of  injustice.  To  the 
Athenians,  that  fighting  as  they  were  in  concert  with  many 
brave  allies,  it  was  a  glorious  thing  for  them  to  show  them- 
selves inferior  to  none ;  and  that  by  defeating  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  Peloponnese,  they  would  enjoy  their  empire 
more  securely,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  while  no  one  else  would 

*  "  The  rerjular  complement  of  the  enomotia  was  twenty-four  men,  be- 
sides its  captain  :  the  pentecosty  was  composed  of  two  enomotiae,  and  the 
lochus  of  two  pentecostyes." — Arnold.     See  liis  whole  note  on  this  passage. 

-  As  the  number  of  the  ranks  must  have  depended  on  that  of  the  files,  and 
have  been  the  same  throughout  the  army,  if  that  were,  or  have  differed,  be- 
cause that  did  ;  it  is  evident  that  any  change  which  the  commander-in-chief 
might  have  made  in  the  previous  dispositions  of  the  several  lochagi,  must 
have  affected  the  breadth  of  the  ranks  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  files, 
though  the  latter  only  is  mentioned,  or  rather  implied,  by  our  author.  The 
supposition  of  such  a  change  is  warranted  by  the  variation  in  the  tenses  of 
the  verbs  ;  and  is  the  only  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  noticed  by  Dobrce — 
that  the  depth  of  the  line  in  each  lochus  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  its  commander,  even  after  the  number  of  men  in  the  front  rank  of  all  of 
them  has  been  said  to  have  been  uniformly  four ;  though  after  this  had  once 
been  settled,  the  other  must,  of  course,  have  been  no  less  uniform.  See 
Poppo's  note. 
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ever  march  against  their  country.  To  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  such  were  the  admonitions  that  were  addressed.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  otlier  liand,  both  individually  amongst 
themselves,  and  with  their  national  war-songs,  exhorted  one 
another,  as  brave  men.  to  remember  what  they  had  learned 
before  ;  knowing  that  actual  training  for  a  long  time  previous 
was  of  more  benefit  than  a  brief  verbal  exhortation,  however 
well  expressed. 

70.  After  this  the  conflict  commenced :  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  advancing  with  haste  and  impetuosity  ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians slowly,  and  to  the  music  of  many  flute-players, 
placed  amongst  them  according  to  custom,  not  with  a  religious 
object,  but  that  they  might  advance  evenly,  stepping  in  time, 
and  so  that  their  line  might  not  be  broken,  a  thing  which 
large  armies  are  apt  to  do  in  their  approaches  to  an  enemy. 

71.  While  they  were  yet  closing  in  battle.  King  Agis  re- 
solved to  execute  a  manoeuvre,  as  follows.  All  armies,  on  going 
into  battle,  are  forced  out  too  much  on  their  right  wing ;  be- 
cause the  men,  in  their  fear,  each  shelter,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  exposed  side  witli  the  shield  of  the  man  who  is  posted 
next  to  them  on  the  riglit,  and  think  that  the  closer  they  are 
locked  together,  the  more  effectually  they  are  protected.  The 
man  who  primarily  gives  occasion  to  this  is  lie  who  stands 
first  on  the  right  wing,  through  wishing  continually  to  with- 
draw from  the  enemy  his  own  unarmed  side  ;  and  the  rest 
follow  him  under  the  influence  of  the  same  fear.  And  so,  on 
that  occasion,  the  Mantineans  reached  with  their  wing  far 
beyond  the  Scirita?,  and  the  Laceda-monians  and  Tegeans  far- 
ther still  beyond  the  Athenians,  inasmuch  as  their  army  was 
larger  than  theirs.  Agis  therefore,  being  afraid  that  their  left 
might  be  surrounded,  and  thinking  that  the  Mantineans  were 
extending  too  far  beyond  it,  gave  ordei's  for  the  Scirita;  and 
Brasidean  soldiers  to  advance  from  their  position  with  a  part 
of  their  number,  and  equalize  their  line  to  that  of  tlie  Man- 
tineans ;  while  into  the  void  thus  created  he  ordered  Hip- 
ponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  of  the  polemarchs,  to  move  over 
from  the  right  wing  with  their  Jochi,  and  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  it  to  fill  it  up  ;  thinking  that  their  own  right  would 
still  have  an  abundance  of  strength,  and  that  the  line  opposite 
the  Mantineans  would  be  formed  the  more  firmly. 

72.  Now  as  he  gave  these  orders  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
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charge,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  consequence  was,  that  Aristocles 
and  Hipponoidas  would  not  move  on,  (they  were  for  this  offence 
afterwards  banished  from  Sparta,  being  thought  to  have  shown 
cowardice,)  and  that  so  the  enemy  closed  with  them  before 
any  thing  could  be  done  ;  and  moreover,  that  when  he  ordered 
the  Sciritjfi  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  since  the  lochi  did  not 
move  on  to  their  support,  neither  could  these  now  fill  up  the 
line.  But  when  the  Lacedtemonians  were  most  decidedly  and 
in  every  respect  beaten  in  point  of  skill,  at  that  very  time 
Hhey  proved  themselves  no  less  superior  in  point  of  courage. 
For  when  they  had  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  opponents, 
though  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  broke  their  Sciritan 
and  Brasidean  corps,  and  the  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  with 
the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argives,  rushing  in  through 
the  open  and  unclosed  part  of  the  line,  cut  up  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  having  surrounded  and  broken  them,  and  drove  them 
to  the  baggage  waggons,  and  killed  some  of  the  veterans 
who  were  posted  as  a  guard  over  them :  though  in  this  part 
of.  the  field,  I  say,  the  Lacedssmonians  were  worsted,  yet 
with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  especially  the  centre, 
where  was  King  Agis,  and  around  him  the  three  hundred 
horsemen,  ^  as  they  are  called,  they  fell  on  the  veterans  of  the 
Argives,  and  what  are  named  the  five  lochi,  with  the 
Cleonajans,  the  Orneans,  and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were 
posted  next  to  them,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  the  majority  not 
having  even  waited  to  close  with  them,  but  having,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  immediately  given  way,  and 
some  of  them  having  been  even  trodden  under  foot,  ^  in  their 
hurry  to  avoid  being  anticipated  and  overtaken. 

'  Or,  "  proved  that  it  was  mainly  through  their  courage  that  they  won 
the  victoiy." 

■^  "  He  adds  KaKovfiivoi,  because,  though  called  horsemen,  they  were 
really  infantry.  The  actual  cavalry  were  on  the  wings,  as  had  been  already 
stated,  ch.  67v  1.  These  "three  hundred  horsemen,"  as  they  were  called, 
"were  originally,  we  may  suppose,  so  many  chiefs,  who  fought  round  their 
king,  not  on  foot,  but  in  their  chariots  ;  this  being  the  early  sense  of  iTTTrtus 
and  Ittttotj)?,  as  we  find  from  Homer." — Arnold. 

^  Literally,  "that  the  overtaking  might  not  anticipate  them."  For 
the  difierent  explanations  of  this  veiy  doubtful  expression,  see  Poppo's 
or  Arnold's  note.  I  have  followed  Heilman  and  Haack  in  considering 
Ti)v  kyKaTa.\i\\lnv  as  the  subject  of  <f)d}jvaL,  (though  it  is,  what  Poppo  calls  it, 
"  durior  explanatio  ;")  because  in  every  other  instance  that  I  have  observed, 
in  which  Thucydides  uses  the  article  toD  with  an  infinitive,  whether  with  fiij 
or  without  it,  it  expresses  purpose,  and  not  effect,  or  cause.  See  I.  4  ;  II.  4. 
2 ;  32.  1 ;  V.  27.  2 ;  VIII.  14. 1 ;  39.  4.     The  only  one  of  these  passages 
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73.  When  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  had 
given  way  on  this  side,  'their  line  was  now  broken  otl'  both 
ways ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedai- 
raonians  and  Tegeanswas  surrounding  the  Athenians  with  the 
troops  which  outflanked  them,  and  they  were  encompassed 
witli  danger  on  both  sides,  as  they  were  being  surrounded  on 
one,  and  were  already  beaten  on  the  otiier.  Indeed  they  would 
have  suffered  most  severely  of  all  the  army,  if  the  presence  of 
their  cavalry  had  not  been  of  service  to  them.  It  happened 
too,  that  Agis,  on  perceiving  the  Lacedremonian  left  wing, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  and  the  thousand  Ar- 
gives, to  be  hard  pressed,  gave  orders  for  the  whole  army  to 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  division  which  was  being  de- 
feated. And  when  this  was  done,  the  Athenians  meanwhile, 
as  the  enemy's  forces  passed  on  and  withdrew  irom  them, 
escaped  at  their  leisure,  and  with  tiiem  the  beaten  division  of 
the  Argives.  The  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  picked  men  of  the  Argives,  were  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  press  on  tlieir  adversaries  ;  l>ut  seeing  their  own  side 
defeated,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  advancing  against  them, 
they  took  to  flight.  And  of  the  ^Mantineans  many  were  slain, 
but  of  the  picked  Argives  the  great  majority  escaped.  However, 
the  flight  and  retreat  were  not  hard  pressed,  nor  to  any  great 
distance ;  for  though  the  Lacedajmonians,  until  they  have 
routed  their  enemies,  fight  for  a  long  time,  and  stubbornly,  as 
regards  standing  their  ground  ;  yet  wlien  they  have  routed 
them,  they  pursue  but  for  a  short  time  and  for  a  little  distance. 

74.  Of  such  a  character  then,  and  answering  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  this  description,  was  the  battle — the  greatest  that 
had  occurred  for  a  very  long  time  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
fought  by  the  most  considerable  states.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
after  piling  their  arms  in  front  of  the  enemy's  dead,  immedi- 
ately erected  a  trophy,  and  stripped  the  slain  ;  and  taking  up 
their  own  dead  carried  them  back  to  Tegea,  where  they  were 
buried,  while  they  restored  the  enemy's  under  truce.  There 
were  killed,  of  tlie  Argives,  Orneans,  and  Cleonx-ans,  seven 
hundred ;    of  the  Mantineans,  two  hundred ;    and  the  same 

■which  might  seem  an  exception  to  what  has  heen  stated,  is  the  second ;  and 
that  is  not  really  one,  if  toD  fif]  iK(ptvyt.iu  be  joined  with  ^ittxcoi/Tas,  as  Poppo 
takes  it. 

'  "  i.  c.  by  one  part  of  it  having  advanced  beyond  it  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  by  another  part  having  been  beaten  back  behind  it." — Arnold. 
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number  of  the  Athenians  inchiding  the  -^ginetans,  with 
their  generals.  On  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  allies 
did  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent  that  any  number  worth  men- 
tioning were  killed  ;  and  of  themselves  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  truth,  but  about  three  hundred  were  said  to  have  fallen. 

75.  Now  when  the  engagement  was  about  to  take  place, 
Pleistoanax  also,  the  other  king,  set  out  to  their  aid  with  those 
who  were  above  and  below  the  usual  age  for  service,  and 
reached  as  far  as  Tegea,  but  went  back  again  on  hearing  of 
the  victory.  The  Lacedaemonians  sent,  too,  and  turned  back 
the  allies  from  Corinth  and  from  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  and 
having  themselves  returned  and  dismissed  their  allies,  they 
kept  the  festival ;  (for  it  happened  to  be  the  time  of  their 
Carnea).  And  the  imputations  which  at  that  time  were  urged 
against  them  by  the  Greeks,  both  on  the  score  of  cowardice  in 
consequence  of  their  disaster  in  the  island,  and  of  their  bad 
management  and  dilatoriness  in  other  respects,  they  wiped  out 
by  this  one  action  ;  having  been,  as  was  now  thought,  re- 
duced by  fortune,  but  still  the  same  men  at  heart. 

Now  the  day  before  this  battle  it  also  happened  that  the 
Epidaurians  with  all  their  forces  invaded  the  Argive  terri- 
tory, and  cut  off  in  great  numbers,  when  they  came  out  to  give 
them  battle,  those  of  the  Argives  who  were  left  behind  to  keep 
guard.  Moreover,  when  three  thousand  of  the  Elean  heavy- 
armed  had  come  after  the  battle  to  the  succour  of  tlie  Manti- 
neans,  and  a  thousand  Athenians  in  addition  to  their  former 
force,  all  these  allies  at  once  marched  against  Epidaurus, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  the  Carnea  ;  and 
dividing  the  work  between  them,  they  began  a  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  round  the  city.  And  though  the  rest  abandoned  the 
work,  the  Athenians  finished  it  round  the  promontory  called 
the  Herajum,  the  part  whicli  had  been  assigned  to  them.  And 
having  all  joined  in  leaving  a  garrison  in  this  fortress,  they  re- 
turned to  their  several  cities.     And  so  the  summer  ended. 

76.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, after  they  had  celebrated  the  Carnean  festival,  im- 
mediately took  the  field ;  and  on  arriving  at  Tegea,  sent  on 
to  Argos  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  For  there  had 
been  there  previously  a  party  in  their  interest,  and  desirous  of 
putting  down  the  democracy  at  Argos ;  and  since  the  battle 
had  been  fought,  they  were  much  better  able  to  persuade  the 
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people  at  large  to  tlie  proposed  arrangement.  Their  wisli 
was,  after  first  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them  ; 
and  so  at  length  to  attack  the  democracy.  Accordingly,  there 
came  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Argos,  Lioha.*,  son  of  Aroesi- 
laus,  who  was  proxenus  for  the  Argives,  bearing  two  pro- 
posals, one  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  sliould  carry  on 
hostilities,  if  they  preferi'ed  it ;  the  other,  as  to  tlie  footing  on 
which  they  should  remain  at  peace,  if  they  preferred  that. 
And  after  there  had  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject, 
(for  Ak'ibiades  also  happened  to  be  present.)  the  party  who  ne- 
gotiated for  the  Laccd;cmonians,  and  who  now  ventureil  to  do 
so  openly,  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  accept  the  proposal  for 
an  accommodation  ;  which  was  to  this  effect  : 

77.  "  It  seems  good  to  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Argives  on  the  following 
conditions:  —  That  they  shall  restore  their  children  to  the 
Orchomenians,  tlieir  men  to  the  M.tnalians,  and  tlie  men  de- 
posited at  Maiitinea  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  That  they  shall 
evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  demolish  their  fortification  there  : 
and  that  if  tiie  Atlienians  do  not  withdraw  from  Epidaurus, 
they  shall  be  declared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  Lacedte- 
monians,  with  the  allies  of  both  those  states. — That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  any  children  in  tlieir  custody,  they  shall 
restore  them  to  all  the  states. — Tiiat  with  respect  to  the  otter- 
ing to  the  god,  '  the  Epidaiirians  siiall  be  at  liberty  to  take  an 
oath  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Argives  shall  allow  them  to 
do  so. — Tliat  the  states  in  the  Peloponnese,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  all  independent,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers. — That  if  any  of  those  beyond  the  Peloponnese 
come  against  the  Peloponnesian  territory  with  evil  intent, 
they  shall  repel  the  invader  ■  by  common  counsel,  on  such 
terms  as  shall  seem  most  just  for  the  Peloponnesians. — That 
whatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponnese  are  allies  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, they  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  the  Argives,  retaining  their  own  pos- 
sessions.— ^  That  the  contracting  parties  shall  show  these  con- 

'  tl/uEf  \ijv.'\     For  the  various  conjectures  as  to  the  true  reading  in  this 

passage,  see  Poppo. 

*  a^ot)(.]     Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  after  Brcdow,  "  any  where." 

^  ^vfitaXiadaL.]     Bloomficld  supposes  "the  allies  "  to  be  the  subject  of 

this  infinitive ;  but  it  surely  must  be  the  parties  to  which  iirtoti^avrai  re- 


o 
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ditions  to  the  allies,  and  enter  into  agreement  with  them,  if 
they  seem  satisfactory  to  them  ;  but  that  if  any  thing  else 
seem  good  to  the  allies,  they  shall  send  them  away  home." 

78.  This  proposal  the  Argives  in  the  first  place  accepted, 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedasmonians  returned  home  from 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  intercourse  with  each  other  was 
now  held  by  them,  not  long  subsequently  the  same  party 
again  contrived  that  the  Argives  should  renounce  their  al- 
liance with  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  Athenians,  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  whicli 
were  to  this  effect : 

79.  "  The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  that  a  treaty  and  alliance 
should  be  concluded  between  them  for  fifty  years. — That  they 
shall  afford  to  each  other  judicial  decision  of  differences,  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  according  to  the  institutions  of  their 
fathers. — That  the  other  states  in  the  Peloponnese  shall  par- 
ticipate in  this  treaty  and  alliance,  as  independent  and  self- 
governed,  retaining  their  own  possessions,  and  affording  fair 
and  equal  judicial  decisions,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  fathers. — That  whatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponnese 
are  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  shall  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  allies  of  the  Argives  on 
the  same  dfooting  as  the  Argives,  retaining  their  own  posses- 
sions.— That  if  a  common  expedition  to  any  quarter  should  be 
required,  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Argives  shall  consult  upon 
it,  deciding  as  may  be  most  just  for  the  allies. — That  if  any  of 
the  states,  either  in  the  Peloponnese  or  out  of  it,  have  any 
points  of  dispute,  whether  concerning  their  borders  or  any 
thing  else,  4hey  shall  be  judicially  decided. — That  if  any  of 

fers.  The  same  parties  must  also  be  the  subject  of  d-TrtaWsiv  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  but  their  object  in  thus  sending  them  away  is  doubtful ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  ambassadors  might  consult  their  governments  on  the 
objections  they  had  made  to  the  treaty ;  or,  that  they  might  not,  by  their 
intrigues,  attempt  to  unsettle  the  relations  between  Argos  and  Laced;i?mon. 
The  latter  apjiears  to  me  more  accordant  with  the  brief  and  summary  ex- 
pression, oLKad'  aTTiaXXiLV. 

'  oiahpi.6riiJ.Ev.]  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  simply  "brought  to  an  issue,"  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be.  Poppo  agrees  with  Bloomfield  that  only  an  ap- 
peal to  legal  principles  is  here  intended  by  the  woi-d  ;  but  observes  that  it  is 
a  less  definite  term  than  ss  ttoXiv — LXditu,  the  method  prescribed  when  both 
the  contending  states  were  members  of  the  leagues ;  as  including  the  decisions, 
not  only  of  a  third  state,  but  also  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Amphictyons, 
and  of  individual  referees. 
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the  allied  states  should  have  a  quarrel  with  another,  they  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  whatever  third  state  may 
be  thought  impartial  by  both. — That  the  private  citizens  in 
each  state  shall  have  their  causes  tried  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  fathers." 

80.  This  then  was  the  treaty  and  alliance  that  was  con- 
cluded ;  and  whatever  belonging  to  each  other  they  had 
taken  in  the  war,  or  whatever  other  ground  of  diiference  ex- 
isted between  them,  they  came  to  a  settlement  of  all  such 
matters.  And  as  they  now  arranged  their  measures  in  con- 
cert, they  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  receive  any  herald  or 
embassy  from  the  Athenians,  unless  they  withdrew  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  evacuated  their  forts ;  and  neither  to  make 
peace  nor  carry  on  war  with  any,  except  conjointly.  And 
besides  conducting  their  other  measures  with  vehemence, 
they  both  of  them  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Thrace-ward 
towns,  and  to  Perdiccaj*,  whom  they  persuaded  to  join  their 
league,  lie  did  not,  however,  immediately  separate  from  the 
Athenians,  but  purposed  doing  so,  because  he  saw  that  the 
Argives  had  also ;  for  he  himself  was  originally  Irom  Argos. 
They  likewise  renewed  their  former  oaths  with  the  Chalcidi- 
ans,  and  bound  tlu.'mselves  by  new  ones.  Moreover,  the 
Argives  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  commanding 
them  to  evacuate  their  fortress  in  Epidaurus.  They  therefore, 
seeing  themselves  to  be  but  few  against  many  who  joined  in 
garrisoning  it,  sent  Demosthenes  to  lead  their  men  out  of  it; 
who  having  arrived,  and  instituted,  by  way  of  pretext,  a 
gymnastic  contest  outside  the  fortress,  when  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  had  gone  out,  shut  the  gates  upon  them.  After- 
wards, having  renewed  their  treaty  with  the  Elpidaurians,  the 
Athenians  by  themselves  gave  up  the  fortress. 

81.  Subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Argives  from  the 
confederacy,  the  Mantineans,  after  first  holding  out,  and  then 
finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so  without  the  Argives,  came 
to  terms  on  their  part  also  with  the  Lacedajmonians,  and  relin- 
quished their  sovereignty  over  '  the  cities.  And  now  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Argives,  each  a  thousand  strong,  took  the 
field  together,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  went  and 
put  the  government  of  Sicyon  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  num- 

'  i.  e.  their  subject  allies,  mentioned  ch.  33  58. 1,  and  elsewhere. 
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ber  than  before,  and  then  both  of  them  together  also  put  down 
the  democracy  at  Argos,  an  oligarchy  being  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  These 
things  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  when  spring  was  now 
near  at  hand  ;  and  so  ended  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war. 

82.  The  following  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Dium  on 
Athos  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcidians ;  and 
the  Laceda3monians  settled  the  affairs  of  Achaia,  which  be- 
fore had  not  been  suitable  to  their  views.  And  now  the  com- 
mons party  at  Argos,  gradually  combining  and  recovering 
their  spirits,  made  an  attack  upon  the  oligarchical  party,  hav- 
ing watched  their  opportunity,  when  it  was  just  the  time  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Gymnopa^dia^.  And  a  battle  having  been 
fought  in  the  city,  the  commons  gained  the  victory,  and  slew 
some  of  them,  and  banished  others.  The  Lacedasmonians, 
while  their  friends  had  been  sending  for  them  a  long  time  be- 
fore, did  not  go  ;  but  at  length  put  off  the  Gymnopa^dije,  and 
marched  to  their  aid.  On  hearing  at  Tegea  that  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  had  been  defeated,  they  would  not  advance  any  far- 
ther, though  entreated  by  those  who  had  escaped  ;  but  returned 
home,  and  kept  the  Gymnopasdia;.  Afterwards,  when  ambas- 
sadors had  come  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city  '  and  from 
those  driven  out  of  it,  and  when  the  allies  also  were  present, 
and  much  liad  been  said  on  both  sides,  they  decided  that  the 
party  in  the  city  were  in  the  wrong,  and  resolved  to  march 
against  Argos ;  but  much  delay  and  procrastination  ensued. 
In  the  mean  time  the  commons  at  Argos  were  afraid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  as  they  courted  the  alliance  of  Athens 
again,  and  thought  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them, 
they  built  long  walls  to  tlie  sea ;  that  if  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  land,  the  importation  of  things  by 
sea,  through  the  help  of  the  Athenians,  might  be  of  benefit  to 
them.  Some  of  the  cities  in  the  Peloponnese  were  also  privy 
to  their  building  these  walls.  The  Argives  tlierefore  were 
engaged  in  the  work  with  all  their  population,  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  slaves  ;  wliile  there  came  to  them  from  Athens 
carpenters  and  stone-masons.     And  so  the  summer  ended. 

83.  The  following  winter,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 

'  dyyiXwu.]  Bekker,  Poppo,  and  Arnold  all  think  this  word  corrupt ; 
^^■hilo  Gfillcr  understands  by  it  a  party  in  Argos  who  wore  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Spaj-ta :  but  surely  that  is  a  very  forced  interpretation. 
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aware  of  their  building  the  walls,  they  marched  against  Argos, 
both  themselves  and  their  allies,  excepting  the  Corinthians ; 
conununication  being  also  held  with  them  from  Argos  itself. 
The  leader  of  the  army  was  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  advantages 
which  they  thought  they  had  secured  in  the  city  itself, 
nothing  more  came  of  them ;  but  the  walls  that  were  being 
built,  they  took  and  demolished.  And  having  taken  Ilysiiv,  a 
town  in  the  Argive  territory,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
free-men  they  got  into  their  hands,  they  returned,  and  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  cities.  After  this,  the  Argives,  in 
their  turn,  marched  against  the  Phliasian  country,  and  laid  it 
waste  before  they  returned,  because  they  harboured  their 
exiles  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  settled  there.  '  The 
Athenians  ravaged,  too,  during  the  same  winter  a  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia also,  charging  Pcrdiccas  with  the  league  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  Argives  and  Lacedannonians  ;  and  with  the  fact, 
that  when  they  iiad  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  the 
Thrace-ward  Chalcidians  and  Amphipolis,  under  the  command 
of  Nicias  son  of  Xiceratus,  he  had  proved  false  to  his  allies, 
and  the  armament  was  chiefly  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
his  having  deserted  the  cause.     He  was  therefore  proclaimed 

'  All  the  editors  agree  in  thinking  different  parts  of  this  sentence  corrupt, 
and  propose  various  emeudutious  of  it ;  but  none  of  them,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  lies,  I  think,  iu  the  verb 
KaTtKXijarav.  The  idea  of  the  Athenians  "  blockading  "  a  whole  country  so 
extensive  as  Macedonia  appears  too  extravagant  to  be  admitted;  i)articularly 
as  no  proof  is  adduced  of  KaTaK\iitiv  being  ever  used  iu  such  a  sense  ;  but  it 
always  refers  to  men  being  "shut  up"  in  particular y^Zaces.  Until  Bloom- 
field  therefore  brings  forward  an  insUince  of  its  being  so  emploj-ed,  he  must 
not  assume  that  his  reading  of  the  passage  "  yields  an  excellent  sense,  and 
one  not  open  to  any  well-founded  objection."  Kriiger's  conjecture  kuti- 
Xriicrav  would  suit  the  passage  admirably  ;  but  Poppo  observes  that  the  active 
form  of  the  compound  verb  is  never  used,  and  that  the  simple  verb 
would  be  going  too  far  fiom  the  traces  of  the  common  text.  To  rectify  this 
evil,  I  venture  to  propose  koI  iKriiaav;  retaining  'S\.aKtoovia<s  as  a  partitive 
genitive,  and  adopting  Goller's  punctuation,  and  reading  of  Yltpi'iKKn ;  so 
that  the  whole  passage  would  run  thus:  Kat  iXmaa  voi  tou  ainov  xft/xwi/os 
KOI  MaKtSovia^  'AdtjvaLoi,  TlipoiKKa  iiriKaX.  k.  t.  X..  Though  ct  after /cai 
is  not  used  so  frcqucntU-  by  Thucydides  as  by  Xenophon  and  some  other 
writers,  it  occui-s  in  throe  other  places,  if  not  more;  namely,  I.  132.  2  ;  II. 
36.  1 ;  and  VII.  56.  3,  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  in  the  last  instance, 
in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  what  is  proposed  here.  Kai  ijv  ce  agio's  6 
d-yuyv  Ka-ra  Tt  -raina,  k.  t.  \.  I  may  add,  that  this  reading  is  perhaps 
confirmed  by,  or  at  any  rate  agrees  ver)'  well  with,  the  next  notice  we  have 
of  Perdicciis,  VI.  7-  -4,  where  it  is  again  mentioned  that  the  Athenians 
kaaKOvpyovv  ti'iv  JlipdiKKOv. 
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an  enemy.     And   thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth 
yeai'  of  the  war. 

84.  The  next  summer,  Alcibiades  sailed  to  Argos  witli 
twenty  ships,  and  seized  three  hundred  men,  who  were  still 
thought  to  be  suspicious  characters,  and  to  favour  the  cause  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  these  the  Athenians  deposited  in  the 
neighbouring  islands  within  their  dominions.  The  Athenians 
also  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos,  with 
thirty  ships  of  their  own,  six  of  the  Chians,  two  of  the  Lesbi- 
ans, sixteen  hundred  of  their  own  heavy-armed,  three  hun- 
dred bowmen,  twenty  mounted  archers,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  heavy-armed  of  the  allies  and  the  islanders. 
Now  the  Meliaus  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacedasnionians,  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  Athenians,  like  the  rest  of  the  island- 
ers, but  at  fii'st  remained  quiet  as  neutrals,  and  then,  when 
the  Athenians  ti'ied  to  compel  them  by  devastating  their  land, 
went  openly  to  war  with  them.  The  generals  therefore, 
Cleomedes  son  of  Lycomedes,  and  Tisias  son  of  Tisimachus, 
'  having  gone  and  encamped  in  their  territory  with  this  arma- 
ment, before  injuring  any  part  of  the  land,  first  sent  am- 
bassadors to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  These  the  Melians 
did  not  introduce  to  their  popular  assembly,  but  desired  them 
to  state  the  objects  of  their  mission  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  iew.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  then  spoke  as 
follows  : 

85.  Ath.  "  Since  our  words  are  not  to  be  addressed  to  your 
populace,  in  order  that  the  many  may  not  be  deceived,  for- 
sooth, by  hearing  at  once  in  one  continuous  oration  persua- 
sive and  irrefutable  arguments,  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  your  introducing  us  to  the  few,)  do  ye  who  are  seated 
hei'e  in  congress  pursue  a  still  more  cautious  method.  For  do 
not  ye,  either,  make  one  continuous  speech  on  the  several  topics, 
but  immediately  taking  us  up  at  whatever  does  not  appear  to 
be  advanced  in  accordance  with  your  interest,  decide  that  ques- 
tion. And  first  tell  us  if  you  are  pleased  with  what  we  pro- 
pose."    The  commissioners  of  the  Melians  made  this  reply : 

86.  Mel.  "  The  fairness  of  thus  calmly  instructing  each 
other  is  open  to  no  objection :  but  your  preparations  for  war, 

•  (TTpuTOTriStva-dixavoi  ii  x);y  yiiv.]  A  concise  form  for  what  is  more  fully 
expressed  by  Sia^uvTf^  tdTpa-roTrscei'jcravTO,  VIII.  25.  1  ;  and  by  kutu- 
•jr/VeucrayTcs  iaTpaTOTrtoiuaavTO,  Vlll.  79-  4. — I'oppo. 
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which  are  already  here,  and  not  merely  coming,  appear  to  be 
at  variance  witli  it.  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  your- 
selves judges  of  what  will  be  said ;  and  that  the  issue  ojljhe 
conference  will  in  all  probability  bring  us  war,  if  we  are 
stronger  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  therefore  refuse  to 
submit ;   or  slavery,  if  we  are  convinced  by  you." 

87.  Ath.  "  If  now  you  have  met  to  argue  upon  suspicions  of 
the  future,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  but  to  'consult  for  your 
country  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  according  to  what  is 
present  and  before  your  eyes,  we  will  stop  ;  but  if  for  this  ob- 
ject, we  will  speak." 

88.  MeJ.  "  It  is  but  natural  and  pardonable  for  men  so 
circumstanced  to  have  recourse  to  many  things,  both  in  think- 
ing and  speaking.  However,  this  our  meeting  is  held  with  a 
view  to  our  preservation ;  and  let  the  discussion  proceed,  if 
you  please,  in  the  way  which  you  propose." 

89.  Ath.  "  We  then  shall  not  ourselves  advance  fair  pre- 
tences, either  of  our  justly  enjoying  empire  in  consequence  of 
having  overthrown  the  !^lede,  or  of  now  coming  against  you 
because  we  are  being  injured — and  so  make  a  long  speech 
whicli  would  not  be  believed  ;  nor  do  we  wish  you  to  think  of 
persuading  us  by  saying,  either  that  you  did  not  join  the 
standard  of  the  Lacediemonians,  though  you  were  their 
colony ;  or  that  you  have  done  us  no  wrong.  But  we  advise 
you,  according  to  the  real  sentiments  of  us  both,  to*  think  of 
getting  what  jipu^an  ;  since  you  know,  and  are  speaking  to 
thosewholciiow,  that,  in  the  language  of  men,  what  is  right  is 
estimated  by  equality  of  power  to  compel ;  but  wjiat  is  possi- 
ble 1s~that  which  the  stronger  practise,  and  to  which  the  weak 
submit." 

90.  Mel.  "  "^  So  far  then  as  our  opinion  goes,  it  is  for  our  ad- 

'  /JouXfucroi'TEs.]  The  active  form  of  this  verb  occurs  again,  ch.  III.  2, 
where  Arnold  explains  it  as  expressing  the  act  of  the  government,  consult- 
ing for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Poppo,  however,  refers  to  a  similar  usage 
of  it,  IV.  41.  I,  where  there  is  apparently  no  such  force  intended. 

^  I  have  not  followed  Arnold's  reading  in  this  passage,  though  Bekker 
and  Gijller  also  adopt  it ;  because  it  seems  improbable  that  rj  ixiv,  the  read- 
ing of  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  should  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  copyists  for 
one  so  much  easier,  and  so  different  from  it,  as  j;/u£is.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  far  from  certain  whether  ?;  fitv,  that  which  I  have  preferred,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Herman,  Poppo,  and  Bloomfi,  Id,  be  really  the  true  one  ;  for  in  no 
other  passage  in  Thucydides,  I  believe,  has  y  the  force  which  is  here  given 
to  it ;  and  though  Bloomfield  quotes  one  instance  of  its  being  so  used  by 
Xenophon,  he  is  there  writing,  not  as  an  historian,  but  as  u  philosopher ;  and 
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vantage  (for  we  must,  since  you  have  so  prescribed,-  speak  gf 
vv^hat  is  expedient,  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  right)  that  you 
should  not  take  away  what  is  a  common  benefit ;  but  that  for 
every  one  who  at  any  time  is  in  danger,  what  is  reasonable 
should  also  be  considered  right ;  and  that  if  he  cau  gain  assent 
to  something  which  falls  short  of  strict  justice,  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  And  this  is  not  less  for  your  interest ;  inas-^ 
much,  as  ^you  would  afford  to  others,  should  you  fail,  a  pat- 
tern for  inflicting  the  heaviest  vengeance  upon  you." 

91,.  Ath.  "Nay,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disheartened  about 
the  end  of  our  empire,  even  should  it  be  brought  to  an  end. 
For  it  is  not  those  who  rule  over  others,  like  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  are  to   be  feared  by  the  vanquished.     Nor  is  it 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  have  to  struff^le,  but  with 
the  possibility  of  our  subjects  in  any  quarter  by  themselves  "l.., 
attacking  and  overpowering  those  who  have  had  rule  over    j^ 
them.     So  on  this  point  let  the  danger  be  left  to  us.     Bufe^  "^ 
that  we  are  come  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  erapix-e,  and  that  we 
shall  also  speak  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  preservation  of  ..i 
your  country,  on  these  points  we  will  give  you  pi'oofs  ;  since  we 
wish  to  maintain  our  own  sovereignty  over  you  without  trouble, 
and  to  have  you  preserved  for  the  advantage  of  us  both." 

92.  Mel.  "  And  how  then  could  it  prove  advantageous  for 
us  to  serve,  as  it  is  for  you  to  govern  ?" 

93.  Ath.  "  Because  you  would  have  tlie  benefit  of  submit- S 
ting^ before  you  suffered  the  last  extremities  ;  while  we  should^ 
be  gainers  by  not  destroying  you." 

94.  3Iel.  "But  would  you  not  accept  our  proposals,  on  con- 
dition of  our  remaining  quiet,  and  being  friends  instead  of 
enemies,  but  in  alliance  with  neither  side  ?  " 

95.  Ath.  "  No ;  for  your  enmity  is  not  so  hurtful  to  us,  as 

so  uses  it,  as  it  is  very  commonly  used  by  philosophical  writers  in  later  times. 
Should  this  objection  be  thought  to  have  any  weight,  I  would  venture  to 
propose  v/xiv,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  than 
v/xtli ;  and  gives  a  sense  in  exact  accordance  with  what  follows :  for  kuI 
Trpd?  vfiihi/,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  paragraph,  woiild  stand  in  strong 

opposition  to  it :  "  For  MS,  then,  we  certainly  think  it  advantageous and 

it  is  no  less  for  your  interest  also."  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  some 
corroboration  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  scholiast  quoted  by  Arnold  uses 
i;/aTw  in  liis  paraphrase  ;  vofxiX,ofxiu  iifxiu  TrpoTt'iKnu  /xi)  KaTo.Xiif.w  to  koivou 
dyaSiw. 

'  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Bauer, 
and  sanctioned  by  Poppo.  For  the  many  others  that  have  been  adopted, 
see  the  note  of  the  latter. 

,.  2    B 
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your  friendship  is  to  our  subjects  an  evident  proof  of  our 
weakness,  but  your  hatred,  of  our  power." 

96.  Mel.  "  And  do  your  subjects  then  take  such  a  view 
of  equity,  as  to  put  on  the  same  footing  those  who  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  you,  and  those  who,  being  in  most  cases 
your  colonists,  and  in  some  cases  having  revolted  from  you,' 
have  been  reduced  to  subjection  ?" 

/  97.  Ath,  "Why,  for  an  argument  resting  on  justice  they 
think  that  neither  of  us  are  at  a  loss ;  but  that  on  the  ground 
of  their  power  they  escape,  and  we,  through  fear,  abstain  from 
attacking  them.  So  that,  besides  our  ruling  over  more  sub- 
jects, you  would  also  through  your  subjection  confer  security 
upon  us ;  especially  by  the  fact  that  you  who  are  islanders, 
and  weaker  too  than  some  others,  did  not  escape  our  do- 
minion, who  have  the  command  of  the  sea." 

98.  Mel.  "  And  do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  security 
in  that  other  case  ?  (For  here  again,  as  you  have  excluded  us 
from  appeals  to  justice,  and  urge  us  to  yield  to  considerations 
of  your  advantage,  we  too  must  explain  what  is  expedient 
for  us,  and  so  endeavour  to  persuade  you,  if  the  same  happen 
to  be  for  your  interest  also.)  For  how  can  you  avoid  making 
enemies  of  all  that  are  at  present  neutral,  when,  on  looking  to 
the  present  case,  they  reckon  that  some  time  or  other  you  will 
proceed  against  them  also  ?  And  by  that  course  what  do  you 
do,  but  aggrandize  your  present  enemies,  and  bring  those  upon 
you  against  their  will  who  would  never  else  be  likely  to  be- 
come hostile  to  you  ?" 

99.  Ath.  "  Wliy,  we  do  not  consider  those  who  live  any  whore 
on  the  mainland,  and  who  in  consequence  of  their  liberty  will 
long  delay  taking  precautions  against  us,  to  be  so  formidable  to 
us  as  those  who  are  islanders  any  where  without  being  under 
our  rule,  like  you,  and  those  who  by  the  severity  of  our  rule 
are  now  exasperated  against  us.  For  it  is  these  who  would 
most  give  way  to  recklessness,  and  bring  both  themselves  and 
us  liiFo  danger  that  was  evident  beforehand." 

100.  Mel.  "  Surely  then,  if  you  run  such  a  risk  not  to  be 
deprived  of  your  empire,  and  those  who  are  abeady  in  sub- 
jection, to  be  released  from  it ;  for  us  who  are  still  free  it  were 
great  baseness  and  cowardice  not  to  have  recourse  to  every 
thing  before  we  submit  to  it." 

101.  Ath.  "No;  not  at  least  if  you  take  a  sensible  view  of 
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the  case.  For  you  are  not  on  equal  terms  contending  for  hon- 
our, to  avoid  incurring  disgrace ;  but  you  are  rather  de- 
liberating for  your  preservation,  to  avoid  resisting  those  jvho 
are  far  stronger  than  yourselves." 

102.  Mel.  "  But  we  know  that  warlike  measures  sometimes 
come  to  more  impartial  results  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  tlie  different  numbers  on  each  side.  And  in  our  case  to 
yield  is  immediate  despair ;  but  by  making  an  effort  there  is 
yet  hope  of  our  keeping  ourselves  up." 

iGzTAth.  "  Hope,  which  is  the  solace  of  danger,  when  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  abundant  means,  tliough  it  may 
injure,  yet  does  not  ruin  them.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who 
'  risk  all  they  have  on  a  throw,  (for  it  is  naturally  an  extrava- 
gant passion,)  it  is  only  found  out  at  the  time  of  their  ruin, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  guarding  against  it  in  future,  when  it 
is  found  out.  Do  not  you  then,  weak  as  you  are,  and  hanging 
on  one  single  turn  of  the  scale,  be  desirous  of  this  fate,  nor  of 
resembling  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who,  when  they 
might  have  been  saved  by  human  means,  after  visible  hopes 
have  failed  them  in  their  distress,  betake  themselves  to  such- 
as  are  invisible,  namely,  prophecy,  and  oracles,  and  all  such 
things  as  bring  men  to  ruin,  together  with  the  hopes  resting 
upon  them." 

104.  Mel.  "Difficult  indeed  even  we,  be  well  assured, 
consider  it  to  contend  against  your  power  and  fortune,  unless 
we  are  able  to  do  it  on  equal  terms.  However,  we  trust  that 
in  point  of  fortune  we  shall,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  not  be 
v.'orsted,  because  we  are  standing  up  in  a  righteous  cause 
against  unjust  opponents ;  and  that  our  deficiency  in  power 

'  19  uTrav  TO  inrdpxov  dwo/optirToDtrt.]  Ducas  and  Gbller  take  £s  airav 
separately  from  to  uirdpxov,  but  Poppo  agrees  with  Arnold  in  uniting  them, 
and  thinks  with  Bloomfield  that  Kutov  is  properly  understood  with  dvappLir- 
Tova-iv.  He  also  approves  of  Scholefield's  explanation  of  the  following  part 
of  the  sentence:  "  Neque  destituit,  quamdiu  ab  e^  cogniti  cavere  poterit 
aliquis  ;  sed  turn  dcmum,  cum  pcriculo  nullum  rclinquitur  remedium."  I 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  is  that 
of  Portus  and  Kriigcr,  whom  I  have  followed.  Nor  is  the  sense  given  by 
them  to  iWiiTTii  so  entirely  destitute  of  authority  as  has  been  supposed; 
for  the  verb  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  Eur.  El.  609,  o-u  o',  Ik 
(iddpiov  ydp  ird^ dvy(f>i(Tai,  t^iXotsoi/o'  t/WtXot-Tras  t/Wio',  l'(T0t  fiov  k\>ioov.  In 
the  present  passage  we  may  perhaps  understand  dvTw  after  it,  so  that  the 
preposition  may  have  its  proper  force.  Bckker,  in  liis  edit,  of  1832,  proposes 
to  read  ou/ctTt  Kt'nrii. 

2  B  2 
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will  be  made  up  by  our  Laceda'monian  allies ;  who  are  under 
a  necessity  of  succouring  us,  if  lor  no  other  reason,  yet  on 
account  of  our  connexion  with  them,  and  for  very  shame." 

105.  Ath.  "  As  regards  then  the  favour  of  heaven,  we  trust 
that  we  too  shall  not  fall  short  of  it :  since  we  are  not  requiring 
or  doing  any  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  gods,  or  their  determination,  with  respect  to  themselves. 
For  of  the  gods  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  men 
we  know  as  a  certainty,  that,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  in- 
stinct, they  always  maintain  dominion,  wherever  they  are  the 
stronger.  And  we  neither  enacted  this  law,  nor  were  the 
lirst  to  carry  it  out  when  enacted  ;  but  having  received  it 
when  already  in  force,  and  being  about  to  leave  it  after  us  to 
be  in  force  for  ever,  we  only  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  knowing 
that  both  you  ami  others,  if  raised  to  the  same  power,  would 
do  the  same.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  we  are  with  good 
reason  fearless  of  defeat.  But  with  regard  to  your  opinion 
respecting  the  Lacedemonians,  according  to  which  you  trust, 
that  from  a  sense  of  shame,  forsooth,  they  will  assist  you  ; 
though  we  bless  your  simplicity,  we  do  not  admire  your  folly. 
For  with  respect  to  themselves,  and  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  the  Laccda-monians  do  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent 
practise  virtue  ;  but  with  respect  to  others,  though  we  might 
descant  at  length  on  their  conduct  towards  them,  speaking 
most  concisely  we  should  declare,  that  of  all  the  men  we  are 
acquainted  with,  tiiey  most  evidently  consider  what  is  agree- 
able to  be  honourable,  and  what  is  expedient  to  be  just.  And 
yet  such  a  view  of  things  is  not  in  favour  of  your  present  un- 
reasonable hopes  of  safety." 

106.  Mel.  "  But  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  we  now  rely 
on  their  sense  of  interest,  and  believe  that  they  will  not  be- 
tray us  Melians,  who  are  their  colonists,  and  so  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  those  Greeks  who  wish  them  well,  while  they  help 
those  who  are  hostile  to  them." 

107.  Ath.  "  Then  you  do  not  think  that  interest  is  con- 
nected with  security,  whereas  justice  and  honour  are  practised 
with  danger  ;  a  course  on  which  the  Lacedajmonians,  generally 
speaking,  least  of  all  men  venture." 

108.  Mel.  "  Nay,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
even  incur  dangers  for  our  sake,  more  than  usual,  and  would 
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regard  them  as  less  hazardous  than  ^  in  the  case  of  others  ;  in- 
asmuch as  we  lie  near  the  Peloponnese,  for  the  execution  of 
their  measures  ;  while  in  feeling  we  are,  through  our  kindred 
with  them,  more  to  be  trusted  than  another  party  would  be." 

109.  Ath.  "  Ay,  but  to  men  going  to  take  part  in  aquai-rel 
safety  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  the  good  feeling  of  those 
who  call  them  to  their  aid,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  being  far 
superior  in  power  for  action  ;  and  the  Lacedairaonians  look  to 
this  even  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
through  their  mistrusting  their  own  resources,  it  is  only  in.^ 
concert  with  many  allies  that  they  attack  those  who  are  near,^ 
to  them ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  cross  over  to  an 
island,  while  we  are  masters  of  the  sea." 

110.  3Iel.  ''But  they  would  have  others  to  send  ;  and  the 
Cretan  sea  is  of  wide  extent,  and  to  intercept  a  party  in 
crossing  it  is  more  difficult  for  those  who  command  it,  than  to 
escape  is  for  those  who  wish  to  elude  observation.  Besides, 
if  they  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  they  would  proceed 
against  your  territory,  and  to  the  remainder  of  your  allies, 
such  as  Brasidas  did  not  reach :  and  you  will  have  to  exert 
yourselves,  not  so  much  for  territory  which  does  not  belong 
to  you,  as  for  your  own  confederacy  and  country." 

111.  Ath.  "On  this  point  you,  as  well  as  others,  may  learn 
by  actual  experience,  and  not  remain  ignorant,  that  from  no 
single  siege  did  the  Athenians  ever  yet  retreat  through  fear 
of  others.  But  it  strikes  us,  that  though  you  said  you  would 
consult  for  the  safety  of  your  country,  you  have  in  all  this 
long  discussion  advanced  nothing  which  men  might  trust  to  for 
thinking  that  they  would  be  saved  ;  but  your  strongest  points 
depend  on  hope  and  futurity,  while  your  present  resources  are 
too  scanty,  compai*ed  with  those  at  present  opposed  to  you,  to 
give  you  a  chance  of  escape.  And  so  you  afford  proof  of 
great  folly  in  your  views,  if  you  do  not  even  yet,  after  allow- 

'  fs  ctXXoi/s.]  Arnold  thinks  that  perhaps  TrdpuKLvSwuvcrai  or  Trapa- 
j3a\t~iv  may  be  substituted  for  the  kindred  substantive  Kwciuvovi,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  klvSuvov^  is  aWous,  "  pcricula  propter  alios 
suscepta,"  as  Seholefield  renders  it.  But  there  seems  no  necessity  for  any 
such  change,  if  ts  be  taken  in  the  more  general  sense  oi  relation,  wliich  it 
frequently  admits  of.  Compare  105.  1,  -rf/s  diSpunrsin^  Ttoi/  fitv  ts  to  QbIou 
vofxiiTfw^  TU)iiS'  is  cr(/)«s  aiiTovi  /3oi;Xi;o-f  ois. — The  same  sense  must,  I  think, 
be  attril)uted  to  the  genitive  -rrjs  yvuifi^i  in  the  last  clause  of  tlie  eliapter  : 
though  Foppo  objects  to  it,  and  proposes  to  substitute  either  the  dative  or 
accusative. 
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ing  U3  to  retire,  adopt  some  counsel  more  prudent  than  tlii*. 
For  you  surely  will  not  betake  yourselves  to  that  shaiue,  which 
in  dangers  that  are  disgraceful,  because  foreseen,  destroys  men 
more  than  any  thing  else.  For  in  the  case  of  many  men, 
though  they  ibresee  all  the  time  what  they  are  running  into, 
the  thing  which  is  called  disgrace,  by  the  influence  of  a  se- 
ducing name,  allures  them  on,  enslaved  as  they  are  to  the 
word,  in  tact  to  fall  wilfully  into  irretrievable  disasters, 
and  to  incur  a  shame  more  shameful  as  the  attendant  on 
folly  than  on  iortune.  Against  tliis  then  you,  if  you  take 
good  ailvice,  will  be  on  your  guard  ;  and  will  not  consider  it 
discreditable  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  state,  when  it 
offers  you  fair  terms,  namely,  that  you  should  become  tributary 
allies,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  country;  and  wiien  a 
choice  of  war  or  safety  is  given  you,  to  avoid  choosing  through 
animosity  what  is  worse  for  you.  For  whatever  men  do  not 
yield  to  their  equals,  while  they  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
superiors,  and  are  moderate  to  their  inferiors,  they  would  be 
most  successful.  Consider  then,  even  after  we  have  retired  ; 
and  reflect  again  and  again,  that  it  is  for  your  country  that  you 
are  consulting,  '  which  you  can  do  but  for  one  country,  and 
for  once,  whether  it  prove  successful  or  unsuccessful." 

112.  So  the  Atiienians  retired  from  the  conference;  and 
the  Melians,  having  been  left  to  themselves,  as  they  still 
thought  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  maintained 
in  the  discussion,  gave  the  following  answer:  "AVe  neither 
think  differently  from  what  we  did  at  first,  Athenians,  nor 
will  we  in  a  short  space  of  time  rob  of  its  liberty  a  city  which 
has  now  been  inhabited  seven  hundred  years ;  but  trusting  to 

'  The  construction  of  this  sentence,  according  to  the  common  reading,  is 
abandoned  as  desperate  bj-  all  the  editors.  GoUer  and  Bloomficld  substitute 
ItTTs  for  ia-rai ;  but  Poppo  protests  strongly  against  the  change.  "With  due 
deference  to  such  authorities,  I  would  venture  to  ask,  whether  the  text,  as 
it  stands,  may  not  be  explained  by  supposing  touXiviaOai  to  be  understood 
with  £(7Tat— the  infinitive  being  suggested  by  the  indicative  at  the  end  of  the 
antecedent  clause — and  referring  r;t;,  not  to  ■jra-rpioo?,  as  has  been  done  hither- 
to, but  to  jiovXriv.  'E?  fiiav  would  then  stand  without  its  substantive,  as  it 
does  Horn.  II.  2.  379,  though  in  a  different  sense.  Or,  if  that  be  considered 
a  difficulty,  it  would  perhaps  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  fix-quently 
careless  style  of  Thucydides  to  suppose  a  confusion  of  two  expressions,  so  that 
both  vv  and  n'lav  should  be  left  in  concord  with  fiovXriv-  The  sense  of  the 
passage  would  certainly  be  more  natural,  and  the  construction  easier,  if  rji 
could  be  substituted  for  w:  but  as  MSS.  afford  no  authority  for  the  change, 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  necessary,  it  might  be  considered  rash  to 
adopt  it. 
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the  fortune  which,  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  has  hitherto  pre- 
served it,  and  to  the  help  of  man,  especially  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, w^e  will  endeavour  to  save  ourselves.  But  we  propose 
to  you  that  we  should  be  your  friends,  and  the  enemies  of 
neither  party  ;  and  that  you  should  retire  from  our  country 
after  making  such  a  treaty  as  may  appear  suitable  for  both 
sides." 

113.  Such  then  was  the  answer  which  the  Melians  gave. 
The  Athenians,  now  departing  from  the  conference,  said: 
"  Well  then  you  are  the  only  men  who  by  these  counsels,  as 
appears  to  us,  consider  what  is  future  as  more  certain  than 
what  is  seen,  and  regard  what  is  out  of  sight  as  already  oc- 
curring, because  you  wish  it ;  and  having  staked  and  relied 
most  on  ['  such  things  as]  Lacedasmonians,  and  fortune,  and 
hopes,  you  will  also  be  most  disappointed." 

114.  So  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  to  their  forces  : 
and  their  generals,  since  the  Mehans  did  not  listen  at  all  to 
their  proposals,  immediately  proceeded  to  apply  themselves  to 
war;  and  having  divided  the  work  between  the  different 
states,  enclosed  the  Melians  with  lines  on  all  sides.  After- 
wards, the  Athenians  left  a  part  of  their  own  troops  and  the 
allies,  to  keep  guard  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  returned  with 
the  main  body  of  the  forces.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
remained  and  besieged  the  place. 

115.  About  the  same  time  an  Argive  force  invaded  the 
Phliasian  territory,  and  being  intercepted  by  an  ambuscade  of 
the  Phliasians  and  their  allies,  were  cut  oif  to  the  number  of 
eighty.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  took  great  spoils 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians, though  even  then  they  did  not  renounce  the 
treaty,  and  go  to  war  with  them,  proclaimed  that  any  of 
their  people  who  pleased  might  plunder  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  the  Corinthians  proceeded  to  hostilities  with  the 
Athenians  for  some  private  quarrels  of  their  own  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  remained  quiet.  The  Melians,  too, 
attacked  by  night  the  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  opposite  the 
2  market-place,  and  slew  some  of  the  men;  and  having  carried 
in  corn,  and  as  many  useful  things  as  they  could,  returned  and 

'  These  words  are,  I  think,  implied  by  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
the  foUowinsj  nouns. 

'^  i.  e.  of  the  besieging  force.     See  Bloomiield's  note. 
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kept  quiet ;  while  the  Athenians  made  better  provision  for  the 
guard  in  future.     And  so  the  summer  ended, 

116.  The  following  winter,  the  Laced.Tmonians  intended  to 
march  against  the  Argive  territory,  but  returned  on  finding, 
when  at  the  frontier,  that  the  sacrifices  for  crossing  it  were  not 
favourable.  Owing  to  this  intention  on  their  part,  the  Ar- 
gives,  suspecting  a  certain  party  in  their  city,  seized  some  of 
them,  while  others  escaped  them.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Melians  again  took  a  part  of  the  Athenian  lines  in  another  di- 
rection, the  garrison  not  being  numerous.  A  fresh  force  hav- 
ing afterwards  come  from  Athens  in  consequence  of  these 
occurrences,  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  son  of  Demeas, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  now  vigorously  blockaded,  after 
there  had  also  been  some  treachery  practised  by  their  own 
men,  they  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Athenians ;  who 
put  to  death  all  the  Melian  adults  they  took,  and  made  slaves 
of  the  children  and  women.  As  for  the  country,  they  after- 
wards sent  out  five  hundred  colonists,  and  inhabited  it  them- 
selves. 


I 


BOOK  VI. 


1.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  wished  to  sail  again  to 
Sicily,  with  a  larger  armament  than  that  under  Laches  and 
Eurymedon,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  them,  if  they 
could  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  being  ignorant  of  the  size  of  the 
island,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians  ;  and  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war  not  much 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

For  the  voyage  round  Sicily  in  a  merchant  vessel  is  one  of 
not  much  less  than  eight  days  ;  and  ^  though  it  is  of  such  ex- 
tent, it  is  only  excluded  by  the  space  of  about  twenty  stades 
of  sea  from  being  mainland. 

2.  Now  it  was  settled  originally  in  the  following  manner, 
and  these  were  all  the  nations  that  occupied  it.  The  earliest 
people  said  to  have  lived  in  any  part  of  the  country  are  the 
Cyclopes  and  Losstrygones  ;  with  regard  to  whom,  I  can  nei- 
ther tell  their  race,  nor  whence  they  came  into  it,  nor  whither 
they  departed  out  of  it :  but  let  that  suffice  which  has  been 
said  by  the  poets,  and  which  every  body  in  any  way  knows  of 
them.  The  Sicanians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  wlio 
settled  in  it  after  them  ;  indeed,  as  they  themselves  assert, 
even  before  them,  as  being  the  aboriginal  population  ;  but  as 
the  truth  is  found  to  be,  they  were  Iberians,  and  were  driven 
from  the  river  Sicanus,  in  Theria,  by  the  Ligurians,  And  it 
was  from  them  that  the  island  was  at  that  time  called  Sicania, 
having  previously  been  called  Trinacria ;  and  still,  even  to 
this  day,  they  inhabit  Sicily  in  its  western  districts.  But  on 
the  capture  of  Troy,  some  of  the  Trojans,  having  escaped  the 
Greeks,  came  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  having  settled  in  the 

1  "  The  reasoning  employed  in  the  words  Tocravrri  ovaa  is  very  much  in 
the  style  of  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  The  notion  is,  that  so  large  an 
island  ought  to  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  sea,  proportioned  to  its  own 
magnitude;  and  not  to  have  been  so  close  upon  the  coast,  as  to  seem  a  sort 
of  a])pendage  to  the  mainland." — Arnold. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Sicanians,  they  were  all  together  called 
Elymi,  and  their  cities,  Eryx  and  Segesta.  There  were  also 
settled  with  them  some  of  the  Phocians,  who,  while  returning 
from  Troy,  were  carried  by  a  tempest,  first  to  Libya,  and  then 
from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  Sicels,  again,  went  over  into 
Sicily  from  Italy,  (for  it  was  there  that  they  used  to  live,)  while 
flying  from  some  Opicans  ;  crossing  on  rafts,  (as  is  probable,  and 
reported  to  have  been  the  case,)  having  watclidl  an  opportunity 
for  the  passage,  when  the  wind  '  set  down  the  strait ;  or,  perhaps, 
having  sailed  to  it  in  some  other  way.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  still  Sicels  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  country 
was  called  Italy,  after  Itahis,  a  king  of  tiie  Sicels  who  had 
that  name.  Having  gone,  then,  to  Sicily  with  a  great  host, 
and  being  victorious  in  battle  over  the  Sicanians,  they  com- 
pelled them  to  remove  to  the  soutiiern  and  western  parts  of  it, 
and  caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicily,  instead  of  Sicania, 
and  occupied  the  best  parts  of  the  land ;  having  held  them, 
after  they  crossed  over,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  any 
Greeks  came  into  Sicily ;  and  still,  even  to  this  day,  they  re- 
tain the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Tiiere  were 
also  Phoenicians  living  -  around  the  whole  of  Sicily,  having 
occupied  promontories  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  small  islands 
adjacent,  for  purposes  of  trading  with  the  Sicels :  but  after 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  it  in  great  numbers  by  sea,  in  addition  to 
those  already  there,  they  evacuated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  lived  in  Motya,  Solois,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
having  united  with  them,  both  from  confidence  in  their  al- 
liance, and  because  from  that  quarter  the  voyage  from  Sicily 
to  Carthage  is  sliortest.  As  regards  barbarians,  then,  so  many 
of  them  were  there  that  inhabited  Sicily,  and  in  such  a 
manner. 

3.  Of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  some  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  first  sailed  with  Thucles  as  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
and  founded  Naxos,  and  built  the  altar  to  Apollo  ^  Archegetes, 

'  Or,  "  set  steadily  in  that  direction,"  i.  e.  was  favovirable. 

*  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "  all  about  the  -whole  island."  But  the  words 
immediately  following  are  in  favour  of  the  other  interpretation.  Compare 
ch.  85.  2,  KaiTTEp  i/f)<Tttt>Tas  owTas  KOI  suX^TTTOus,  SioTi  iv  xojpiois  iiriKaipoit 

Eiai  TTfol  Xf/V   Ylt\0Tr6vVJ)(T01/. 

'  "  The  epithet  dox'iy^''''l^<  "r  a'pvayt-ras,  as  the  Dorians  wrote  the  word, 
was  given  to  Apollo,  because  the  Chalcidian  colony  had  sailed  to  Sicily  by 
his  direction.     See  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  V.  80." — Arnold. 
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which  is  now  outside  the  city,  and  on  which,  when  any  deputies 
to  the  games  sail  from  Sicily,  they  tirst  sacrifice.  Syracuse 
was  founded  the  next  year  by  Archias,  of  the  family  of  Her- 
cules at  Corinth,  after  he  had  first  expelled  the  Sicels  from 
the  island  ;  on  which,  being  no  longer  surrounded  with  water, 
the  inner  city  now  stands  ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  outer  one 
also  was  enclosed  within  the  wall,  and  became  populous.  More- 
over, Thucles  and  the  Chalcidians  fi'om  Naxos  set  out  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  and  having  expelled 
the  Sicels  by  arms,  re-settled  Leontini,  and  after  it  Catana, 
the  Catanians  themselves  having  chosen  Evarchus  as  their 
founder. 

4.  At  the  same  time  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  colony 
from  Megara,  and  after  settling  in  a  place  beyond  the  river 
Pantacyas,  Trotilus  by  name,  and  subsequently  removing 
thence,  and  uniting  for  a  short  time  with  the  Chalcidians  at 
Leontini,  and  being  driven  out  by  them,  he  founded  Thapsus, 
and  then  he  himself  died  ;  while  the  rest,  being  expelled  from 
Thapsus,  eiFected  a  settlement  at  Megara,  called  the  Hyblaan, 
Hyblo,  a  Sicel  king,  having  given  up  the  place  to  them  and 
led  them  in.  After  inhabiting  it  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  they  were  expelled  from  the  city  and  country  by  Gelo, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Before  their  expulsion,  however,  a  hun- 
dred years  after  their  settlement,  they  founded  Selinus,  hav- 
ing sent  Pamillus  for  the  purpose,  who  came  from  Megara, 
their  mother-city,  and  joined  them  in  founding  it.  Gela, 
again,  was  founded  by  Antipheraus  from  Rhodes,  and  Enti- 
mus  from  Crete,  who  led  a  common  colony,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse.  The  name  of  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  river  Gelas,  but  the  spot  where  "the 
city,"  [properly  so  called,]  now  stands,  and  which  was  first 
fortified,  is  named  'Lindii.  The  institutions  established 
amongst  them  were  Dorian.  Just  about  a  hundred  and  eight 
years  after  their  own  settlement,  the  Geloans  settled  Acragas, 
[or  Agrigentum,]  naming  the  city  from  the  river  Acraga3: 
they  made  Aristonous  and  Pystilus  the  leaders  of  their  colony, 
and  gave  it  the  institutions  of  the  Geloans.  Zancle,  again, 
was  originally  founded  from  Cuma,  the  Chalcidian  city  in  the 
country  of  the  Opici,  by  some  freebooters  who  went  thei*e ; 

'  "  So  named  Dccause  Antiphemus  and  his  Rhodian  comjianions  had  prin- 
cipally come  from  Liudus  in  Khodcs.     Sec  Ilcrod.  Yll.  loo.  2." — Arnold- 
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but  afterwards  a  great  number  went  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest 
of  Euboea,  and  shared  with  them  in  the  occupation  of  the 
land  ;  its  founders  being  Perieres  and  Crat;rinenes,  one  from 
Cunia,  the  otlier  from  Clialcis.  As  regards  its  name,  it  wa.s 
at  first  called  Zancle  by  the  Sicels,  because  the  site  resembles 
a  reaping-hook  in  figure,  and  the  reaping-hook  is  called  by  the 
Sicels  zanclon.  Afterwards,  these  settlers  were  expelled  by 
some  Samians  and  other  lonians,  who  landed  in  Sicily  while 
flying  from  the  Medes ;  and  again,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Khe- 
gium,  having  not  long  after  expelled  the  Samians,  and 
colonized  their  country  with  a  mixed  population,  changed  its 
name  to  Messana,  after  his  own  original  country, 

5.  Ilimera  was  founded  from  Zancle  by  Euclides,  Simus, 
and  Saco,  and  mo-^t  of  those  who  went  to  the  colony  were  Chal- 
cidians,  tliough  there  were  also  united  with  them  some  exiles 
from  Syracuse,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  strife  of  factions — 
the  M3'la>tida%  as  they  are  called.  The  language  was  a  mix- 
ture of  tlie  Chalcidian  and  Dorian  ;  but  tiie  Clialcidian  were 
the  prevailing  institutions.  Acne  and  Casmenas  were  founded 
by  tiie  Syracusans ;  Acra?  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  and 
Casmena?  nearly  twenty  years  after  Acr;ii.  Camarina  was 
in  the  first  instance  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  just  about  a 
liundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  building  of  Syracuse, 
its  founders  l)eing  Dascon  and  Menecolus.  liut  the  Caniarinin- 
ans  having  been  driven  out  after  a  war  by  tlie  Syracusans  on 
account  of  their  revolting  from  them,  some  time  after,  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  their  territory  as  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners,  himself  acting  as 
founder,  re-settled  Camarina.  And  having  again  been  de- 
populated by  Gelo,  it  was  settled  for  the  third  time  by  the 
Geloans. 

6.  So  many  were  the  nations  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  that 
inhabited  Sicily,  and  such  was  the  size  of  the  island  against 
which  the  Athenians  were  eager  to  make  an  expedition ;  be- 
ing desirous  (to  mention  their  truest  motive)  of  gaining 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  wishing, 
as  a  plausible  pretext,  to  succour  their  own  kinsmen,  and  the 
allies  they  had  gained  besides.  Above  all,  they  were  insti- 
gated by  ambassadors  from  the  Segestans,  who  had  come  to 
Athens  and  invoked  their  aid  more  earnestly  than  ever.  For 
being  borderers  of  the  Selinuntines,  they  had  gone  to  war  with 
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them  on  certain  questions  respecting  mai'riage  rights,  and  for 
some  debated  territory ;  and  the  Selinuntines,  having  taken 
the  Syracusans  for  their  allies,  were  pressing  them  hard  with 
hostilities  both  by  land  and  sea.  Consequently  the  Segestans 
reminded  the  Athenians  of  their  alliance,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  time  of  Laches  and  of  the  former  war  with  the 
Leontines,  and  begged  them  to  send  a  fleet  and  assist  them  ; 
alleging  many  other  things,  and,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all,  "that  if  the  Syracusans  should  be  unpunished  for  the  de- 
population of  Leontini,  and,  by  ruining  such  of  the  Athenian 
allies  as  were  still  left  should  themselves  obtain  the  whole 
power  of  Sicily  ;  there  would  be  danger  of  their  some  time  or 
other  coming  with  a  large  force,  as  Dorians,  to  the  aid  of  Do- 
rians, on  the  strength  of  their  connexion,  and,  moreover,  as 
colonists,  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  Avho  had  sent  them 
out,  and  so  joining  in  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power. 
It  were  wise  therefore,  in  concert  with  the  remaininfj  allies,  to 
resist  the  Syracusans ;  especially  as  they  would  themselves 
furnish  money  suflicient  for  the  war."  The  Athenians,  hearing 
^  these  things  in  their  assemblies  from  the  Segestans  and  their 
supporters,  who  were  repeatedly  alleging  them,  '  passed  a  de- 
cree on  the  subject ;  sending  ambassadors,  in  the  first  place,  to 
see  about  the  money,  whether  it  were  already  laid  up,  as  they 
asserted,  in  the  treasuxy  and  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of  the  war  with  the  Se- 
linuntines. 

7.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians,  then,  were  thus  sent 
to  Sicily.  The  same  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
except  the  Corinthians,  having  made  an  expedition  into  the  Ar- 
give  teri'itory,  ravaged  a  small  part  of  the  land,  and  took  some 
yokes  of  oxen,  and  carried  off  some  corn.  They  also  settled 
the  Argive  exiles  at  Orneae ;  and  having  left  them  a  few  men 
from  the  rest  of  their  forces  also,  and  made  a  truce  for  some 
time,  on  condition  of  the  Orneataj  and  the  Argives  not  injur- 
ing each  other's  land,  they  returned  home  with  their  army. 
But  the  Athenians  having  come  no  long  time  after  with  thirty 
ships  and  six  hundred  heavy-armed,  the  Argives,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Athenians,  taking  the  field  with  all  their 
force,  besieged  the  men  in  Ornese  one  day ;  but  at  night,  the 

'  Or,  "  voted  to  send,"  &c.,  according  to  Bekkev's  and  Poppo's  reading  of 
Tri/ixl/cti,  instead  of  ■7rifji\\favTt<i. 
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army  having  bivouacked  at  some  distance,  they  escaped  out  of 
it.  The  next  day,  the  Argives,  on  finding  this,  razed  Ornea- 
and  returned,  and  the  Athenians  afterwards  went  home  with 
their  sliips.  ^Moreover,  the  Athenians  took  by  sea  some  of 
their  own  cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  who  were  with 
them,  to  ISIethone,  the  country  bordering  on  IMacedonia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedaemonians 
therefore  sent  to  tlie  Clialtidians  Thrace-ward,  wlio  had  a  truce 
with  the  Athenians  from  one  ten  days  to  anotlier,  and  urged 
them  to  join  Perdiccas  in  the  war  ;  but  they  would  not.  And 
so  the  winter  ended,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war,  of 
which  Thucydides  wTote  the  history. 

8.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as  the  spring  commenced, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Atlienians  came  from  Sicily,  and  the 
Segestans  with  them,  bringing  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  which  they  were  to  beg  them 
to  send.  And  the  Athenians  having  held  an  assembly,  and 
heard  from  the  Segestans  and  their  own  ambassadors  a  seduc- 
tive and  untrue  report  on  the  other  subjects,  and  also,  with  re- 
gard to  the  money,  that  it  was  provided  in  abimdance  in  the 
temples  and  the  treasury ;  they  voted  to  send  sixty  ships, 
with  Alcibiades  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and 
Lamachus  son  of  Xenophanes,  as  commanders,  with  full 
powers,  to  assist  the  Segestans  against  tiie  Selinuntincs,  and 
to  join  in  re-founding  Leontini,  sliould  they  gain  any  advan- 
tage in  the  war,  and  to  carry  out  all  otlier  measures  in  Sicily, 
as  they  should  deem  best  for  the  Athenians. — On  the  fifth  day 
after  this,  an  assembly  was  again  held,  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  preparations  for  the  ships  should  be  most  quickly 
made,  and  whatever  else  was  wanted  by  the  generals  be  voted 
them  for  the  expedition.  Nicias  then,  who  had  been  chosen 
against  his  will  to  take  the  command,  and  thought  that  the 
state  was  not  well  advised,  but,  on  a  trifling  and  specious  pre- 
text, was  coveting  the  whole  of  Sicily — an  arduous  design  to 
achieve — came  forward  with  a  wish  to  divert  the  Athenians 
from  it,  and  advised  them  to  the  following  effect : 

9.  "  This  assembly  was,  it  is  true,  convened  to  consider  the 
subject  of  our  preparations,  namely,  in  what  way  we  ought  to 
make  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
we  ought  still  to  consider  this  very  point,  whether  it  be  better 
to  send  out  our  ships  ;  and  not  on  such  shght  deliberation  on 
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matters  of  great  moment,  at  the  instigation  of  aliens,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  a  war,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  own  part,  receive  honour  from  such  a 
policy,  and  have  less  fear  than  others  for  my  own  personal 
safety :  (though  I  consider  that  man  to  be  an  equally  good 
citizen  who  takes  some  forethought  both  for  his  person  and 
his  property  ;  for  such  a  man  would,  for  his  own  sake,  be  most 
desirous  that  his  country  also  should  prosper :)  nevertheless, 
neither  aforetime  have  I  ever  spoken  contrary  to  my  con- 
victions, for  the  sake  of  being  honoured  above  others,  nor 
will  I  now,  but  as  I  think  best,  so  will  I  speak.  And  though 
against  your  inclinations  my  words  would  be  powerless,  should 
I  advise  you  to  keep  what  you  have,  and  not  expose  your 
present  possessions  to  danger  for  things  which  are  uncertain 
and  future ;  yet  that  neither  are  you  timely  in  your  haste,  nor 
the  objects  of  your  ambition  easy  to  attain,  on  these  points  I 
will  give  you  instruction. 

10.  "  I  say  then,  that  you  wish,  though  leaving  many 
enemies  behind  you  here,  to  bring  hither  fresh  ones  besides, 
by  sailing  there.  And  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  treaty 
that  has  been  made  by  you  affords  some  ground  of  confidence. 
But  though,  as  long  as  you  remain  quiet,  that  will,  indeed, 
be  a  treaty — in  name,  (for  to  this  condition  have  certain  per- 
sons here  and  amongst  your  enemies  brought  it  by  their  in- 
trigues,) yet  if  we  are  ever  defeated  with  any  considerable 
force,  those  who  hate  us  will  quickly  make  an  attack  upon  us  ; 
seeing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  arrangement  was  made  of 
necessity  by  them,  under  circumstances  of  disaster,  and  of 
greater  discredit  to  them  than  to  us ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
this  very  arrangement  we  have  many  subjects  open  to  debate. 
There  are  some,  too,  who  have  not  yet  acceded  even  to  this 
composition,  such  as  it  is,  and  those  not  the  least  powerful 
states  ;  but  some  of  them  are  at  war  with  us  downright,  and, 
in  the  case  of  others,  because  the  Lacedaemonians  remain 
quiet  at  present,  they  too  are  restrained  by  truces  from  one 
ten  days  to  another.  But  probably,  if  they  should  find  our 
power  divided,  (which  we  are  now  so  anxious  to  bring  about,) 
they  would  with  all  their  might  attack  us,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Siceliots,  whose  alliance  they  would  in  time  past  have 
valued  ^  most  highly.     Every  one  therefore  ought  to  look  to 

•  Literally,  "above many  things."    Compare  I.  33. 
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this,  and  not  presume  to  run  risks  with  a  state  so  unsettled, 
and  to  grasp  at  another  empire  before  we  have  secured  the 
one  we  have  ;  seeing  that  the  Chaloidians  Thrace-ward,  thougli 
they  have  revolted  tVoni  us  so  many  years,  are  still  unsub- 
dued ;  and  there  are  some  others  on  the  ditlerent  coasts  of  the 
mainland  wlio  yield  us  but  a  doubtful  obedience.  And  so 
we  arc  quick  to  succour  the  Segestans,  who  are  our  allies,  for- 
sooth, as  being  injured  ;  but  on  those  by  whose  revolt  we  Ivave 
ourselves  long  ago  been  injured,  we  still  defer  to  avenge  our- 
selves. 

11."  And  yet  the  latter,  if  subdued,  might  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  us  ;  but  the  former,  even  if  we  conquered  them,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  govern,  so  far  off  and  s<i  numerous  as 
they  are.  But  it  is  folly  to  go  against  men  whom  we  could 
not  keep  under,  if  we  conquered  tiiem ;  while,  if  we  did  not 
succeed  in  the  attempt,  we  should  not  be  in  the  same  position 
as  we  were  before  making  it.  Again,  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Siceliots,  tiiey  appear  to  me  even  still  less 
likely  to  be  formidable  to  us,  if  the  Syracusans  should  have 
dominion  over  tliL-m  ;  that  supposition  with  which  the  Seges- 
tans especially  try  to  frighten  us.  For  at  i)re5ent  they  might, 
perhaps,  come  hither  as  separate  states,  to  oblige  the  Lacedas- 
monians ;  but  in  tiie  other  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
should  undertake  the  expedition,  empire  against  em])ire:  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  had  taken  away  ours,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  their  own  taken  away  by  the  same  Peloponnesians,  '  and 
by  the  same  principle.  And  the  Greeks  in  those  parts  would  be 
most  in  awe  of  us,  if  we  did  not  go  there  at  all ;  and  next  to 
that,  if  after  making  a  demonstration  of  our  power  we  re- 
tired in  a  short  time  :  but  if  we  should  meet  with  any  reverse, 
they  would  very  quickly  despise  us,  and  attack  us  in  concert 
with  our  enemies  here.  For  we  all  know  that  what  is  farthest 
off  is  most  admired,  and  what  gives  the  least  room  for  having 
its  lame  tested.  And  this  has  at  present  been  your  case, 
Athenians,  with  reference  to  the  Lacedajmonians  and  their 
allies  ;  from  having,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  gained  the 
advantage  over  them,  (comparing  your  present  position  with 
the  fears  you  at  first  entertained,)  you  have  despised  them, 

'  i.  e.  their  wish  to  rescue  the  cities  from  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  as  they 
had  done  from  that  of  Athens. 
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and  are  now  desiring  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  You  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  elated  through  the  misfortunes  of  your  adver- 
saries, but  then  only  to  feel  confident  when  you  have  mastered 
their  spirits  ;  nor  should  you  think  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  doing  ought  but  considering,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
grace, in  what  way  they  may  even  now,  if  possible,  overthrow 
us,  and  bring  their  own  discredit  to  a  happy  termination  ; 
especially  as  they  have  studied  a  reputation  for  bravery,  as  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time.  So  that  our  great  struggle  will  be,  if  we  are  wise,  not 
for  the  Segestans  in  Sicily,  men  who  are  barbarians,  but  that 
we  may  vigorously  guard  against  a  state  which  is  plotting 
against  us  ^by  the  spread  of  oligarchical  principles. 

12.  "We  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  we  have  but  lately 
recovered  a  little  from  a  great  pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  recruited  both  in  our  property  and  persons ;  and 
that  it  is  but  fair  for  us  to  expend  these  here  at  home,  on  our- 
selves, and  not  on  these  exiles  who  are  begging  your  aid ; 
whose  interest  it  is  to  utter  specious  falsehoods,  and  contend- 
ing at  their  neighbours'  risk,  while  they  themselves  only  con- 
tribute words,  either  to  show  no  proper  gratitude  if  they  suc- 
ceed, or  if  in  any  instance  they  fail,  to  ruin  their  friends  along 
with  them.  And  if  there  be  any  one  who  is  pleased  at  being 
appointed  to  command,  and  therefore  urges  you  to  make  the 
expedition,  looking  to  his  own  interest  alone,  (especially  as  he 
is  yet  too  young  for  office,)  in  order  that  while  he  is  admired, 
for  his  horse-keeping,  he  may  also  receive  from  his  appoint- 
ment some  benefit  on  the  score  of  expense  ;  do  not,  either,  allow 
that  man  to  exhibit  his  own  individual  splendour  at  the  peril 
of  the  state  ;  but  consider  that  such  men  injure  the  public  in- 
terests, while  they  squander  their  private  possessions  ;  and  that 
this  is  a  business  of  great  importance,  and  not  one  for  a  young 
man  to  deliberate  upon,  and  rashly  to  take  in  hand. 

13.  "  I  am  alarmed,  indeed,  when  I  see  such  characters  sit- 
ting here  at  present  by  the  side  of  that  same  individual,  in 
compliance  with  his  bidding ;  and  in  return  I  bid  the  older 
men — whichever  of  them  may  have  one  of  those  characters 
sitting  by  him — not  to  be  put  down  through  shame,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  thought  a  coward  if  he  should  not  vote  for  going 

'  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "in  the  way  of  oligarchy;"  i.  c.  threatening 
us,  not  with  the  loss  of  our  conquests,  but  with  a  change  of  government. 

•2  c 
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to  war ;  nor,  as  their  opponents  themselves  might  feel,  to  be 
madly  enamoured  of  what  they  do  not  possess ;  being  con- 
vinced that  in  very  few  things  do  men  succeed  through  desire, 
but  in  very  many  through  forethought ;  but  in  behalf  of  their 
country,  as  exposing  itself  to  the  greatest  danger  it  has  ever 
done,  to  give  their  support  to  the  opposite  side,  and  vote  that 
the  Siceliots  keep  the  same  boundaries  with  respect  to  us  as  at 
present — boundaries  with  which  no  one  can  find  fault — namely, 
the  Ionian  Sea,  if  one  sail  along  shore  ;  and  the  Sicilian,  if  one 
cross  the  op^n  deep  ;  and  that  while  tliey  enjoy  their  own  pos- 
sessions, they  shall  also  settle  their  own  quarrels  :  and  that  we 
tell  the  Segestans  in  particular,  that  since  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Selinuntines  in  the  first  instance  without  consulting  the 
Athenians,  they  may  also  make  peace  with  them  by  them- 
selves :  and  that  we  do  not  in  future  make  alliance,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed,  with  men  whom  we  shall  assist  when  they 
are  unfortunate,  and  when  we  ask  assistance  ourselves,  shall 
not  obtain  it. 

14.  "And  do  you,  Prytani.s,  if  you  think  it  your  duty  to  care 
for  the  state,  and  if  you  wish  to  show  yourself  a  good  citizen, 
put  this  to  the  vote,  and  take  a  second  time  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenians  ;  reflecting,  if  you  feel  afraid  to  move  tlie  question 
again,  that  the  violation  of  the  law  would  not,  witii  so  many 
abettors,  involve  any  guilt ;  but  that  you  would  be  acting  as  a 
physician  to  the  state,  when  it  had  taken  bad  counsel  ;  and 
that  good  government  consists  in  this, — for  a  man  to  do  his 
country  as  much  good  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  do  it  volun- 
tarily no  harm." 

15.  To  this  effect  spoke  Nicias.  Of  the  Athenians,  the 
greater  part  who  came  forward  advised  making  the  expedition, 
and  not  annulling  what  had  been  decreed ;  though  there  were 
some  also  who  spoke  against  it.  But  the  man  who  most  earn- 
estly recommended  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  son  of 
Clinias,  who  at  once  wished  to  thwart  Nicias — both  as  being 
in  other  respects  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  because  he  had 
alluded  to  him  in  a  disparaging  manner — and  was  most  anxious 
to  take  the  command,  and  hoped  by  that  means  to  reduce  Sicily 
and  Carthage,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  his 
success,  to  promote  his  own  private  interests  in  point  of  fame 
and  wealth.  For,  being  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citizens, 
he  indulged  his  inclinations  on  too  large  a  scale  for  his  exist- 
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ing  means,  with  regard  to  keeping  horses,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. And  this  too  was  what  afterwards  mainly  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  state.  For  being  alarmed  at  the 
extent  of  his  disregard  for  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  witb 
respect  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  his  designs  in  the  measures  he 
severally  undertook,  in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  became  his  enemies  on  the  belief  of 
his  aiming  at  tyranny ;  and  though  in  his  public  capacity  he 
conducted  the  war  most  ably,  yet  being  severally  offended 
at  his  habits  in  his  private  life,  and  committing  the  adminis- 
tration to  others,  after  no  long  interval  they  brought  their 
country  to  ruin.  However,  at  that  time  he  came  forward, 
and  advised  the  Athenians  as  follows  : 

16.  "It  is  both  ^befitting,  Athenians,  for  me,  more  than 
others,  to  enjoy  command,  (for  with  this  topic  must  I  com- 
mence my  speech,  since  Cleon  has  attacked  me  upon  it,)  and 
at  the  same  time,  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  it.  For  those 
things  about  which  ^I  am  so  assailed  with  clamour,  confer 
honour  on  my  ancestors  and  myself,  and  benefit  on  my  countiy  , 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  Greeks  considered  our  state  to  be 
greater  than  they  had  ever  done,  even  beyond  its  actual  power, 
through  the  splendour  of  my  display  as  its  deputj^to  the  Olympic  I 
games  ;  (whereas  they  hoped  before  that  it  had  been  exhausted' 
by  the  war  ;)  inasmuch  as  I  entered  seven  chariots — a  number 
which  no  private  individual  had  ever  yet  entered — and  gained 
the  first  prize,  and  was  second  and  fourth,  and  provided  every 
thing  else  in  a  style  worthy  of  my  victory.  For  according  to 
the  usual  view  of  them,  such  things  are  a  subject  of  honour ; 
while,  from  the  pi'actice  of  them,  an  idea  of  power  is  also 
formed.  Ahd  again,  whatever  distinction  I  gain  at  home  by 
ray  ^exhibitions  of  choruses,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  naturally 
envied  by  my  fellow-citizens,  but  for  foreigners  ''  tliis  too  has 
an  appearance  of  power.     And  this  is  no  useless  folly,  when  a 

'  "Trpoat'iKFL  HOI,  '  on  account  of  my 'wealth,  birtli,  and  magnificent  ex- 
penditure ;'  a^toi  ilf.i.a  i/ofxiX^co  tluaL,  '  on  account  of  my  personal  worth  and 
tried  services.' " — Arnold. 

''  Or,  to  use  a  more  coljoquial  expression,  "  cried  out  aa;ainst." 

^  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Yopnyiai,  see  Bockh  Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  Arnold  translates  this, — and  Bloomfield  borrows  his  version, — "  this  ap- 
pears to  be  even  sti-ength:"  but  the  position  of  the  Kai  seems  to  me  to  be 
incompatible  with  sxich  a  sense;  reading,  as  they  both  do    avrn,  instead  of 

aUTTI. 
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man  benefits  at  his  own  costs,  not  liiniselt' only,  but  his  country 
also.  Nor  is  it  unfair  for  one  who  prides  himself  on  his  own 
prosperity,  to  refuse  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  mass  ;  since 
in  the  same  way  he  who  is  unfortunate  shares  his  calamities 
with  no  one  else.  But  as  we  are  not  courted  when  in  ad- 
versity, by  the  same  rule  let  a  man  also  submit  to  be  slighted 
by  the  prosperous ;  or  let  him  treat  the  unfortunate  as  on  an 
equal  footing,  [wlien  lie  is  in  prosjjerity,]  and  so  claim  the  like 
treatment  in  return,  [when  he  is  himself  in  adversity].  I  know, 
however,  that  men  in  such  circumstances,  and  all  who  ever 
surpassed  otliors  in  splendour  of  any  kind,  thougli  disliked  in 
their  own  liff-time,  most  of  all  in  their  dealings  with  their 
equals,  and  then  with  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  have  yet  left  to 
some  of  those  who  came  after  them  a  desire  to  claim  connexion 
with  them,  even  where  there  were  no  grounds  for  it;  and  a 
subject  for  glorying  to  the  country  they  belonged  to,  not  as  for 
aliens,  or  offenders,  but  as  for  countrymen,  who  had  achieved 
glorious  things.  And  in  my  ca5e,  who  aim  at  sucii  things,  and 
am  therefore  in  private  assailed  with  clamour,  consider,  with 
regard  to  public  affairs,  wiiether  I  administer  them  in  a  man- 
ner inferior  to  any  one  else,  or  not.  For  having  united  the  most 
powerful  states  of  tlie  Peloponnese,  without  any  great  danger 
or  expense  to  you,  I  brought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  a  single 
day's  struggle  for  their  all  at  Mantinea ;  in  consequence  of 
wiiich,  although  they  were  victorious  in  the  battle,  they  do 
not  ever  now  feel  any  firm  confidence  in  themselves. 

17.   "In  this  way,  then,  did  my  youth   and  preternatural 
folly,  as  it  is  thought,  deal  with  the  power  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  by  means  of  suitable  arguments  ;  and,  '  gaining  credit  by 
my  vehemence,  obtained  their  assent.     And  now  too  be  noD 
afraid  of  it;    but   while  I  am   still   in  the  flower  of  it,  and! 
Nicias  appears  fortunate,  avail  yourselves  fully  of  the  services] 
of  each  of  us.     And  with  regard  to  tiie  expedition  to  Sicily, 
change  not  your  determination  from  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
undertaken  against  a  great  power.      For  it  is  only  with  a 
mixed  rabble  that  its  cities  are  populous  ;  and  they  easily  ad- 
mit changes  in  their  government,  and  adopt  new  ones.     And 
for  this  reason  no  one  is  furnished,  as  though  in  behalf  of  his 
own  country,  either  with  arms  for  the  person,  or  with  ordinary 

'  For  other  modes  of  interpreting  this  sentence,  see  Poppo's  note. 
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'  resources,  as  regards  the  country ;  but  whatever  each  one 
thinks  that  he  can  get  from  the  people,  either  by  persuading 
them  through  his  oratory,  or  by  factious  measures,  and  will  so 
find  a  home  in  another  land,  in  case  of  his  not  being  success- 
ful, with  that  he  provides  himself.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
a  populace  of  such  a  character  should  either  listen  to  any 
counsel  with  one  heart,  or  apply  themselves  to  action  in  com- 
mon :  but  they  would  severally  side  with  whatever  was  said  to 
please  them  ;  especially  if  th.ey  are  torn  by  factions,  as  we 
hear.  Again,  with  regard  to  heavy-armed  troops,  neither 
have  the  Siceliots  so  many  as  are  boasted  of,  nor  did  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  prove  so  numerous  as  they  severally  reckoned 
themselves ;  but  Greece  had  very  much  misstated  them,  and 
was  with  difficulty  equipped  with  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  outbreak  of  tliis  war.  The  states  in  those  parts,  then, 
from  what  I  learn  by  report,  are  of  this  character,  and  still 
more  easy  to  deal  with — for  we  shall  have  many  barbarians, 
who  from  hatred  of  the  Syracusans  will  join  us  in  attacking 
them — and  those  here  will  not  prove  an  obstacle,  if  you  take 
a  right  view  of  the  matter.  For  our  fathers  had  these  very 
men,  whom  they  say  you  would  leave  behind  you  in  hostility 

'  xfi  lu  T7J  x^''P'} — KaTacTKiviti^.^  "  This  would  refer  not  only  to  public 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  such  as  forts,  or  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  itself,  but  to  what  we  should  call  ordinary  improvements,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  perhaps  ornamental  buildings,  whether  temples  or 
theatres." — Arnold.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  addition  to  these  objects  of 
expenditiire,  if  not  before  them  all,  refei-enco  is  made  to  the  slaves,  cattle, 
and  implements,  with  which  the  land  ought  to  be  stocked,  but  was  not,  in 
consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  As  ouoe/s  seems  to  refer  to 
individuaJs,  not  to  states,  in  the  preceding  clause,  it  would  naturally  refer  to 
them  in  this  also  ;  as  iVao-Tos  also  does  in  the  following  sentence.  And  with 
regard  to  this  signification  of  KaTaa-Ktvi'i,  it  is  one  which  both  the  noun  and 
the  verb  formed  from  it  repeatedly  convey  in  Xenophon's  political  and 
economjcal  treatises;  e.  g.  De  Vectigalibus,  IV.  11,  o7rto9  6apcTo0yTfs  fxkv 
oTi  ifKi-Knovi  dvQpwirovi  kir'i  to.  doyvpia  dyiufiiv,  QapaovvTf.'i  &i  KUTuaKtu- 
a^w/xiOa  tv  avToii.  And  again,  41,  Et  &k  tij/es  aii  (potoxjvTai,  fiij  jxa-raia 
av  ytvoiTO  iivTr}  h  Kn-raaKtv)),  tt  TroXffxo^  kytpdtii} — t/  yap  oij  tis  TrcXsfjiOv 
KTrifia  x/3'l<ri/ua)Ttpoy  dvdpunrwv.  And  in  the  same  way,  I'hucydides  himself 
uses  the  verb  particularly  with  reference  to  slaves,  as  though  they  formed  the 
chief  stock  in  the  country,  in  another  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Alcibiades  ;  ch.  91,  7,  Ois  te  yap  h  X'^P"^  KaTtarKEuaarai,  Tfi  ttoWu 
Tcpos  v/id^,  Tfi  fjiii/  Xij(l>dti/-ra  Tfi  o  avTofxara,  v^ti.  I  tliink  therefore  that 
in  the  present  passage  also  by  the  expression  Tti  iv  t;/  X"","?  vofxiixoi.'s  Kura- 
CT/CEuals  he  means  the  different  parts  of  an  agricultural  property,  and  more 
especially  the  slaves,  which  formed  the  most  valuable  and  important  i)art, 
while  a  country  was  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  ;  but  oni'  so 
likely  to  be  lost  in  a  period  of  war  and  revolution,  that  the  Siceliots,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  their  unsettled  state  which  Alcibiades  here  gives,  would 
have  very  little  inducement  to  invest  their  money  in  them. 
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when  sailing  there,  and  the  Meile  beside,  as  their  enemies  ; 
and  still  they  won  their  empire  ;  though  strong  in  nothing  else 
but  the  superiority  of  their  fleet.  And  as  things  stand  now, 
never  yet  were  the  Peloponnesians  more  hopeless  with  regard 
to  us  :  and  even  if  they  are  ever  so  confident,  for  invading  our 
country  indeed  they  are  strong  enough,  even  though  we  do 
not  undertake  the  expedition  ;  but  with  their  naval  force  they 
cannot  hurt  us,  [though  we  do  undertake  it ;]  for  we  have 
a  fleet  left  behind  that  is  a  match  for  them, 

18.  "On  what  reasonable  argument,  then,  could  we  ourselves 
shrink  from  it ;  or  on  what  plea  addressed  to  our  allies  there 
could  we  refuse  to  succour  them  ?  For  since  we  have  entered 
into  league  with  them,  we  ought  to  assist  thera,  and  not  to  ob- 
ject that  they  too  have  not  assisted  us.  For  we  united  them  with 
us,  not  that  they  might  come  here  to  help  us  in  tlieir  turn,  but 
that  by  annoying  our  enemies  there  they  might  prevent  their 
coming  here  to  attack  us.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  empire 
has  been  won,  botli  by  us  and  ami  by  all  others  who  have  en- 
joyed it ;  I  mean,  by  readily  taking  part  with  those  barbari- 
ans or  Greeks  who  from  time  to  time  called  thera  to  their  aid  ; 
since  if  all  should  remain  quiet,  or  'nicely  choose  whom  they 
ought  to  assist  ;  we  should  make  but  slight  additions  to  it, 
but  should  rather  run  a  risk  of  losing  even  what  it  now  is. 
For  men  do  not  only  defend  themselves  against  a  superior 
when  he  has  attacked  them,  but  also  strike  the  first  blow,  to 
prevent  his  attacking  them.  And  it  is  not  possible  lor  us  to 
portion  out  exactly  how  far  we  wish  to  hold  dominion  ;  but 
since  we  are  in  our  present  position,  we  must  form  designs 
against  some,  and  not  give  up  others  ;  because  we  should  be 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  another  party,  if  we  did  not  ourselves 
rule  over  others.  Nor  must  you  take  the  same  view  of  quiet 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  you  will  also  receive  fresh  in- 
stitutions assimilating  to  theirs.  Considering,  then,  that  we 
shall  rather  aggrandize  our  possessions  here,  if  we  go  in  quest 
of  those  there,  let  us  make  the  expedition ;  that  we  may  both 
prostrate  the  pride  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  being  seen,  re- 
gardless of  present  peace,  to  sail  even  against  Sicily  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  either  ruling,  as  we  most  probably  shall, 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  through  being  joined  by  those  there, 
or  at  any  rate  by  injuring  the   Syracusans,  by  which  both 

'  Or,  "make  distinctions  of  race  in  choosing,"  &c. ;    according  to  the 
reading  rpuXoKpivoitv,  which  Poppo,  Gdller,  and  Bloomfield  adopt 
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ourselves  and  our  allies  will  be  benefited.  And  as  for  secu- 
rity, whether  for  remaining  there,  in  case  of  any  success,  or 
for  returning,  our  fleet  will  provide  us  with  it :  for  by  sea  we 
shall  be  superior  to  all  the  Siceliots  put  together.  And  let  not 
the  non-interfering  policy  which  Nicias  recommends  in  his 
speeches,  nor  his  setting  the  young  against  the  old,  divert  you 
from  your  purpose ;  but  acting  in  your  usual  order,  just  as 
our  fathers,  by  consulting  young  with  old,  raised  the  state  to 
its  present  height,  do  ye  now  too,  in  the  same  manner,  endea- 
vour to  advance  it ;  being  convinced  that  youth  and  old  age 
can  do  nothing  without  each  other ;  but  that  the  period  of 
levity,  and  of  mid-age,  and  of  extreme  preciseness,  will  have 
most  power  when  joined  together  ;  and  that  the  state,  if  it  re- 
main quiet,  will  be  worn  out  on  itself,  like  any  thing  else,  and 
its  skill  in  every  thing  grow  dull ;  while  by  entering  into  con- 
test it  will  continually  gain  fresh  experience,  and  will  find 
self-defence  habitual  to  it,  not  in  word,  but  rather  in  deed. 
My  decided  opinion  then  is,  that  I  think  a  state  of  no  inactive 
character  would  most  quickly  be  ruined  by  a  change  to  inac- 
tivity ;  and  that  those  men  live  most  securely,  who  regulate 
their  affiiirs  in  accordance  with  their  existing  habits  and  insti- 
tutions, even  though  they  may  be  of  an  inferior  character, 
with  the  least  variation." 

1 9.  To  this  effect  spoke  Alcibiades.  When  the  Athenians  had 
heard  him  and  the  Segestans  and  some  Leontine  exiles,  who, 
coraino-  forward,  begged  and  entreated  them  to  assist  them,  re- 
minding them  of  their  oaths,  they  were  much  more  eager  for 
the  expedition  than  before.  So  Nicias,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  now  turn  them  from  it  by  the  same  arguments  as  he 
had  used  before,  but  might  perhaps  change  their  purpose  by 
the  amount  of  armament,  if  he  should  command  a  numerous 
one  to  be  prepared ;  he  came  forward  again,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows  : 

20.  "  Since  I  see  you,  Athenians,  altogether  bent  on  making 
the  expedition,  may  these  things  turn  out  as  we  wish :  at  the 
present  time,  however,  I  will  declare  to  you  what  my  opinion 
is.  We  are  about  to  go  then,  as  I  learn  from  report,  against 
cities  which  are  great,  and  not  subject  one  to  another,  or  in 
want  of  a  change,  like  that  by  which  men  would  gladly  pass 
from  a  state  of  violent  slavery  to  an  easier  condition  instead 
of  it  ;  which  will  reasonably  refuse  to  accept  our  dominion 
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instead  of  freedom,  and  are  many  in  number,  considering  that 
they  are  in  one  island,  even  those  of  Greek  origin.  For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  wliich  I  expect  will  side  with  us  on 
the  strength  of  their  connexion  with  Leontini,  there  are  seven 
others,  and  those  equipped  with  every  thing  in  a  style  just 
agreeing  with  our  own  power,  and  most  of  all,  those  against 
which  we  are  more  especially  sailing,  namely,  Selinus  and 
Syracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  many  heavy-armed,  and 
bowmen,  and  dartmen,  with  many  triremes,  and  crowds  to 
man  them.  They  have  money  too,  partly  in  private  funds, 
and  partly  in  the  temples  also  at  Selinus  ;  while  the  Syra- 
cusans  have  also  first-fruits  paid  them  by  certain  barbarian 
tribes.  But  Avhat  they  most  of  all  excel  us  in  is,  tiiat  they  possess 
many  horses,  and  use  corn  of  native  growth,  and  not  imported. 
21.  "  Against  such  a  power  then  we  require,  not  onh'  '  a 
marine  and  inefficient  armament,  but  that  a  large  land  force 
also  should  sail  with  us,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  thing  suitable 
to  our  design,  and  are  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the  land  by  nu- 
merous cavalry  ;  especially  should  the  cities  league  together 
in  their  fear,  and  none  but  the  Segestans  be  uur  friends, 
and  furnish  us  with  horse,  wherewith  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  it  were  disgraceful  to  return  by  compulsion,  or  to  send  for 
fresh  supplies  afterwards,  through  having  inconsiderately 
formed  our  plans  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  go 
against  them  with  sufiicient  forces,  knowing  that  we  are  about 
to  sail  far  from  our  own  country,  and  not  on  an  expedition  of 
the  same  kind  as  when  you  have  gone  at  difiTcrent  times,  in 
the  character  of  allies,  against  any  of  your  subjects  in  tiiese 
parts,  where  supplies  of  additional  necessaries  were  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  friendly  territory  ;  but  departing  to  a  land  al- 
together aliert  to  you,  from  which  for  ^  as  many  as  four  months 
in  the  winter  it  is  not  easy  for  a  messenger  to  come  here. 

*  vavTiKt)^  Kal  (pavXov  a-Tpariiii,]  i.  c.  a  force  consisting  only  of  the  few 
fisrhtinti  men  on  board  the  ships.  Or  even  if  the  seamen  themselves  were  joined 
with  them,  yet  their  want  of  arms  and  tniiniug  for  land  service  would  ren- 
der them  a  very  inefficient  and  weak  force  against  the  troops  of  Sj'racuse,  on 
shore,  however  efficient  they  might  be  on  their  own  element. 

*  IJitivwv,ov6k  Ticra-dfywv.]'  I  cannot  at  all  a^ree  vrith  Poppo's  remark: 
"  Oiiot  insolcntius  trajectum  cum  vv.  ayytXov  prtSiov  tXCtii/ jungendum  est." 
That  would  certainly  give  a  suitable  and  more  easy  sense  to  the  passage,  but 
if  the  position  in  which  ou8i  stands  in  the  great  majority  of  the  MSS.,  and 
which  Poppo  himself  retains,  be  the  correct  one,  it  .seems  impossible  that  it 
should  qualify  any  other  word  thimTtacrdpuiv;  and  in  that  case  its  force  ap- 
pears to  be  what  is  here  attributed  to  it. 
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22.  "  Itliink  therefore  that  we  ought  to  take  many  heavy- 
armed,  both  of  our  own  and  of  our  alHes,  whether  those  who 
are  subject  to  us,  or  any  in  the  Peloponnese  that  we  may  be 
able  either  to  prevail  upon  by  argument,  or  to  take  into  our  pay  ; 
many  bowmen  also  and  slingers,  to  offer  resistance  to  the  Si- 
cilian horse ;  and  that  in  ships  we  should  have  a  very  decided 
superiority,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  in 
what  is  necessary :  while  we  '  take  our  corn  from  home  also 
in  merchant  vessels,  namely,  wheat  and  parched  barley,  with 
bakers  fi*om  the  mills,  compelled,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, to  serve  for  pay  ;  that  should  we  any  whpre  be  detained'*'* 
by  stress  of  weather,  the  foi'ce  may  have  prlfTisionsf  (fofjpp" 
numerous  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  one  for  every  city  to  receive.) 
All  other  things  too  we  must  provide,  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
not  depend  upon  others ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  must  take  from 
home  as  much  money  as  possible.  For  as  for  that  of  the  Se- 
gestans,  which  is  asserted  to  be  there  in  readiness,  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  way  of  assertion,  more  than  in  any  other  way, 
that  it  will  be  ready. 

23.  "  For  supposing  us  to  go  hence,  not  only  provided  on  a 
scale  equal  to  the  enemy,  (^  excepting,  at  least,  their  heavy- 
armed  fighting  force,)  but  even  surpassing  them  in  all  re- 
spects ';  yet  scarcely  even  then  shall  we  be  able  to  subdue  that 
country,  and  to  save  this.  Indeed  we  must  consider  that  we 
are  going  to  found  a  city  amongst  aliens  and  enemies ;  and 
such  men  must  either,  the  first  day  they  land,  be  at  once  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  or  know  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they 
will  find  every  thing  opposed  to  them.  For  myself  then, 
being  afraid  of  this,  and  knowing  that  on  many  points  we 
must  take  good  counsel,  and  on  still  more  have  good  luck, 
(and  that  is  difiicult  for  such  as  are  but  men,)  I  wish  to  sail 
from  home  committing  myself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune, 
and  secured  against  failure  by  our  preparations,  according  to 

I  T6v  fit  Kal  auTodizv  ctTtov.]  Arnold  thinks  that  tov  uItov  would  be  a 
better  readinaf ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  such  a  change,  if  the  article 
be  taken  as  only  distinguishing  the  class  of  provisions  here  spoken  of  from 
another,  viz.  the  corn  they  took  with  them,  in  opposition  to  that  which  they 
would  get  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding, 'iva  Kcd  Tct  iTTLTi'ioeia  ptiov  kC!KOfxi'C,u>fXi.Qa. 

^  "  Because  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  impossible  for  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  match  the  Syracusan  infantry  in  point  of  numbers,  so  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  so  superior  in  discipline,  that  even  with  a  great  disparity  of 
numbers  they  were  fully  able  to  cope  with  them." — Arnold. 
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all  reasonable  hopes.  For  this  I  consider  to  be  at  once  most 
safe  for  the  state  at  larjre,  and  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  us  who  will  go  on  the  expedition.  But  if  any  one  think 
otherwise,  I  resign  the  command  to  him." 

24.  Thus  much  spoke  Nicias,  thinking  that  he  should 
either  deter  the  Athenians  by  the  vast  scale  of  his  measures, 
or  that  if  he  were  compelled  to  join  the  expedition,  he  should 
in  this  way  sail  on  it  most  safely.  They,  however,  had  not 
their  desire  for  the  voyage  taken  from  them  by  the  burden- 
some nature  of  the  preparations,  but  were  much  more  eager 
for  it  than  ever  ;  and  the  result  proved  just  contrary  to  what 
he  had  expected  ;  for  it  was  tiiought  that  he  had  given  them 
good  advice,  and  that  now  certainly  they  would  have  even 
abundant  assurance  of  success.  And  so  all  alike  were  seized 
with  a  longing  to  goon  the  expedition  :  the  elder,  from  a  belief 
that  they  should  either  subdue  the  places  against  which  they 
were  about  to  sail,  or  that  a  large  force  would  meet  with  no 
misfortune  :  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  desire  of  foreign 
sights  and  spectacles,  and  because  they  were  in  good  hope  of 
returning  safe  from  it :  the  mass  of  the  people  and  of  the  sol- 
diery, from  thinkinir  that  they  should  both  make  money  at 
present,  and  gain  additional  power,  from  which  an  unfailing 
fund  for  pay  would  be  obtained.  So  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
desire  of  the  majority  fur  the  measure,  even  if  any  one  were  not 
pleased  with  it,  he  was  afraid  that  by  voting  against  it  he  might 
appear  ill-atfected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  held  his  peace. 

25.  At  last  one  of  the  Athenians  came  forward,  and  calling 
on  Nicias,  said  that  he  ought  not  to  make  excuses  and  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  to  say  now  before  them  all,  what  forces  the 
Athenians  should  vote  him.  He  then,  though  reluctantly, 
said  that  he  would  deliberate  more  leisurely  on  the  question,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues  :  as  far,  however,  as  he  saw  at  pre- 
sent, they  should  not  sail  with  less  than  a  hundred  triremes, 
(as  many  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  be  thought  fit  would 
carry  the  heavy  infantry,  while  others  must  be  sent  for  from 
the  allies,)  with  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  heavy-armed  in 
all,  of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies,  and  even  more,  if  at  all 
possible  ;  and  that  'they  would  get  ready  and  take  with  them 

'  i.  c.  according  to  Arnold's  explanation,  "  they,  including  himself,  who 
■was  to  command  the  expedition  : "  according  to  Haack's  and  Poppo's,  Nicias 
himself  and  his  colleagues.    The  latter  seems  the  more  natural  of  the  two. 
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the  rest  of  the  armament  in  proportion,  both  archers  from 
home  and  from  Crete,  slingers,  and  whatever  else  should  be 
thought  proper. 

26.  Tlie  Athenians,  after  hearing  him,  immediately  voted 
that  the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  make 
arrangements,  both  concerning  the  number  of  troops,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  the  whole  expedition,  as  they  might 
judge  to  be  best  for  Athens.  After  this,  the  preparations  began 
to  be  made  ;  and  they  both  sent  to  the  allies,  and  drew  up  their 
muster-rolls  at  home.  The  city  had  lately  recovered  itself  from 
the  plague,  and  from  continued  hostilities,  as  regarded  both 
the  number  of  young  men  who  had  grown  up,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  in  consequence  of  the  truce  ;  so  that  every 
thing  was  the  more  easily  provided.  And  thus  they  were  en- 
gaged in  preparations. 

27.  In  the  mean  time,  of  all  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the  city 
of  Athens,  (they  are,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
those  Avell-known  square  figures,  numerous  both  in  private 
and  sacred  door-ways,)  the  greater  part  had  their  faces  muti- 
lated in  one  night.  The  perpetrators  of  this  offence  were  known 
to  no  one ;  but  search  was  made  for  them,  with  great  rewards 
for  information  offered  at  the  pubhc  expense.  Moreover, 
the  people  voted,  that  if  any  one  knew  any  other  act  of  impiety 
to  have  been  committed,  whoever  wished,  whether  citizen, 
alien,  or  slave,  should  without  fear  give  information  of  it. 
And  they  took  the  matter  up  more  seriously  '  than  it  deserved  ; 
for  it  was  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  the  expedition,  and  also 
to  have  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a  conspiracy  for  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution,  and  for  putting  down  the  democracy. 

28.  Information  therefore  was  given  by  some  naturalized 
aliens,  and  slaves  who  were  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
masters,  though  not  at  all  respecting  the  Mercuries,  yet  of 
certain  mutilations  of  other  images  which  had  before  been  per- 
petrated by  some  young  men  in  a  drunken  frolic :  and,  more- 
over, that  in  certain  private  houses  the  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  mockery.  In  this  charge  they  implicated  Alcibiades  ;  and 
those  took  it  up  who  were  most  hostile  to  him,  as  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  own  taking  the  permanent  lead  of  the  people. 

'  Or  the  comparative  rnay,  perhaps,  mean  "  more  seriously  than  they 
would  have  done  under  other  circumstances."  Or  it  may  be  used  here,  as  in 
other  places,  with  a  force  scarcely  distinguishable  li-om  that  of  the  positive. 
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Thinking  therefore,  that  if  they  expelled  him,  they  would  have 
the  first  place,  tliey  magnified  the  business,  and  rai.-<ed  an  out- 
cry, to  the  effect  that  both  the  aflfair  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Mercuries  had  Ix'en  done  for  the  abdlition  of 
democracy  ;  and  that  there  was  none  of  all  these  things  that 
had  been  executed  without  his  assistance  :  alleging  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  his  general  contempt  for  the  law  in  his  personal 
habits,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy, 

29.  He  at  once  defended  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
was  ready  to  submit  to  trial,  as  to  his  being  guilty  of  any  of 
these  things,  before  going  on  the  expedition,  (for  by  this  time 
all  things  necessary  for  the  armament  hail  been  provided,)  and 
if  he  had  done  any  of  these  things,  he  was  willing  to  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  if  he  were  acquitted,  to  take  the  command.  lie 
protested,  too,  tliat  they  should  not  listen  to  slanders  against 
hira  in  his  absence,  but  put  him  to  death  at  once  if  he  were 
guilty ;  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  not  to  send  him  out  at 
the  head  of  .so  large  an  armament,  with  such  an  accusation 
attaching  to  him,  before  they  hail  decitled  the  question.  But 
his  enemies  being  afraid  of  the  army,  lest  he  siiould  have  its 
good  wishes,  if  at  once  brouglit  to  trial ;  and  lest  the  people 
should  relent,  who  courted  him,  because  for  his  sake  the  Ar- 
gives  and  some  of  the  Mantineans  were  joining  in  the  expe- 
dition ;  they  wished  to  put  it  off,  and  earnestly  di.ssuaded  the 
measure,  by  bringing  forward  other  orators,  who  urged  that  at 
present  he  should  sail,  and  not  delay  tlie  departure  of  the  army, 
but  should  on  his  return  take  his  trial  within  such  a  number 
of  days  as  might  be  appointed.  For  they  wished  to  have  him 
sent  for,  and  brouglit  home  for  trial  on  a  graver  charge,  which 
they  could  more  easily  get  up  in  his  absence.  Accordingly  it 
was  resolved  that  Alcibiades  should  sail. 

30.  After  this,  when  it  was  now  midsummer,  the  departure 
for  Sicily  took  place.  Now  to  the  greater  part  of  the  allies, 
with  the  provision  ships,  and  the  smaller  craft,  and  all  the 
other  vessels  that  accompanied  them,  orders  had  before  been 
given  to  muster  at  Corcyra,  with  a  view  to  their  crossing  the 
Ionian  Sea  in  a  body  from  that  place  to  the  lapygian  foreland. 
But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the  allies  as  were 
present,  went  down  to  the  Pineus  on  an  appointed  day,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  and  proceeded  to  man  their  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  out  to  sea.     The  whole  multitude  too,  (so  to  speak,) 
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that  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  down 
with  them.  The  natives  accompanied,  respectively,  those  who 
belonged  to  them,  wliether  friends,  kinsmen,  or  sons  ;  and 
went  at  once  with  liope  and  with  lamentations  ;  with  hope, 
that  they  would  attain  what  they  went  for  ;  but  with  lament- 
ation, as  doubtful  if  they  should  ever  again  see  their  friends, 
when  they  remembered  on  how  long  a  voyage  they  were  set- 
IJ'  ting  out  from  their  country/-  At  the  present  time  too,  when 
they  were  now  to  take  leave  of  each  other  on  a  perilous  un- 
dertaking, the  thought  of  the  dangers  struck  them  more 
forcibly  than  when  they  were  voting  for  the  expedition  : 
though,  nevertheless,  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  their 
present  strength,  through  the  numbers  of  each  part  of  the 
armament  which  they  beheld.  As  to  the  foreigners,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multitude,  they  went  to  see  the  sight,  as  tliat  of  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  surpassing  belief. 

'^.  This  armament  which  'first  sailed  out,  going  from  a 
single  city,  and  consisting  of  a  Grecian  force,  was  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  of  all  up  to  that  time.  Yet  in  number  of 
ships  and  of  heavy-armed,  that  against  Epidaurus  under 
Pericles,  and  the  same  when  going  against  Potida^a  under 
Hasnon,  was  not  inferior  to  this :  for  there  were  in  it  four 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  a  hundred  triremes,  with  fifty  of  the 
Lesbians  and  Chians,  while  many  allies  besides  joined  in  the 
expedition.  But  they  were  despatched  on  a  short  voyage  and 
with  scanty  preparation  :  whereas  this  expedition  started  with 
the  expectation  of  its  being  a  long  one,  and  was  equipped  for 
both  kinds  of  service,  whichever  might  be  required,  with 
ships  and  land  forces  at  the  same  time.  The  fleet  was  elabor- 
ately fitted  out,  at  great  expense  both  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tains and  of  the  state.  For  the  treasury  gave  a  drachma  a 
day  to  each  seaman,  and  furnished  empty  vessels,  sixty  fast 
sailers  and  forty  transports  ;  while  the  captains  provided  the 
best  crews  for  them,  and  gave  gratuities  in  addition  to  the  pay 

1  ■iranaaKein)  avTri  TrptoTj).]  I  have  followed  Goller's  and  Arnold's  inter- 
pretation of  these  words  in  preference  to  that  of  Poppo,  who  joins  Tr/xLTi) 
with  7roXuT£\Eo-TaT-j)  or;,  and  renders  the  passage  thus:  "  hie  enim  fuit 
apparatus  primns  siimptuosissimus  profectns  ;  "  which  appears  to  imply  that 
there  could  be  more  than  one  expedition  that  was  the  most  costly  pi  all  up  to 
that  time. — Unless  "  primus  "  is  intended  by  him  to  express  quality,  and  not 
time  ;  which  does  not  seem  probable. 
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from  the  treasury,  to  the  '  thranitce,  and  to  the  petty  officers  ; 
aiKl  made  use  besides  of  expensive  ensigns  and  equipments ; 
each  one  of  them  beinp:  in  the  highest  deu'ree  desirous  that 
his  own  ship  should  excel  most  in  beauty  and  last  saihng. 
The  land  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  selected  from  the  best 
muster-rolls,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  great  attention  to 
their  arms  and  personal  accoutrements.  Tlie  consequence 
was,  that  there  was  at  once  a  rivalry  amongst  themselves,  in 
the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  severally  appointed  ; 
and  that  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  it  was  imagined  to  be  a 
display  of  power  and  resources,  rather  than  an  armament 
raised  against  an  enemy.  For  if  any  one  had  reckoned  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  tiie  private  outlay  of  in- 
dividuals ;  yith  regard  to  the  state,  what  sums  it  had  already 
spent  upon  it,  and  wliat  it  was  sending  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals  ;  and  with  regard  to  individuals,  what  each  had  laid 
out  on  his  personal  equipment,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  captain,  on 
his  ship,  with  what  he  was  likely  to  lay  out  still  ;  and,  more- 
over, what  it  was  probable  that  every  one  had  provided,  in- 
dependently of  his  pay  from  the  treasury,  towards  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  expected  to  be  so  long ;  and  what  each  soldier  or 
trader  took  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  ;  [if  all 
these  suras,  I  say,  had  been  calculated,]  it  would  have  been 
found  tliat  many  talents  in  all  were  being  taken  out  of  the  city. 
And  tlie  expedition  was  no  less  celebrated  through  men's 
astonishment  at  its  boldness,  and  the  splendour  of  its  appear- 
ance, than  for  the  superiority  of  the  armament,  compared  with 
those  whom  they  were  going  to  attack  ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  longest  passage  from  their  own  country  that  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken,  and  with  the  greatest  hope  of  future 
advantages  in  comparison  with  their  present  means. 

32.  Isow  when  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing 
was  put  on  board  that  they  meant  to  set  sail  with,  silence 
was  proclaimed  by  trumpet,  and  they  offered  the  prayers 
which  are  usual  before  putting  out  to  sea ;  not  ship  by  ship 
singly,  but  all  together,  responding  to  a  herald  ;  having  mixed 

1  Qpav'nai^,']  i.  e.  the  highest  of  the  three  hanks  of  rowers  in  a  trireme, 
whose  labour  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  length  of  the  oars  they 
worked.  GbUer  supposes  iinipia-iaii  in  this  passage  to  signify  "  the  servants 
of  the  sailors,"  and  Poppo  agrees  with  hira,  if  the  text  be  allowed  to  be 
sountL  I  have  followed  Arnold's  intci-prctation.  See  his  note  on  the 
passage. 
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bowls  of  wine  through  the  whole  armament,  and  both  seamen 
and  their  officers  making  oblations  with  gold  and  silver  goblets. 
They  were  joined  also  in  their  prayers  by  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude on  shore,  both  the  citizens  and  whoever  else  was  there 
that  wished  them  well.  When  they  had  sung  their  hymn, 
and  finished  their  libations,  they  weighed  anchor  ;  and  having 
at  first  sailed  out  in  a  column,  they  then  raced  each  other  as 
far  as  .'Egina.  And  thus  they  hastened  to  reach  Corcyra, 
where  the  remaining  force  of  the  allies  was  also  assembling. 

Now  tidings  of  the  expedition  were  brought  to  Syracuse  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  a  long  time  received  no  credit  at  all. 
Nay,  even  when  an  assembly  was  held  on  the  subject,  both  by 
others  were  speeches  to  the  following  effect  delivered,  (some 
believing  the  report  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  wliile  some 
contradicted  it,)  and  Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon,  coming 
forward  to  them,  from  a  conviction  that  he  had  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
advice : 

33.  "  I  shall,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  as  some  others  have 
done,  to  speak  what  is  incredible  concerning  the  reality  of  the 
expedition  that  is  coming  against  us  :  and  I  know  that  those 
who  either  make  statements,  or  bring  reports,  wliich  do  not 
seem  to  be  credible,  not  only  fail  to  convince,  but  are  also 
thought  to  be  foolish.  Nevertheless  I  will  not,  through  fear  of 
this,  hold  my  tongue  when  the  state  is  in  danger,  since  I  am 
myself  at  any  rate  persuaded  that  I  speak  with  more  cer- 
tain knowledge  than  othei's.  For  the  Athenians,  much  as  you 
are  surprised  at  it,  have  set  out  against  us  with  a  large  force 
both  for  sea  and  land  service,  nominally,  on  account  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Segestans,  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Leontines,  but  really  through  desire  for  Sicily,  and  most  of  all, 
for  our  city,  thinking  that  if  they  get  this,  they  will  easily  get 
the  rest  also.  With  a  conviction,  then,  that  they  will  quickly 
be  here,  consider  how  with  your  present  resources  you  may 
best  defend  yourselves,  and  may  neither  through  despising  the 
matter  be  taken  off  your  guard,  nor  tlirough  disbelieving  it 
neglect  the  common  weal.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  appear 
to  any  one  to  speak  credibly,  let  him  not  be  struck  witli  con- 
sternation at  their  boldness  and  power.  For  neitlier  will  they 
be  able  to  do  us  more  harm  than  tliey  receive,  nor,  because  they 
are  coming  against  us  with  a  great  armament,  are  they  on  that 
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account  without  advantage  for  us  ;  but  it  is  much  better  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Siceliots,  (for  they  will  be  tlie  more 
willins:,  in  their  con.sternation,  to  join  our  alliance,)  and  in 
case  of  our  either  defeating  them,  or  repulsing  theui  without 
their  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  (for  certainly  I  am 
not  afraid  of  their  gaining  what  they  expect,)  it  will  prove  the 
most  glorious  achievement  for  u.s,  and  one  which,  by  me  at 
least,  is  not  unexpected.  For  few  have  been  the  great  arma- 
ments, either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  have  gone  far 
from  home  and  proved  successful.  For  they  come  nut  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  natives  of  the  country  and  those 
who  live  near  to  it,  (since  all  league  together  through  fear,) 
and  if  they  fail  through  want  of  provisions  in  a  foreign  land, 
even  thougii  they  fail  chiefly  through  their  own  fault,  they 
nevertheless  leave  a  proud  name  to  those  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  attack.  Just  as  these  very  Athenians,  when  the 
Mede,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  so  signally  defeated,  grew 
great  on  the  strength  of  the  report,  that  it  was  against  Athens 
that  he  had  come.  And  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  in 
our  case  the  result  mav  he  the  same. 

34.  "  With  good  courage,  then,  let  us  both  make  our  pre- 
parations here,  and  send  to  the  Sicels,  to  strengthen  the  at- 
tachment of  some  of  them,  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  others  ;  while  we  despatch  envoys  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  prove  that  the  danger  is  common  to  all ; 
and  to  Italy,  that  either  we  may  gain  their  alliance  for  our- 
selves, or  they  may  refuse  to  receive  the  Athenians.  I  think 
it  better,  too,  that  we  shoidd  also  send  to  Carthage.  For  this 
is  nothing  unexpected  by  them  ;  but  they  are  always  in  fear 
that  they  may  some  time  or  other  find  the  Athenians  coming 
against  their  country  ;  and  therefore  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
if  they  abandoned  these  places,  they  would  themselves  be 
brought  into  trouble,  they  might  be  willing  to  assist  us  ;  at 
least  secretly,  if  not  opeidy ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  way  or 
other.  And  they  are  more  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please,  than 
any  men  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  possess  most  gold  and 
silver ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  war,  like  every  thing 
else,  prospers.  Let  us  likewise  send  to  Laceda^mon  and 
Corinth,  begging  them  to  come  hither  to  our  aid  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  stir  up  the  war  there.  And  what  I  think  the 
most  expedient  course,  though  you,  through  your  habitual 
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love  of  quiet,  would  be  least  quickly  persuaded  to  adopt  it, 
shall,  notwithstanding  that,  be  mentioned.  If  then  we 
Siceliots — all  in  one  body,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  as  many  as 
possible  in  concert  with  us — would  launch  the  whole  of  our 
present  navy,  with  two  months'  provisions,  and  go  to  meet  the 
Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the  lapygian  foreland,  and  show 
them  that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  about  Sicily  before  they 
have  fought  for  their  own  passage  over  the  Ionian  Sea ;  we 
should  strike  them  with  the  greatest  fear,  and  set  them  on 
considering  that  we  are  starting  from  a  friendly  country  as  its 
guardians,  (for  Tarentum  is  ready  to  receive  us,)  but  that  for 
them  the  tract  of  open  sea  is  a  wide  one  to  cross  with  all  their 
armament ;  which  would  hardly  remain  in  order  through  so 
long  a  voyage,  and  would  be  easily  attacked  by  us,  while  it 
came  on  slowly  and  in  small  divisions.  But  supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  having  lightened  their  ships,  they  should 
attack  us  with  the  better  sailing  part  of  their  fleet  in  a  more 
compact  body ;  then,  if  they  use  their  oars,  we  shall  fall  on 
them  when  they  are  wearied  ;  or  if  we  should  not  choose  to  do 
so,  we  may  also  retire  to  Tarentum :  while  they,  having 
crossed  with  few  provisions,  on  purpose  for  an  engagement, 
would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  uninhabited  regions ;  and 
would  either  be  blockaded,  if  they  remained,  or  if  they  at- 
tempted to  sail  along  the  coast,  would  abandon  the  rest  of  their 
armament,  and  would  be  dispirited,  from  having  no  certainty 
whether  the  cities  would  receive  them  or  not.  I  therefore,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion,  that  being  deterred  by  this  consider- 
ation, they  would  not  so  much  as  put  out  from  Corcyra ;  but 
would  either,  after  deliberating  and  reconnoitring  how  many 
we  are,  and  in  what  position,  be  driven  on  by  the  season  of 
the  year  into  winter ;  or,  in  con.sternation  at  the  unexpected 
result,  break  up  the  expedition :  especially  since  the  most 
skilful  of  their  generals,  as  I  hear,  is  taking  tlie  command 
against  his  will,  and  would  gladly  seize  an  excuse  to  return, 
if  any  considerable  resistance  were  seen  on  our  part.  We 
should  be  reported  too,  I  am  quite  sure,  '  as  being  more  than 
we  really  are :  and  in  accordance  with  what  is  told  them  are 
men's  feelings  also  affected  ;  and  of  those  who  are  beforehand 
in  attacking,  or,  at  any  rate,  let  those  who  are  going  to  attack 

'  Literally,  "  on  the  side  of  more,  or  excess ; "  like  i-rrl  to  fiflX^ov,  I.  10. 3. 
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them  see  beforehand  that  they  will  defeinl  themselves,  they 
stand  in  greater  fear,  considering  them  equal  to  the  danger. 
And  this  would  be  the  case  now  with  the  Athenians.  For 
they  are  coming  against  us  with  a  belief  that  we  shall  offer 
no  resistance ;  with  good  reason  contemning  us,  because  we 
did  not  join  the  Lacedaemonians  in  destroying  them.  But  if 
they  saw  us  acting  with  courage  beyond  their  expectation, 
they  would  be  more  dismayed  at  that  unlooked-for  result,  than 
at  the  power  which  we  really  possess.  Be  persuaded,  there- 
fore to  show  tliis  boldness,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  then,  as 
quickly  as  pn.^sible,  to  get  ready  all  otiier  resources  for  the 
war ;  and  to  think,  every  one  of  you,  that  contemj)t  for  your 
assailants  is  best  shown  by  bravery  of  deeds  ;  but  that,  for  the 
present,  to  consider  those  preparations  most  safe  which  are 
made  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  and  to  act  as  in  a  season  of 
danger,  would  prove  most  to  your  advantage.  For  those  men 
are  both  coming  again.'^t  us,  and  already,  I  know  for  certain, 
on  their  voyage,  and  all  but  here." 

35.  Such  wtxs  the  speech  of  Hermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another  ;  some  main- 
taining that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come,  and  that 
what  he  said  was  not  the  truth  ;  others  asking  what  they 
could  do,  if  tiiey  did  come,  which  they  would  not  sulVcr  on  a 
larger  scale  in  return.  Others,  again,  treated  the  matter  with 
utter  contempt,  and  turned  it  to  ridicule ;  while  there  were 
but  few  who  believed  Hermocrates,  and  were  afraid  of  what 
was  coming.  Athenagoras,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  people, 
and  most  influential  with  the  multitude  at  the  present  time, 
then  came  forward  to  them  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

36.  "  AVith  regard  to  the  Athenians,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  be  so  sensele.*;.*,  and  to  be  reduced  into  subjection 
to  us  by  coming  here,  is  either  a  coward,  or  ill  affected  towards 
his  country.  But  with  regard  to  tliose  who  bring  such  tidings, 
and  fill  you  with  such  excessive  fear,  I  wonder  at  them,  not 
for  their  audacity,  but  for  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  that  they 
are  not  seen  through.  For  being  afraid  themselves,  they  wish  to 
throw  the  whole  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  their  own  terror  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  general 
alarm.  And  now  this  is  the  real  value  of  these  reports  :  they 
do  not  arise  in  a  natural  way,  but  are  concocted  by  men  who 
are  always  raising  commotions  here.  But  you,  if  well  advised, 
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will  not  look  at  and  estimate  probabilities  by  the  news  which 
these  persons  bring,  but  by  what  men  of  talent  and  great  ex- 
perience, as  I  presume  the  Athenians  are,  would  be  likely  to 
do.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  they,  leaving  the  Peloponne- 
sians  behind  them,  and  not  having  yet  brought  the  war  at 
home  to  a  sure  conclusion,  should  voluntarily  come  here  for 
another  no  less  arduous  ;  since,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  quite 
contented  that  ive,  Avith  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  have, 
are  not  going  against  them. 

37.  "  But,  indeed,  if  they  should  come,  as  they  are  said  to 
be  coming,  I  consider  Sicily  more  competent  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  termination  than  the  Peloponnese,  (inasmuch  as  it  is 
better  provided  in  all  respects,)  and  our  city  by  itself  far 
stronger  than  the  army  which  is  now,  as  they  say,  coming 
against  us,  even  though  it  came  twice  as  large  as  it  is.  For  I 
know  that  neither  Avill  any  horses  accompany  them,  or  be  pro- 
vided for  them  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Segestans,  nor 
heavy-armed  equal  in  number  to  our  own,  coming,  as  they 
must  have  done,  on  board  ship.  For  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
even  the  ships  themselves,  lightly  laden,  to  perform  so  long  a 
voyage  hither ;  and  for  all  the  other  provisions  required 
against  such  a  city,  (which  will  be  no  few,)  to  be  furnished.  So 
far  then  am  I  from  believing  this,  that  I  think  if  they  came 
with  another  city  as  large  as  Syracuse  in  their  possession,  and 
living  there  on  our  borders  carried  on  the  war,  they  would 
hardly  avoid  utter  ruin :  much  less  then,  surely,  with  the 
whole  of  Sicily  hostile  to  them,  (for  it  will  league  together  ;) 
and  with  an  army  established  in  the  country  from  on  board 
ship ;  and  while  they  are  not  permitted  by  our  cavalry  to  ad- 
vance far  from  their  wretched  tents,  and  such  poor  equip- 
ments as  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with.  In  short,  I  do 
not  think  they  would  even  effect  a  landing  ;  so  far  superior  do 
I  consider  our  forces  to  be. 

38.  "  But  the  Athenians,  as  I  tell  you,  being  aware  of  this, 
are  engaged,  I  am  well  assured,  in  preserving  their  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and  it  is  persons  here  that  are  making  up  these  stories 
of  what  neither  is,  nor  could  ever  be,  the  case.  And  I  am  not 
now  for  the  first  time  convinced  of  them,  but  have  ever  been 
so,  that  they  wish  to  terrify  your  populace  by  such  tales  as 
tiiese,  and  still  more  wicked  ones,  if  not    even   by  deeds ; 

2  D  2 
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and  so  themselves  to  have  the  rule  of  the  city.  And  in  truth 
I  am  afraid,  lest  some  time  or  other,  by  making  many  at- 
tempts, they  should  even  succeed  ;  while  we  are  ill  disposed, 
before  we  are  in  the  act  of  suffering,  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  tliem,  and  after  linding  them  out,  to  proceed 
against  them.  And  so  by  these  means  our  city  is  seldom  at 
rest,  but  is  involved  in  many  feuds  and  conflicts — not  more 
frequently  with  its  enemies  than  with  itself — and  sometimes 
in  tyrannies  and  unprincipled  cabals.  But  I  will  endeavour, 
if  only  you  will  follow  my  advice,  to  let  none  of  these  things 
occur  in  our  time  ;  by  convincing  you  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  chastising  those  who  plot  such  things ;  not 
only  when  convicted  in  the  act,  (for  it  is  dilhcult  so  to  catch 
them,)  but  also  for  what  they  have  the  wish,  though  not  tlie 
power,  to  do.  For  we  must  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemy, 
not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  beforehand  also,  for  his  in- 
tention to  do  it ;  inasmucii  as  if  we  are  not  first  in  guarding 
against  him,  we  shall  be  first  in  suffering.  With  regard  to 
the  oligarchs,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  reprove  them  on  some 
points,  watch  them  on  others,  and  warn  them  on  others  ;  for  in 
this  way  I  think  I  shall  best  deter  tlicm  from  their  evil  practices. 
And,  indeed,  what  is  it  (a  question  wliieh  I  have  often  asked) 
that  ye  really  wish,  ye  young  men  ?  Is  it  to  enjoy  power  at 
once  ?  But  that  is  not  lawful ;  and  that  law  was  so  enacted 
in  consequence  of  your  incompetency,  rather  than  with  a 
wish  to  degrade  you  when  competent  for  the  task.  AVell  tlien, 
is  it  to  avoid  being  under  the  same  laws  with  the  people  at 
large  ?  And  how  then  is  it  right  for  the  same  people  not 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  same  privileges  ? 

39.  "  Some  one  will  say,  that  a  democracy  is  neither  a  sensi- 
ble nor  an  equitable  thing,  but  that  those  who  have  property 
are  also  most  competent  to  rule  best.  But  /say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  '  democracy '  is  a  name  for  all,  but  '  oligarchy  '  for 
only  a  part ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  though  the  rich  are 
the  best  guardians  of  property,  the  intelligent  would  be  the 
best  counsellors,  and  tlie  mass  of  the  people  the  best  judges 
after  hearing  measures  discussed ;  and  that  all  these  things, 
both  severally  and  collectively,  have  their  due  share  allotted 
to  them  in  a  democracy.  An  oligarchy,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
admits,  indeed,  the  many  to  a  share  of  dangers,  but  of  advan- 
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tages  it  not  only  enjoys  the  larger  part,  but  even  takes  away  and 
keeps  the  whole.  And  this  is  what  the  powerful  and  young 
among  you  desire — a  thing  impossible  to  attain  in  a  great  city. 

40.  "  Nay  then  at  length,  even  now,  '  0  ye  dullest  of  all 
men — (for  of  all  the  Greeks  I  know,  are  you  either  most  sense-  / 
less,  if  you  are  not  sensible  that  you  are  coveting  evil  things ; 
or  most  unprincipled,  if  you  know  it,  and  still  dare  to  pursue 
them  :)^nay  then,  I  say,  either  acquire  that  knowledge,  or 
change  those  principles,  and  so  advance  the  interest  of  the 
city,  which  is  the  common  interest  of  all.  For  consider,  that 
those  who  are  good  among  you  will  share  that  in  an  equal,  or 
even  greater  degree,  than  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  city  ; 
but  that  if  you  wish  any  thing  else,  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  all.  And  have  done  with  such  reports  as  these, 
knowing  that  they  are  brought  to  those  who  are  aware  of, 
and  will  not  tolerate,  your  designs.  For  this  city,  even  if  the 
Athenians  are  coming,  will  resist  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself;  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  these  matters. 
And  if  none  of  the  reports  be  true,  (which  is  my  opinion,)  it 
will  not  lay  a  voluntary  slavery  on  itself,  by  being  panic-struck 
at  your  intelligence,  and  by  choosing  you  as  its  rulers ;  but 
will  look  at  the  circumstances  itself,  and  consider  the  words 
spoken  by  you  as  equivalent  to  deeds  ;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
of  its  present  liberty  by  listening  to  you,  but  will  endeavour  to 
preserve  it  by  being  cautious  in  its  actions,  and  not  allowing 
you  to  go  unpunished." 

41.  To  this  eiFect  spoke  Athenagoras.  One  of  the  generals 
then  rose  up,  and  would  no  longer  permit  any  one  else  to 
come  forward,  but  himself  spoke  on  the  subject  before  them  to 
the  following  effect :  "  It  is  neither  prudent  for  any  parties  to 
utter  calumnies  against  each  other,  nor  for  those  who  hear  them 
to  admit  them  ;  but  rather  to  see,  with  regard  to  the  intelli- 
gence brought  to  us,  how  we  may  prepare,  both  each  man 
severally  and  the  whole  city  together,  to  defend  ourselves  well 
against  the  invaders.  And  even  supposing  it  not  to  be  re- 
quired, there  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  in  the  state  being  equip- 
ped with  horses,  and  arms,  and  every  thing  else  in  which  war 
rejoices.     And  we  ourselves  will  undertake  to  attend  to  and 

'  I  have  attempted  to  translate  this  passage  as  it  is  found  in  the  MSS., 
but  must  refer  to  tlic  different  editors  lor  the  emendations  which  they  pro- 
pose for  what  they  all  agree  in  thinking  the  corrupt  part  of  it. 
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examine  these  things,  and  to  send  round  to  the  cities,  both  for 
observation,  and  -vviiatever  else  may  appear  to  be  expedient. 
To  some  of  thera,  indeed,  we  have  ah-eady  attended ;  and 
whatever  we  discover,  we  will  lay  before  you."  After  the  ge- 
neral had  said  thus  much,  the  Syracusans  departed  from  the 
assembly. 

42.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  at  Corcyra, 
themselves  and  all  their  allies.  And  in  the  first  place,  the 
generals  reviewed  the  armament  a  second  time,  and  made  their 
dispositions,  as  they  were  to  come  to  their  moorings,  and  to 
form  their  camp  ;  making  three  squadrons,  and  allotting  one  to 
each  of  their  body,  that  they  might  not,  by  sailing  in  com- 
jiany,  be  at  a  loss  for  water,  and  ports,  and  provisions,  on  their 
touching  any  where ;  and  that  they  might  in  other  respects 
be  more  orderly  and  easy  to  control,  by  being  put  under  a 
particular  commander,  according  to  tlie  several  squadrons. 
They  next  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them ;  with  orders 
to  come  out  again  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know  this 
when  they  put  in. 

43.  After  this,  the  Athenians  at  length  weighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  over  from  Corcyra  to  Sicily,  with  the 
following  force  ;  viz. — a  hundre<l  and  thirty-four  triremes,  in 
all,  and  two  Khodian  fifty-oared  galleys  ;  (a  hundred  of  these 
were  Athenian  vessels,  sixty  of  which  were  fast  sailers,  the 
rest  troop  ships  ;  tlie  remainder  of  the  fleet  being  composed 
of  Chians,  and  the  other  allies  ;)  of  heavy-armed,  in  all, 
five  thousand  one  hundred,  (of  which  there  were  raised  by 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred,  and  seven  hundred 
'  Thetes  serving  as  Epibata;  on  board  the  ships  ;  the  rest  of 
those  who  joined  the  expedition  being  allies,  some  of  them 
sent  by  their  subjects,  others  by  the  Argives,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineans,  who 
were  also  mercenaries ;)  of  archers,  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  (eighty  of  which  were  Cretans  ;)  of  Rhodian  slingers, 
seven  hundred  ;  of  light-armed  Megareans,  who  were  exiles, 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  one  horse  transport,  carrying 
thirty  horses. 

*  6^T£s,]  i.  e.  men  included  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people,  and  which  consisted  of  all  whose  land 
brought  in  less  than  two  hundred  medimni  of  corn  yearly.  See  note  ',  p.  167- 
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44.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the  first  armament  which 
sailed  over  for  the  war.  For  these  troops  thirty  ships  of 
burden,  Laden  with  corn,  carried  provisions,  with  the  bakers, 
stone-masons,  carpenters,  and  all  the  tools  for  building  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  also  one  hundi'ed  boats,  which,  together  with 
the  ships  of  burden,  were  pressed  into  the  service  ;  while  many- 
other  boats  and  ships  of  burden  followed  the  armament  Volun- 
tarily, for  purposes  of  commerce ;  all  of  which  proceeded  at 
that  time  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  from  Corcyra.  When  the 
whole  armament  had  made  the  coast  at  the  lapygian  foreland, 
and  Tarentum,  and  as  they  severally  could,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  the  cities  did  not  afford  them  a  market, 
or  the  protection  of  their  walls,  but  only  water  and  anchorage, 
(and  Taientum  and  Locri  not  even  these,)  until  they  came  to 
Ehegium,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  There  they  at  once  mus- 
tered, and  pitched  a  camp  outside  the  city,  (as  they  would  not 
receive  them  within  the  walls,)  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
Diana,  where  they  afforded  them  a  market ;  and  having  drawn 
up  their  ships  ashore,  they  remained  quiet.  They  then  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Rhegians,  calling  upon 
them,  as  Chalcidians,  to  assist  the  Leontines,  who  were  Chal- 
cidians  also.  They,  however,  said  that  they  would  join  nei- 
ther party,  but  Avhatever  the  rest  of  the  Italiots  should  collec- 
tively determine,  that  they  would  do.  The  Athenians  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  con- 
sidering in  what  way  they  would  best  deal  with  them  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  Segesta  of 
the  ships  Avhich  had  been  sent  on  in  advance ;  wishing  to 
know  respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  such  a  sum 
as  the  messengers  stated  at  Athens. 

4.5.  To  the  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  reports  were 
being  brought  from  all  quarters,  and  from  those  who  had  been 
sent  by  tliem  to  reconnoitre  came  positive  intelligence  that  the 
ships  were  at  Rhegium  ;  and  on  the  belief  of  this,  they  began 
to  make  preparations  witli  all  their  heart,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  Accordingly  they  sent  about  to  the  Sicels,  in 
some  cases,  guards;  in  others,  ambassadors  ;  and  were  putting 
garrisons  into  the  stations  of  the  ^ pcripoli  in  their  country  ; 
while  in  their  city  they  were  seeing  if  the  equipments  were 

'  See  note,  p.  266. 
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complete,  by  examining  arms  and  horses ;  and  were  settling 
every  thing  else,  in  expectation  of  a  war  that  was  quickly 
coming  on  them,  and  all  but  present. 

46.  Now  the  three  ships  sent  on  in  advance  came  from 
Segesta  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium,  with  tidings  that  the 
other  money  which  they  had  promised  was  not  there,  but  that 
only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  seen.     The  generals  then  were 
immediately   in   a  state  of  great  despondency,   because  this 
their  first  hope  had  disappointed  them ;  as  had  the  Rhegians 
also,  by  their  unwillingness  to  join  their  standard — tlie  people 
they  had  first  attempted  to  persuade,  and  for  whom  it  was 
most  natural  to  assist  them,  as  they  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Leontines,  and  always  favourably  disposed  towards  them- 
selves.    Nicias,  indeed,  was  prepared  for  the  tidings  from  the 
Segestans,  but  by  the  other  two  it  was  quite  unexpected.    For 
the  Segestans  had  recourse  to  the  following  contrivance,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  envoys  of  the  Athenians  came  to  them 
to  see  the  state  of  their  funds.     They  took  them  to  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  siiowed  them  the  treasures  deposited 
there,   consisting  of  bowls,   wine-ladles,  censers,  and   other 
articles  of  furniture  in  no  small  (juantity ;  wliich  being  made 
of  silver,  presented,  with  a  value  really  trilling,  a  much  greater 
show  of  wealth.     And  in  their  private  receptions  of  the  ti'i- 
reraes'  crews,  having  collected  the  cups  both  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  in  Segesta  itself,  and  borrowed  those  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,    whether   Phoenician  or  Grecian,    they  each 
brought  them  to  the  entertainments,  as  their  own.     And  thus, 
as  all  used  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
were  every  where  seen,  it  created  much  astonishment  in  the 
Athenians  from  the  triremes ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Athens 
they  spread  it  abroad  that  they  had  seen  great  wealth.    Those, 
then,  who  had  been  themselves  thus  outwitted,  and  had  at  that 
time  persuaded  the  rest,  were  severely  blamed  by  the  soldiers, 
when  the  report  went  abroad  that  there  was  not  at  Segesta 
the  money  they  had  expected, 

47.  The  generals  now  took  counsel  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  that  they  should  sail  to 
Selinus  with  all  tlieir  forces,  that  being  the  object  for  which 
they  had,  most  of  all,  been  sent :  and  in  case  of  the  Segestans 
supplying  money  for  the  whole  armament,  that  then  they 
should  determine  accordingly;    otherwise,  that  they  should 
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beg  them  to  give  provisions  for  their  sixty  ships,  the  number 
which  they  had  asked  for ;  and  remaining  there  should  bring 
the  Selinuntines  to  terras  with  them,  either  by  force  or  by 
treaty ;  and  so,  after  coasting  along  by  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  as  well  as  proving 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  friends  and  allies,  they  should  sail 
back  home ; — (unless  they  should  be  able,  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  expecting  it,  either  to  do  the  Leontines  service,  or 
to  bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities  ;) — and  not  expose  their 
state  to  danger  by  spending  its  own  resources. 

48.  Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  they  ought 
not,  after  sailing  from  home  with  so  large  a  force,  to  return 
with  dishonour  and  without  effecting  their  purpose ;  but  to 
send  heralds  to  all  the  other  cities,  except  Selinus  and 
Syracuse,  and  endeavour  also  to  get  some  of  the  Sicels  to  re- 
volt from  the  Syracusans,  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of  others 
amongst  them,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  corn  and  troops  ;  but 
first  of  all  to  win  over  the  Messanians  ;  (for  they  lay  just  in 
the  passage  and  approach  to  Sicily,  and  there  would  be  a  har- 
bour for  them  there,  and  the  most  suitable  station  for  observ- 
ing the  enemy.)  When,  then,  they  had  brought  over  the 
cities,  and  knew  with  whose  assistance  they  would  carry  on 
the  war,  then  they  should  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  if  the 
latter  did  not  come  to  terms  with  Segesta,  and  the  former 
permit  them  to  settle  the  Leontines. 

49.  Lamachus,  again,  urged  that  they  ought  to  sail  straight 
to  Syracuse,  and  immediately  fight  the  battle  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  were  most  unprepared  and 
panic-struck.  For  every  armament  was  most  formidable  in 
the  first  instance  ;  but  if  it  spent  much  time  before  coming 
into  sight,  men  grew  bold  again  in  spirit,  and  felt  more  con- 
tempt for  it  even  on  its  appearance..  If,  then,  they  attacked 
them  on  a  sudden,  while  they  were  still  with  terror  looking 
for  them,  they  would  gain  the  most  decided  advantage  over 
them,  and  strike  fear  into  them  in  every  way ;  by  their  sight 
of  the  forces,  (for  they  would  appear  most  numerous  at  the 
present  time,)  by  their  expectation  of  what  they  would 
suffer,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  immediate  peril  of  the  en- 
gagement./ It  was  probable,  too,  that  many  would  be  sur- 
prised outside  the  city  in  consequence  of  their  not  believing 
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that  they  would  come ;  or,  '  if  they  were  now  carrying  in 
their  effects,  yet  the  army  would  be  in  no  want  of  property,  if 
it  sat  down  in  superior  force  before  the  city.  And  so  the 
rest  of  tlie  Siceliots  would  then  the  more  shrink  from  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  and  join  the  Athenians  ;  and 
would  not  put  off,  while  they  waited  to  see  which  party  would 
be  the  stronger.  As  for  a  naval  station,  he  said  that  after 
retiring  [from  before  S3'racuse,]  and  bringing  their  ships  to 
anchor,  they  should  establish  one  at  Megara ;  which  was  an 
uninhabited  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either 
by  sea  or  land. 

50.  Though  Lamachus  spoke  to  this  effect,  he  nevertheless 
gave  his  support  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.  After  this, 
Alcibiades  sailed  across  in  his  own  ship  to  ^lessana,  and  made 
proposals  to  them  for  forming  an  alliance;  but  when  he  did 
not  prevail  on  them,  but  they  answered  that  they  could  not 
receive  him  within  their  city,  though  they  would  afford  him  a 
market  out.><ide,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Khegium.  Then  the 
generals  immediately  joined  in  manning  sixty  ships  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and,  taking  provisions  for  them,  coasted  along 
to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  at  Rhegium  with 
one  of  their  own  body.  On  the  Naxians'  receiving  them  within 
their  city,  they  coasted  on  to  Catana ;  and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants refu.sed  to  admit  them,  (for  there  was  in  that  place  a  party 
thnt  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Syracusans,)  they  proceeded  to 
the  river  Terias.  Having  spent  the  night  there,  the  next  day 
they  sailed  in  column  towards  Syracu.se,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships  ;  for  ten  of  their  squadron  they  had  sent  on  before,  to 
sail  into  the  great  harbour,  and  observe  whether  there  were 
any  fleet  launched;  and  to  proclaim  from  their  ships,  "that 
tlie  Athenians  were  come  to  reinstate  the  Leontines  in  their 
own  country,  on  the  ground  of  alliance  and  kindred  ;  and 
therefore  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Syracuse  should  with- 
draw from  it,  and  without  any  apprehension  join  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  friends  and  benefactors."  So  when  this  proclama- 
tion had  been  made,  and  they  had  reconnoitred  the  city,  the 
harbours,  and  the  features  of  the  country  which  they  would 
have  to  make  the  base  of  their  operations  in  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  again  to  Catana. 

I  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  while  they  were  carrj-ing,"  &c. 
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51.  An  assembly  having  been  held  there,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  admit  the  armament,  but  told  the  generals  to  come  in 
and  say  what  they  wished.  While  Alcibiades  was  speaking, 
and  the  attention  of  those  in  the  city  was  turned  to  the  assem- 
bly, the  soldiers,  without  being  observed,  broke  through  a 
postern  which  had  been  ill  built  up  in  the  wall,  and  entering 
the  city  stationed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  When 
those  of  the  Catana^ans  who  favoured  the  Syracusans  saw  the 
army  within  the  walls,  being  immediately  very  much  alarmed, 
they  secretly  went  out  of  the  place,  as  they  formed  but  a  small 
party  ;  while  the  rest  voted  for  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
and  begged  them  to  fetch  the  rest  of  their  forces  from  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Rhegium,  and  having  now 
put  out  with  all  their  armament  for  Catana,  on  their  arrival 
there  established  themselves  in  their  camp. 

52.  Now  tidings  were  brought  to  them,  both  from  Camarina, 
that  if  they  went  there,  the  inhabitants  would  go  over  to  them  ; 
and  also  that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  a  fleet.  They  coast- 
ed along  therefore  with  all  their  force,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Syracuse ;  and  when  they  found  no  fleet  manning,  they  again 
proceeded  along  the  shore  towards  Camarina ;  and  having 
brought  to  at  the  beach,  sent  a  herald  to  the  people.  They, 
however,  did  not  admit  them,  saying  that  their  agreement  on 
oath  was  to  receive  the  Athenians,  when  they  sailed  to  them 
with  only  a  single  ship,  unless  they  should  themselves  send  for 
more.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  they  sailed  back  again  ;  and 
after  they  had  landed  on  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
the  cavalry  from  Syracuse  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  killed 
some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  went  back  to  Catana. 

53.  There  they  found  the  ship  Salaminia  come  from  Athens 
for  Alcibiades — to  order  him  to  sail  back  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charges  which  the  state  brought  against  him — and 
for  some  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  with  him  had  been  in- 
formed against,  as  being  guilty  of  impiety  with  regard  to  the 
mysteries,  and  some  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Mercuries  also. 
For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had  sailed  away,  made 
no  less  investigation  into  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
mysteries  and  in  that  of  the  IMercuries  ;  and  as  they  did  not 
test  the  character  of  the  informers,  '  but  in  their  suspicious 

'  Or,  according  to  Poppo's  reading,  TravTo,  "taking,  or  regarding,  every 
thing  in  a  suspicious  light." 
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mood  admitted  all  who  came  forward,  on  the  credit  of  un- 
principled men  they  arrested  and  threw  into  pri.>^on  very  ex- 
cellent citizens ;  thinking  it  more  expedient  to  sift  the  matter 
and  find  it  out,  than  that,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  principle 
of  an  informer,  an  accused  per.'^on,  even  though  he  had  a  good 
character,  should  be  unquestioned,  and  escape.  For  the 
commons,  knowing  by  report  that  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  had  proved  galling  at  last,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
had  not  even  been  put  down  by  themselves  and  Harmodiiis, 
but  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  always  afraid,  and  took  every 
thing  suspiciou.sly. 

54.  For  the  daring  deed  of  Aristogiton  and  Ilarmodius 
was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  love-adventure ;  by  re- 
lating which,  at  some  length,  I  shall  show  that  neither  other 
people,  nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  give  any  accurate  ac- 
count of  their  own  tyrants,  or  of  what  has  happened  amongst 
them.  For  when  Pisistratus  had  died  at  an  advanced  ace  in 
possession  of  the  tyranny,  it  was  not  Ilipparclius,  as  the 
generality  suppose,  but  Hippias,  that  was  eldest  of  his  sons, 
and  obtained  the  government.  Now  Harmodius  being  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  middle 
rank  in  the  city,  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  enjoyed  his  fa- 
vour. Harmodius,  then,  being  solicited  by  Ilipparchus,  son 
of  Pisistratus,  and  not  prevailed  upon,  denounced  him  to 
Aristogiton.  He,  lover-like,  being  exceedingly  indignant, 
and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him 
by  force,  immediately  formed  a  design,  (such  as  he  could  in 
the  position  he  lield,)  for  putting  down  the  tyranny.  In  the 
mean  time  Hipparchus,  having  again  solicited  Harmodius  with 
no  better  success,  would  not  indeed  offer  any  violence  to  him, 
but  prepared  to  insult  him  in  some  secret  way  or  other,  as 
though  it  were  not  on  that  account.  For  neither  in  his  general 
government  was  he  severe  towards  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
conducted  it  without  exciting  any  odium;  and,  for  tyrants,  these 
men  in  the  greatest  degree  studied  virtue  and  intelligence  ;  and 
though  they  exacted  from  the  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of 
their  income,  they  adorned  their  city  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and 
carried  on  their  wars,  and  provided  sacrifices  for  the  temples. 
The  state  enjoyed,  too,  the  laws  which  had  been  previous- 
ly enacted,  in  all  other  respects,  except   that   they  always 
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took  care  that  one  of  their  own  family  should  hold  the  offices. 
Amongst  others  of  them  who  held  tlie  yearly  archonship  at 
Athens  was  Pisistratus,  son  of  the  Hippias  who  had  been  ty- 
rant, who  bore  his  grandfather's  name,  and  dedicated,  while 
archon,  the  altar  to  the  twelve  gods  in  tiie  market-place,  and 
that  of  Apollo  in  the  Pythian  precinct.  The  Athenian  people 
having  afterwards  made  an  addition  to  the  length  of  that  in 
the  market-place,  obliterated  the  inscription  on  the  altar  ;  but 
that  in  the  Pythian  precinct  is  even  still  visible,  though  in 
•ftaded  letters,  to  this  purport : 

-'  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  here. 

In  Pythian  precinct,  marked  his  archon  year." 

55.  Now  that  Hippias,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  succeeded 
to  the  government,  I  both  positively  assert,  because  I  know 
it  by  report  more  accurately  than  others,  and  one  may  also 
learn  it  from  this  very  fact.  He  alone  of  the  legitimate  bro- 
thers appears  to  have  had  children ;  as  both  the  altar  shows, 
and  the  pillar  commemorating  the  wrong  committed  by  the 
tyrants,  placed  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  no  child  of  TIdessalus,  or  of  Hipparchus,  but 
five  of  Hippias,  wlio  were  born  to  him  of  Myrrhine,  daughter 
of  Callias,  son  of  Hyperechides.  For  it  was  natural  that  the 
eldest  should  have  married  first.  And  he  is  the  first  men- 
tioned ^on  the  pillar  after  his  father;  and  that,  too,  not  un- 
naturally, as  he  was  the  eldest  next  to  him,  and  enjoyed  the 
tyranny.  Nor,  again,  do  I  think  that  Hippias  would  ever  have 
obtained  the  tyranny  with  such  ease  at  the  moment,  if  Hip- 
parchus had  been  in  power  when  he  was  killed,  and  Hippias 
had  had  to  establish  himself  in  it  on  the  same  day.  But 
owing  to  his  former  habit,  both  of  striking  fear  into  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  paying  strict  attention  to  his  mercenaries,  he 
retained  his  sway  with  superabundant  security ;  and  was  at 
no  loss,  as  though  he  had  been  a  younger  brother,  and  so 
had  not  previously  been  familiar  with  ^the  constant  exercise 

'  tv  Ttj  trpdiTTi  o-tj5X.|;.]  As  I  do  not  think  that  irpwrri  can  bear  the  mean- 
inu;  which  Arnold,  though  with  great  doubt,  proposes  to  give  it,  and  as  no 
other  editor  professes  to  understand  its  force,  I  have  not  translated  it  at  all. 

-  ^uvf-xwi  (u/itXi'iKiiL  t{]  '</>X!'-]  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  teinpo- 
rary  exercise  of  i)ower  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  as  archon  for  a  year,  in 
opposition  to  the  permanent  exercise  of  it  as  tyrant,  whicli  he  would  tiot 
have  enjoyed,  had  he  been  the  younger  son  of  his  iUther. 
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of  power.  But  it  was  the  lot  of  Hipparclui?,  because  he  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  sad  fate  which  befell  him,  to  receive 
also  in  succeeding  ages  the  repute  of  having  enjoyed  the 
tyranny. 

56.  So  then,  when  Harmodius  had  resisted  his  solicitation, 
he  insulted  him,  as  he  intended.  For  after  summoning  a  sis- 
ter of  his,  a  young  girl,  to  come  and  bear  a  basket  in  a  certain 
procession,  they  rejected  her  when  she  came,  saying  that  they 
had  not  summoned  her  at  all,  as  she  was  '  not  worthy  of  the 
honour.  Harmodius  being  very  indignant  at  this,  Aristogiton 
also  was,  for  his  sake,  much  more  exasperated  than  ever. 
And  now  all  tlieir  other  arrangements  liad  been  made  with 
those  who  were  to  join  them  in  taking  the  business  in  hand  ; 
but  tliey  were  waiting  for  the  great  Panathenaic  festival,  on 
wiiich  day  alone  it  was  not  considered  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that  those  of  the  citizens  who  had  conducted  the  procession 
should  meet  together  in  arms  ;  and  they  were  themselves  to  be- 
gin, but  the  rest  immediately  to  join  in  aiding  them  against  the 
body-guards.  Tiie  conspirators  were  not  numerous,  for  se- 
curity's sake  ;  for  they  hoped  that  if  any  number  whatever 
dared  to  make  the  attempt,  even  those  who  were  not  before 
privy  to  it  would  be  willing  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  to  join  in  effecting  their  own  freedom. 

57.  Wiien  therefore  the  festival  arrived,  Ilippias,  with  his 
body-guard,  was  arranging  outside  of  the  walls,  in  what  is  called 
the  Ceramicus,  how  the  several  parts  of  the  procession  were  to 
proceed.  And  when  they  saw  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
familiar  conversation  with  Ilippias,  (for  he  was  ea.sy  of  access 
to  all,)  they  were  alarmed,  and  thought  that  some  information 
had  been  laid  against  them,  and  that  they  would  be  almost 
immediately  arrested.  They  wished  therefore  to  avenge  them- 
selves beforeliand,  if  possible,  on  the  man  who  had  aggrieved 
them,  and  for  whose  punishment  they  were  exposing  them- 
selves to  all  that  danger  ;  and  so  they  rushed  straightway 
within  the  gates,  and  meeting  with  Ilipparchus  by  the  Leo- 
corium,  at  once  fell  on  him  in  a  reckless  manner,  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  vehement   passion,  inspired  by  love  in 

*  Either  because  her  family  was  of  PhcEuician  extraction,  which  excluded 
her  from  an  honour  confined  to  pure  Athenians ;  or  because  her  immoral 
character,  as  they  insinuated,  incapacitated  her  for  an  employment  in  which 
none  but  virgins  of  unblemished  reputation  could  take  a  part. 
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the  one  case,  and  by  insult  in  the  other,  and  smote  him,  and 
slew  him.  Now  one  of  them,  namely,  Aristogiton,  escaped 
from  the  guards  at  the  moment,  through  the  crowd  running 
up  ;  but  was  seized  afterwards,  and  disposed  of  in  no  gentle 
manner.     Harmodius  was  immediately  slain  on  the  spot. 

58.  When  the  news  were  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  he  proceeded  immediately,  not  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  to  the  armed  men  in  the  procession,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  their  being  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  ;  and  with  his  countenance  feigned  to 
suit  the  occasion,  so  as  not  to  betray  his  feelings,  he  pointed 
out  a  certain  spot,  and  desired  them  to  retire  into  it  without 
their  arms.  Accordingly  they  withdrew,  supposing  that  he 
would  deliver  an  address  to  them ;  while  he,  after  command- 
ing his  guards  to  remove  the  arms,  immediately  picked  out 
such  men  as  he  was  disposed  to  think  guilty,  and  whoever  was 
found  with  a  dagger ;  for  it  was  only  with  shield  and  spear 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  make  their  processions. 

59.  In  this  manner  both  the  original  conspiracy  Avas  entered 
into  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  for  a  love  offence,  and 
their  rash  venture  attempted  through  their  alarm  at  the  mo- 
ment. After  tills,  the  tyranny  was  more  severe  on  the  Athe- 
nians than  before  ;  and  Hippias,  being  now  in  greater  appre- 
hension, both  put  to  death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  kept  his 
eye  also  on  foreign  states,  in  whatever  quarter  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  a  safe  retreat  being  secured  for  him,  in  case  of  any 
revolution.  At  any  rate,  he  married  his  daughter  Archedice 
to  ^antides,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus  —  ^Athenian 
as  he  was,  to  a  Lampsacene — because  he  saw  that  they  had 
gi'eat  influence  with  king  Darius.  There  is  a  monument  to 
her  at  Lampsacus,  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Beneath  this  dust  Archedice  finds  peace, 
"Whose  sire  was  Hippias,  peerless  once  in  Greece. 
She,  though  of  tyrants  daughter,  sister,  bride. 
And  mother,  ne'er  was  hfted  up  with  pride." 

AVith   regard  to    Hippias,    having   retained   the    tyranny  at 

'  i.  c.  to  a  native  of  a  place  so  very  far  beneath  his  own  country  in  reputa- 
tion. Compare  III.  59.  6,  /u>)  nXa-rajf/s  ouxes — Oiftaioi^ — Trapaoodjii/ai  : 
where,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  omission  of  the  article  with  the  name  of 
a  jjcople  cxjjrcsscs  sometliing  respecting  the  character  of  the  people,  whe- 
tlier  good  or  bad. 
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Athens  three  years  longer,  and  being  deposed  in  tlie  fourth 
year  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  tlie  banished  Alcmajonidte, 
he  went,  under  treaty,  to  Sigeum,  then  to  iEantides  at  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  king  Darius  ;  from  which 
also  he  set  out  twenty  years  after,  wlien  now  an  old  man,  and 
accompanied  the  Median  forces  to  INIarathon. 

60.  Reflecting,  then,  on  these  things,  and  recalling  to  mind 
all  that  tliey  knew  by  report  concerning  them,  the  Athenian 
people  was  wrathful  at  that  time,  and  suspicious  of  those  who 
liad  incurred  accusation  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  and 
thought  that  every  thing  had  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a 
conspiracy  for  establi.shing  an  oligarchy,  or  a  tyranny.  So 
when,  in  consequence  of  their  anger  on  this  account,  many 
persons  of  consideration  were  already  in  prison,  and  the  mat- 
ter appeared  not  to  be  stopping,  but  they  were  daily  proceed- 
ing to  greater  severity  and  to  more  numerous  arrests ;  under 
these  circumstances  one  of  the  rhen  in  confinement,  who 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  guilty  of  them,  was  persuaded  by 
one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  give  information,  whether  true 
or  not ;  for  suppositions  are  entertained  both  ways,  and  the  cer- 
tain fact  respecting  those  wlio  had  done  the  deed  no  one  was 
either  able  to  state  then,  or  has  since  been  able.  By  liis  argu- 
ments then  he  persuaded  him,  tliat  he  ought,  even  if  he  had 
not  done  the  deed,  both  to  save  himself  by  gaining  a  promise 
of  impunity,  and  to  stop  his  country  from  its  present  suspi- 
ciousness :  for  that  his  preservation  was  more  sure,  if  he  con- 
fessed with  a  promise  of  impunity,  tlian  if  he  denied  it,  and 
were  brouglit  to  trial.  Accordingly  lie  informed  both  against 
himself  and  some  others,  respecting  the  Mercuries ;  and  the 
Athenian  people  having  gladly  ascertained,  as  they  supposed, 
tlie  truth  of  the  matter,  and  having  been  before  indignant  at 
the  thought  of  not  discovering  those  who  had  plotted  against 
their  commons,  immediately  set  at  liberty  the  informer  and 
his  companions,  such  as  he  had  not  accused ;  while  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  were  charged  with  the  crime,  having 
brought  them  to  trial,  they  executed  all  of  them  who  were 
seized,  and  having  passed  sentence  upon  those  who  had  fled, 
proclaimed  a  reward  in  money  for  any  one  who  slew  them. 
By  this  course,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  those  who 
suffered  had  been  punished  unjustly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the 
community  were  manifestly  benefited. 
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61.  With  regard  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took  a  severe 
view  of  the  case,  being  instigated  by  his  enemies,  the  same 
men  as  had  also  attacked  him  before  his  going  on  the  expedi- 
tion. And  when  they  fancied  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth  respecting  the  Mercuries,  they  thought  much  more  than 
ever  that  the  affair  of  the  mysteries  also,  in  which  he  was  im- 
plicated, had  been  done  by  him  with  the  same  design,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  plot  against  the  democracy.  For  a  small 
force  of  Lacedemonians  happened  too,  just  at  the  time  when 
they  were  in  commotion  on  these  subjects,  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  in  pursuance  of  some  scheme  with  the 
Boeotians.  They  thought  therefore  that  it  had  come  by  agree- 
ment, through  his  agency,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Boeotians  ; 
and  that  if  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
they  had  received,  been  beforehand  in  the  arrest  of  the  party, 
the  city  would  have  been  betrayed  to  them.  One  night  in- 
deed they  even  slept  in  arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within 
the  walls.  The  friends,  too,  of  Alcibiades  at  Argos  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  design  to  attack  the  popular  go- 
vernment ;  and  those  persons  of  the  Argives  who  had  been 
deposited  in  the  islands  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  gave 
up  to  tlie  Argive  commons  to  put  to  death  on  that  account. 
Thus  on  all  sides  there  arose  suspicion  against  Alcibiades ; 
and  consequently  wishing  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  put  him 
to  death,  in  this  way  they  sent  the  ship  Salaminia  to  Sicily, 
both  for  him  and  for  tlie  rest  who  had  been  informed  against. 
Their  orders  were,  to  charge  him  to  accompany  the  vessel  home 
to  plead  his  defence,  but  not  to  arrest  him  ;  for  they  were  at  the 
same  time  careful  to  avoid  raisino;  a  commotion  amono;st  both 
their  own  soldiers  in  Sicily  and  their  enemies,  and  especially 
wished  the  Mantineans  and  Argives  to  remain  tliere,  whom 
they  considered  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  Alcibiades  to 
join  them  in  the  expedition.  He  then,  with  his  own  ship  and 
those  who  had  been  accused  with  him,  sailed  away  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  as  though  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  they  had  reached  Thurii,  they  followed  it 
no  further,  but  left  the  vessel  and  concealed  themselves,  being 
afraid  of  going  home  to  trial  with  such  a  prejudice  existing 
against  them.  The  crew  of  the  Salaminia  for  some  time 
made  search  for  Alcibiades  and  his  companions,  but  when 
they  were  no  where  to  be  found,  they  departed  on  their  voy- 
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age  back.  Alcibiades  therefore,  being  now  an  outlaw,  crossed 
not  long  after  on  board  a  boat  from  Tliurii  to  the  Peloponnese  : 
and  the  Athenians,  'when  they  were  not  forthcoming,  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  and  those  with  him. 

62.  After  these  things,  the  remaining  generals  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  having  made  two  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
each  taken  by  lot  one  of  them,  sailed  with  the  whole  force  for 
Selinus  and  Segesta ;  wishing  to  know  whether  the  ISegestans 
would  give  the  promised  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
spect the  condition  of  the  Selinuntines,  and  to  learn  the  state 
of  their  dilferenccs  with  the  Segestans.  And  so  coasting;  alonjr 
Sicily,  with  the  shore  on  their  left  hand,  on  the  side  towards 
the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  landed  at  Iliraera,  which  is  the  only 
Grecian  city  in  that  part  of  the  island.  ^Vhen  they  would  not 
receive  them,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage ;  and  as  they 
coasted  along,  took  Hyccara,  which,  though  a  Sicanian  town, 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Segestans,  and  was  a  petty 
sea-port.  Having  taken  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  slaves, 
they  gave  it  up  to  the  Segestans,  (for  some  of  their  cavalry  had 
joined  them,)  and  they  themselves  returned  by  land  through 
the  country  of  the  Sicels,  till  they  came  to  Catana  ;  while  their 
ships  sailed  along  the  coast  with  the  prisoners  on  board.  Ni- 
cias,  however,  coasted  along  straightway  from  Hyccara  to  Se- 
gesta ;  and  after  transacting  bis  other  business,  and  receiving 
thirty  talents,  rejoined  the  forces.  Tlicy  then  sold  tiieir  slaves, 
from  which  were  realized  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents ;  and 
sailed  round  to  the  allies  of  the  Sicels,  giving  orders  to  send 
them  troops.  With  half  of  their  own  force,  too,  they  went 
against  Hybla,  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  which  was  hostile  to 
them  ;  but  did  not  take  it.     And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

63.  The  follov?ing  winter,  the  Athenians  at  once  began  to 
prepare  for  their  advance  upon  Syracuse,  and  the  Syracusans 
also,  on  their  side,  for  marching  against  them.  For  when  they 
did  not,  in  accordance  with  their  first  alarm  and  expectation, 
attack  them  immediately  ;  as  every  day  went  on,  they  regained 
their  courage  more.  And  when  they  were  seen  to  be  sailing 
on  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  far  away  from  them,  and  had  gone 
to  Hybla,  and  made  an  attempt  on  it  without  taking  it  by 
storm,  they  despised  them  still  more,  and  called  on  their  ge- 

*  ipv/J-ri  oiKTi.l     Literally,  "by  a  deserted,  or   abandoned  trial."     See 
Herman.  Pol.  Aut.  144. 
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nerals — acting  as  a  multitude  is  wont  to  do  when  full  of  con- 
fidence— to  lead  them  against  Catana,  since  the  enemy  would 
not  come  to  them.  Moreover,  Syracusan  parties  of  horse,  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  were  continually  riding  up  to  the  Athenian 
armament,  and  asking  them,  amongst  other  insulting  expres- 
sions, whether  they  had  come  themselves  to  settle  with  them 
in  a  strange  country,  rather  than  to  reinstate  the  Leontini. 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  were  acquainted  Avith  these 
tilings,  and  wished  to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
city  with  their  whole  force,  and  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  coast  along  with  their  ships  by  niglit,  and  quietly  occupy  a 
place  for  encampment  in  a  favourable  position  ;  knowing  that 
'  so  they  would  be  better  able  to  do  it,  than  if  they  should  land 
from  their  ships  in  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  receive  them, 
or  should  be  known  to  be  going  by  land ;  (for  the  Syracusan 
horse,  which  was  numerous,  while  they  themselves  had  none, 
Avould  do  great  mischief  to  their  light-armed  and  mob  of  camp- 
followers  ;)  and  that  thus  they  would  take  a  position  where  they 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  the  cavalry  in  a  degi'ee  worth  speak- 
ing of;  (for  some  Syracusan  exiles  who  accompanied  them 
told  them  of  the  spot  near  the  Olympieum,  which  tliey  actually 
occupied.)  The  generals,  therefore,  adopted  the  following  stra- 
tagem in  furtherance  of  their  wishes.  They  send  a  person  who 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  them,  and  no  less  in  the  interest  of  the 
Syracusans,  according  to  their  opinion.  The  man  was  a  Ca- 
tanian,  and  said  that  he  was  come  from  certain  individuals  in 
Catana,  with  whose  names  they  were  acquainted,  and  whom 
they  knew  to  be  still  left  in  the  town  amongst  those  who  were 
well  affected  to  them.  He  stated,  then,  that  the  Athenians 
passed  the  night  at  some  distance  from  their  arms,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would  come  with 
all  their  force  early  in  the  morning  of  an  appointed  day  to 
attack  their  armament,  the  Catanians  would  close  the  gates  on 

I  Ou/c  dv  o/xoicoi  5i/i'))6tv-r£s  Kal  ti.]  Poppo,  Gciller,  and  Bloomfield,  all 
bracket  the  i<al  in  this  passage,  as  utterly  marring  the  sense  of  it;  while  Ar- 
nold only  ohjects  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  without  attempting  to 
explain  it  himself.  In  support  of  the  translation  which  I  have  ventured  to 
give,  compare  I.  113.  4,  kuI  ovkIti  Lktov  o/xo'lov  i'ffxai  TltXoirovvncrov  fxipo^ 
Tt  Tfxifiiivai.  KOI  Ti/i/  'AttlkIiv  IL-iracTav,  and  VII.  28.  4,  At  fxiv  yap  dairavat 
oux,  oixoiwi  Kai  TTpiv,  dWu  toWm  /uftpoi/s  KadirrTnaav,  k.  t.  \.  In  the 
Latter  passage  the  idea  of  excess  is  distinctly  asserted,  after  being  previously 
implied,  as  in  the  other  i)assages.  bv  the  V)'ords  oi/x  o/moiw;  Kai. 
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the  men  who  were  with  them,  and  would  fire  their  ships  ;  while 
the  Syracusans  would  easily  take  '  the  armament  by  an  attack 
on  their  stockade.  There  were  many  too  of  the  Catanians, 
he  said,  who  would  co-operate  with  them  in  this,  and  were 
already  prepared  to  do  so ;  namely,  the  party  from  which  he 
had  himself  come. 

65.  The  generals  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  feeling  confi- 
dent in  other  respects,  and  intending,  even  without  this,  to 
make  their  preparations  for  marching  to  Catana,  gave  far  too 
inconsiderate  credence  to  the  man,  and  immediately  fixing  a 
day  on  which  they  would  be  there,  dismissed  him  ;  while  they 
themselves  (for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntines  and  some  other 
of  their  allies  had  also  come)  gave  orders  for  all  the  Syra- 
cusans to  march  forth  in  a  body.  When  their  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  time  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  come 
was  near  at  hand,  they  set  out  for  Catana,  and  bivouacked  on 
the  river  Symiv-thus,  in  the  Leontine  territory.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  learning  their  approach,  took  the  whole  of  their  own 
force,  with  such  of  the  Sicels,  or  any  other  people,  as  had 
joined  them,  and  putting  them  on  board  their  ships  and  boats, 
sailed  by  night  to  Syracuse.  And  thus,  when  the  morning 
came,  the  Atiienians  were  landing  on  the  ground  opposite  the 
Olympieum,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  camp ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  having  ridden  up  first 
to  Catana,  and  found  that  the  whole  armament  had  put  to  sea, 
returned  and  carried  the  news  to  the  infaiitiy,  when  they  all 
turned  back  together,  and  went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

66.  In  tlie  mean  time,  as  the  march  tliey  had  to  make  was  a 
long  one,  the  Athenians  quietly  pitched  their  camp  in  a  fa- 
vourable position,  where  they  would  be  able  to  commence  an 
engagement  just  when  they  pleased,  and  the  Syracusan  horse 
would  cause  them  the  least  annoyance,  both  during  the  action 
and  before  it.  For  on  one  side  they  were  Hanked  by  walls, 
houses,  trees,  and  a  marsh  ;  on  the  other,  by  cliffs.  They 
also  felled  the  trees  near  to  them,  and  carrying  them  down  to 
the  sea,  fixed  a  palisade  by  their  ships ;  while  with  rude  stones 

'  TO  (TTpaTf:Vfia.]  I  sec  no  reason  at  all  for  altering  this,  as  Arnold  pro- 
poses, into  Tu)  aTpuTiVfia-ri ;  as  it  evidently  refers  to  all  the  other  forces  of 
the  Athenians  left  behind  in  their  camp,  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  infantry 
represented  as  being  in  the  town.  Compare  63.  3,  vrhcre  the  term  is  un- 
doubtedly used  with  reference  to  the  encampment  of  the  Athenians. 
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and  wood  they  hastily  erected  a  fort  at  Dascon,  where  their 
position  was  most  open  to  the  enemy's  attack,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were  making  these 
preparations,  no  one  came  out  from  the  city  to  stop  them  ;  but 
tlie  Syracusan  cavalry  was  what  first  came  against  them,  and 
afterwards  all  the  infantry  was  mustered.  And  at  first  they 
advanced  near  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  ;  then,  when  they 
did  not  go  out  against  them,  they  withdrew,  and  crossed  the 
road  to  Helorus,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night, 

67.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  prepared 
for  battle,  and  made  their  dispositions  as  follows.  The  right 
wing  was  held  by  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  the  centre  by 
the  Athenians,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  the  rest  of 
the  aUies.  Half  of  their  force  was  posted  in  advance,  drawn 
up  eight  deep  ;  the  other  half,  close  upon  their  tents,  in  a  hol- 
low square,  which  was  also  formed  eight  deep,  with  orders  to 
look  out  where  any  part  of  the  army  might  be  most  distressed, 
and  go  to  its  support.  Within  this  body  of  reserve,  too,  they 
placed  the  camp-followers.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other 
hand,  drew  up  their  heavy  infantry  sixteen  deep,  consisting  of 
the  Syracusans  in  full  force,  and  as  many  allies  as  had  joined 
them  :  (they  were  reinforced  most  extensively  by  the  Selinun- 
tines  ;  next  to  them,  by  the  Geloan  cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  in  all ;  and  by  about  twenty  horse,  and  fifty 
archers,  from  Camarina.)  Their  cavalry  they  posted  on  their 
right  flank,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and 
by  their  side  the  dartnien  also.  The  Athenians  being  about 
to  commence  the  attack,  Nicias  advanced  along  the  line,  and 
addressed  the  following  exhortation  to  them,  both  in  their 
several  nations,  and  collectively  : 

68.  "  What  need  is  there,  soldiers,  that  we  should  have  re- 
course to  long  exhortation,  ^  who  are  come  here  for  the  same 
struggle  ?  For  our  force  itself  seems  to  me  more  capable  of 
supplying  confidence,  than  well-spoken  words  with  a  weak 
army.  For  where  we  have  in  the  field  Argives,  Mantineans, 
Athenians,  and  the  prime  of  the  islanders,  on  what  grounds  ought 

'  "  "We  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  sight  of  each  other 
should  mutually  encourage  us." — Arnold.  As  o'l  TrapBanfv  seems  to  refer  to 
the  whole  force,  and  not  to  the  general  only  who  was  addressing  them, 
Xfi  t]crQaL  must  be  taken  in  a  sense  sufficiently  wide  to  include  both  the  speaker 
and  his  hearers 
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we  not,  with  allies  so  brave  and  numerous,  to  entertain  every 
one  a  strong  hope  of  victory  ?  especially  as  we  are  opposed  to 
men  who  are  defending  themselves  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  and 
not  chosen  troop<=,  as  we  are  ;  and  moreover,  against  Siceliots, 
who  despise  us  indeed,  but  will  not  receive  our  attack,  because 
they  have  less  skill  in  arms  than  boldness.  Let  this  thought  too 
be  entertained  by  each  of  you ;  that  we  are  far  from  our  own 
land,  and  with  no  friendly  country  near  us,  but  such  as  your- 
selves win  by  fighting.  And  so  I  offer  to  you  an  admonition, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  exhortation  which  our  enemies  are,  I 
well  know,  addressing  to  each  other.  For  thvij  are  urging, 
that  the  battle  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  /,  that  it  will  be 
fought  in  what  is  not  our  country,  but  where  you  must  con- 
quer, or  not  easily  get  away :  for  their  cavalry  will  press  u])on 
us  in  great  numbers.  Remembering  then  your  own  high 
character,  make  a  spirited  attack  on  your  opponents,  and  re- 
gard your  present  necessity  and  difficulties  as  more  formidable 
than  the  enemy." 

69.  Nicias  delivered  this  address,  and  immediately  led  on 
his  troops.  As  for  the  Syracusans,  they  were  not  expecting 
to  engage  at  present,  and  .some  of  them,  as  their  city  was  close 
at  iiand,  had  actually  gone  away  to  it  ;  and  these,  although 
they  went  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  in  haste,  and  at  a  full 
run,  were  too  late  [to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  ranks,] 
but  posted  themselves  as  each  one  came  up  to  the  main  body. 
For  in  truth  they  were  not  deficient  in  zeal,  or  in  daring, 
neither  in  this  battle,  nor  in  the  others  ;  but  though  not  infe- 
rior in  courage,  so  far  as  their  military  science  served,  yet  in 
consequence  of  that  failing  them  they  reluctantly  altandoned 
their  resolution  also.  Although  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  the  Athenians  would  be  the  first  to 
make  an  attack,  and  although  they  were  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  on  a  short  warning,  they  took  up  their  arms,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.  And  in  the  first  place 
the  stone-throwers,  and  slingers,  and  archers  on  each  side  be- 
gan skirmishing,  and  successively  routed  each  other,  as  light 
troops  might  be  expected  to  do.  Then  there  were  priests 
bringing  forward  the  usual  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  trumpet- 
ers stirring  on  the  heavy-armed  to  the  charge.  And  so  they 
advanced ;  the  Syracusans,  to  fight  for  their  country,  and 
their  own  personal  safety  at  present,  and  freedom  in  future  ; — 
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the  Athenians,  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  to  fight  for 
another  people's  land,  that  they  miglit  win  it  as  their  own ; 
and  to  avoid  weakening  their  own  by  defeat ; — the  Argives 
and  the  independent  allies,  to  join  them  in  securing  the  ob- 
jects they  had  come  for,  and  by  means  of  victory  to  look 
again  on  the  country  that  was  already  theirs ; — while  the 
subject  allies  showed  a  ready  zeal,  most  of  all,  for  their  imme- 
diate safety,  which  was  hopeless  unless  they  conquered  ;  then, 
as  a  secondary  consideration,  fur  the  chance  of  serving  on 
easier  terms,  in  consequence  of  having  assisted  to  reduce  a 
fresh  country  under  the  Athenian  dominion. 

70.  When  they  had  come  to  close  combat,  they  withstood  each 
other's  attacks  for  a  long  time.  And  there  happened  to  come  on 
at  once  both  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain  :  so  that 
to  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  first  time,  and  had  had  very 
little  acquaintance  with  war,  even  this  helped  to  increase  their 
fear ;  while  to  the  more  experienced  party  these  occurrences 
appeared  to  be  produced  simply  by  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  fact  of  their  opponents  not  being  defeated  caused  far 
greater  alarm.  But  when  the  Argives  had  first  driven  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  Syracusans,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  had 
repulsed  those  opposed  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  Syracusan  array 
was  now  also  bi-oken  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athenians  did  not 
pursue  them  to  any  great  distance,  (for  the  Syracusan  horse, 
which  was  numerous  and  unbroken,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
by  charging  their  heavy  infantry,  wherever  they  saw  any 
pursuing  in  advance  of  the  rest,  drove  them  back  again.) 
However  they  followed  them  in  a  body  as  far  as  was  safe, 
and  then  returned  again,  and  erected  a  tl■oph)^  The  Syra- 
cusans, on  the  other  hand,  having  collected  themselves  again 
on  the  Helorine  road,  and  put  themselves  in  as  good  order  as 
present  circumstances  would  pei-mit,  sent,  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  a  garrison  to  tlie  Olympieum,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  might  take  some  of  the  treasures  that  were  there ; 
while  the  rest  of  them  returned  into  the  city. 

71.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  temple,  but 
after  carrying  their  own  dead  together,  and  laying  them  on  a 
funeral  pile,  passed  the  night  on  the  ground.  The  next  day 
they  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  a  truce, 
(there  had  fallen,  of  them  and  their  allies,  about  tvvo  hundred 
and  sixty,)  and  collected  the  bones  of  their  own,  (about  fifty 
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of  themselves  and  their  allies  having  been  killed.)  and  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  sailed  back  to  Catana.  For  it  was 
winter,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  at  present  to  carry  on 
war  before  Syracuse,  till  they  had  sent  for  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  also  raised  some  from  their  allies  in  the  country, 
to  avoid  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  enemy's  horse.  They 
wished  too,  at  the  same  time,  to  collect  money  in  the  island, 
and  to  get  a  supply  from  Alliens  ;  as  also  to  win  over  some  of 
the  cities  to  their  cause,  which  they  hoped  would  more  readily 
listen  to  them  after  the  battle  ;  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
corn  and  every  thing  else  they  might  require,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

72.  They,  then,  with  these  intentions  sailed  off  to  Naxos 
and  Catana,  for  the  winter.  Tiie  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  now  came 
forward  to  them  Ilermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  a  man  at  once 
second  to  none  in  general  intelligence,  and  who  had  proved  him- 
self able  in  war  through  his  experience,  and  a  person  of  signal 
la-avery.  He  encouraged  them,  and  told  them  "  not  to  submit 
in  consequence  of  what  had  happened ;  for  it  was  not  their 
spirit  that  was  vanquished,  but  tlieir  want  of  discipline  that 
had  been  so  injurious.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so  much 
inferior  to  tlieir  enemies  as  might  have  been  expected ;  espe- 
cially since  they  had  been  matched  against  the  lirst  of  the 
Greeks — '  mere  amateurs,  so  to  speak,  against  regular  work- 
men. They  had  also  been  much  hurt  by  the  great  number 
of  their  generals  and  the  multiplicity  of  orders,  (for  their 
generals  were  fifteen  in  number,)  and  also  by  the  tumultuc.us 
insubordination  of  the  troops  in  general.  But  should  only  a 
few  men  of  experience  be  elected  generals,  and  prepare  their 
heavy-armed  force  for  service  during  that  winter,  by  furnish- 
ing with  arms  those  who  did  not  possess  any,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  by  compelling 
them  to  attend  to  their  training  also ;  they  would,  he  said,  in 
all  probability  have  the  advantage  over  their  enemies  ;  since 
courage  they  already  possessed,  and  discipline  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  measures  would  thus  have  been  acquired.     For 

>  Or,  as  Bloomficld  renders  it,  "  raw-hands."  See  his  note.  Poppo  reads 
XfipoTtxyas,  and  renders  the  passage,  "  Quod  cum  iis  qui  primi  Gnrconini 
peritia  (rei  militaris)  essent,  idiotse,  propemodum  dixerim  operarii,  pug- 
nasseat." 
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both  these  things  would  improve  ;  their  discipline  being  prac- 
tised in  the  midst  of  dangers  ;  and  their  courage  irrowinc: 
more  confident  than  ever  from  being  accompanied  by  the  as- 
surance of  science.  They  ought,  then,  to  elect  their  generals 
both  few  in  number  and  invested  with  absolute  authority ; 
taking  to  them  the  oath,  '  that  assuredly  they  would  allow 
them  to  command  as  they  might  think  best.'  For  so  what 
ought  to  be  kept  secret  would  be  more  effectually  concealed ; 
and  every  thing  else  would  be  prepared  in  due  order  and 
without  listening  to  any  excuses." 

73.  The  Syracusans,  after  hearing  his  speech,  voted  every 
thing  as  he  advised  ;  and  elected  Hermocrates  himself  as  ge- 
neral, with  Heraclides  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of 
Execestes,  these  three.  They  also  despatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedajmon ;  that  an  allied  force  might  join 
them,  and  that  they  might  persuade  the  Lacedemonians,  for 
their  benefit,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Athenians  more 
decidedly,  by  open  measures ;  that  either  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  return  from  Sicily,  or  might  less  easily  send  fresh 
succours  to  their  army  now  there. 

74.  As  for  the  Athenian  forces  at  Catana,  they  sailed  im- 
mediately to  Messana,  in  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
them.  But  the  intrigues  that  were  being  carried  on  did  not 
come  to  any  thing.  For  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  now  sum- 
moned home,  and  had  left  his  command,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  outlawed,  gave  information  of  the  intended  move- 
ment, to  which  he  was  privy,  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusans 
in  Messana ;  and  they  had  both  previously  put  to  death  the 
men  implicated  in  it,  and  at  that  time  such  as  were  on  the 
same  side,  breaking  out  into  sedition,  and  taking  up  arms, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  admitting  the  Athenians. 
When  they,  therefore,  after  staying  ten  days,  were  suffering 
from  the  severe  weather,  had  no  provisions,  and  found  none 
of  their  plans  succeed,  they  retired  to  Naxos,  and  having 
made  a  palisade  round  their  encampment,  took  up  their  win- 
ter quarters  there.  They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  for 
both  money  and  cavalry,  to  join  them  in  the  spring. 

75.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  part,  both  built  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  a  wall  to  their  city,  along  the  wliole 
quarter  looking  towards  Epipola^,  including  the  Temenites,  to 
prevent  their  being  circumvallated  so  easily  as  they  would 
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■with  a  le<?  circuit,  in  case  of  their  being  defeated  ;  and  also 
fortified  IMegara  as  an  out-po.st,  and  another  in  tiie  Olym- 
pieum.  They  fixed  palisades,  too,  along  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
at  all  points  where  there  were  facilities  for  landing.  And 
as  they  knew  that  the  Athenians  were  wintering  at  Naxos. 
they  niarclied  in  full  ibrce  to  Catana,  and  both  ravaged  part 
of  their  land,  and  after  burning  the  tents  and  encampment  of 
ilie  Athenians,  returned  home.  Hearing,  moreover,  that  the 
Athenians  were  sending  an  embassy  to  Camarina,  on  the 
strength  of  that  alliance  concluded  under  Laches,  to  try  if  by 
any  means  they  might  win  tiiem  over  to  their  side,  the  Syra- 
cusans  also  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  had  suspicions 
of  the  Camarina^ans,  botii  tliat  tliev  had  not  sent  heartily  what 
they  sent  to  join  in  the  first  battle ;  and  that  for  the  future 
they  would  not  wish  to  assist  them  any  more,  since  they  saw 
that  the  Athenians  had  been  successful  in  the  engagement, 
but  would  be  persuaded  to  join  the  invaders  on  the  strength 
of  their  former  friendship.  On  the  arrival  therefore  at  Cama- 
rina of  IJermocrates  and  some  others  from  Syracuse,  and  of 
Euphenuis  and  otiiers  from  the  Athenians,  an  assembly  of  the 
Camarinaians  having  been  convened,  Hermocrates,  wishing 
to  pr.'judiee  thera  beforehand  against  the  Athenians,  addressed 
tiiem  as  follows : 

76.  "  It  was  not,  Camarinajans,  from  any  fear  of  your  being 
terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athenians  that  we  came 
on  this  embassy,  but  rather  from  apprehension  that  the  words 
which  would  be  spoken  by  them  bc^fore  you  heard  any  thing 
from  us  might  prevail  upon  you.  For  they  are  come  to  Sicily 
on  the  pretext,  indeed,  which  you  hear,  but  with  tlie  purpose 
which  we  all  suspect ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  tliey  are  wishing, 
not  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  home,  but  to  eject  us  from 
ours.  For  surely  it  is  not  consistent  that  they  should  de- 
populate the  cities  in  Greece,  but  re-settle  those  in  Sicily ; 
and  that  they  should  care  for  the  Leontines,  who  are  Chalci- 
dians,  because  of  their  connexion  with  them,  but  keep  in 
slavery  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  from  whom  these  are  a 
colony.  But  the  method  is  the  same,  by  which  they  both 
gained  possession  of  those  places,  and  are  attempting  to  do  so 
with  these.  For  after  they  had  been  appointed  leaders,  by 
the  free  choice  both  of  the  lonians  and  of  all  who  were  of 
Athenian  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
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Mede  ;  by  cliarging  some  of  them  witli  failure  in  military  ser- 
vice, others  with  mutual  hostilities,  and  othei"s  on  any  specious 
plea  which  they  severally  had  to  urge,  they  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  And  so  they  did  not  withstand  the  Mede  for  the 
sake  of  liberty — neither  these  men  for  that  of  the  Greeks,  nor 
the  Greeks  for  their  own — but  the  former  did  it  to  enslave 
the  Greeks  to  themselves,  instead  of  to  the  Mede ;  the  latter, 
to  get  a  new  master,  one  not  more  unwise,  but  more  wise  for 
evil. 

77.  "But,  open  as  the  Athenian  state  is  to  accusation,  we 
are  not  come  at  the  present  time  to  prove  before  those  who 
know  this  already,  in  how  many  respects  it  is  committing  in- 
justice ;  but  much  rather  to  censure  ourselves,  because,  with 
the  warnings  given  us  by  the  Greeks  in  those  quarters,  how 
they  were  enslaved  through  not  assisting  one  another,  and 
witli  the  same  sophisms  being  now  practised  on  ourselves — 
their  re-instatements  of  their  Leontine  kinsmen,  and  suc- 
cours to  their  Segestan  allies — we  will  not  unite  together,  and 
show  them  that  the  people  here  are  no  lonians,  or  Hellespontines 
and  islanders,  who  are  always  passing  to  a  new  master,  either 
the  ]\Iede  or  some  one  else,  and  still  kept  in  slavery,  but  free 
Dorians  from  the  independent  Peloponnese  now  living  in 
Sicily.  Or  do  we  wait  till  we  have  separately  been  subdued, 
city  by  city  ?  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  in  this  way  only  are  we 
vincible ;  and  seeing  them  having  recourse  to  this  method, 
so  as  to  set  some  of  us  at  variance  by  words  ;  to  set  others  at 
war  through  hope  of  finding  allies;  and  to  injure  others  by 
saying  something  flattering  to  them,  as  they  severally  can. 
And  do  we  then  think,  that  if  our  distant  fellow  countryman 
is  destroyed  before  us,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  each  of  our- 
selves also,  but  that  he  who  suffers  before  us  keeps  his  mis- 
fortune to  himself? 

78.  "If,  again,  the  thought  has  presented  itself  to  any  one, 
that  although  the  Syracusans  are  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  he 
himself  is  not ;  and  if  he  consider  it  a  hardship  to  incur  dan- 
gers for  our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  it  is  not  for  ours 
especially,  but  in  like  manner  for  his  own  also  that  he  will 
figlit  in  ours;  and  that  he  will  do  it  with  proportionately 
greater  safety,  inasmuch  as  he  will  not  enter  on  the  struggle 
after  we  have  been  first  ruined,  but  with  us  for  allies,  and  not 
left  by  himself.     And  let  liim  consider  that  the  wish  of  the 
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Athenians  is,  not  to  chastise  our  enmity,  but,  making  us  their 
excuse,  to  'secure  no  less  his  own  friendship.  If,  moreover, 
any  one  envies  us,  or  is  afraid  of  us,  (for  to  both  these  feel- 
ings are  more  powerful  states  exposed.)  and  for  this  reason 
wishes  Syracuse  to  be  brought  down,  that  we  may  be  taught 
moderation,  but  yet  for  his  own  safety's  sake  would  have  it 
escape  destruction,  he  indulges  a  wish  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man power.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  the  s^aine  man  to  be 
alike  the  arbiter  of  his  own  desire  and  of  fortune.  And 
should  he  fail  in  his  views,  then,  ^  while  lamenting  his  own 
misfortunes,  he  might,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  wish  again 
to  envy  our  advantages.  But  tliat  will  be  impossible  if  he 
abandon  us,  and  will  not  take  his  part  in  the  same  perils  ; 
which  are  incurred,  not  for  names,  but  for  realities  ;  for  though 
nominally  he  would  preserve  our  power,  he  would  really  secure 
his  own  safety.  And  it  was  reasonable  tiiat  you  especially, 
Camarina?ans,  who  live  on  our  borders,  and  are  the  next  to  incur 
the  danger,  should  have  provided  for  this,  and  not  have  joined 
us  remissly,  as  you  are  now  doing  ;  but  rather  tiiat  you  should 
yourselves  have  come  to  us ;  and  what  you  would  have  en- 
treated, while  calling  us  to  your  aid,  if  the  Athenians  had  first 
come  against  Caniarina,  that  ought  you  now,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  have  come  and  urged  on  us  as  an  exhortation,  that 
we  should  on  no  point  submit.  But  neither  have  ye,  hitherto, 
nor  the  rest,  be^^tirred  yourselves  for  these  objects. 

79.  "  But  through  cowardice,  perhaps,  you  will  study  what 
is  just,  both  towards  us  and  towards  the  invaders,  and  allege 
that  there  is  an  alliance  between  you  and  the  Athenians.  Yes, 
but  you  did  not  conclude  that  to  the  injury  of  your  friends, 
but  in  case  any  of  your  enemies  might  attack  you  ;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians,  surely,  when  they  were  wronged  by 
others,  and  not  when  they  were  themselves  wronging  their 
neighbours,  as  they  are  now.  For  not  even  do  the  Khegians, 
although  of  Chalcidian  extraction,  consent  to  join  in  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Chalcidian  Leontines.  And  it  is  a  strange 
thing  if  they,  suspecting  the  real  meaning  of  this  fine  pretence, 
are  wise  without  any  reason  to  offer  for  their  conduct,  while 
you,  with  a  ^  reasonable  plea  to  urge,  choose  to  assist  your  na- 

1  "  i.  e.  so  to  reduce  the  power  of  every  state  in  the  island,  that  none  shall 
have  any  alternative  but  to  remain  the  faithful  allies  of  Athens." — Arnold. 
*  oXo^>i»io6£t's,]  or,  as  Pontus  and  Poppo  take  it,  "  lamented." 
'  tiiXoyw  TTpoipda-ti.]    EiiXoyos  is  so  constantly   used  to  signify  what 
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tural  enemies,  and,  in  concert  with  your  bitterest  foes,  to  ruin 
men  who  are  still  more  your  natural  connexions.  Nay,  that  is 
not  just ;  but  rather,  to  assist  us,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  their 
armament.  For  it  is  not  formidable,  if  we  all  take  our  stand 
together  ;  but  only  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  separated  from 
each  other,  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  effect :  since  even 
when  they  came  against  us  alone,  and  were  victorious  in  bat- 
tle, they  did  not  achieve  what  they  wished,  but  quickly  went 
away  again. 

80.  "  Surely  then,  if  we  were  united,  it  were  not  reasonable 
for  us  to  be  disheartened  :  but  we  ought  to  enter  more  heartily 
into  aUiance,  especially  as  succours  will  join  us  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  altogether  superior 
to  these  men  in  military  matters.  And  no  one  should  think 
that  forethought  of  yours  to  he  fair  to  us,  while  it  is  safe  for 
you ;  I  mean  your  assisting  neither  party,  as  being  allies  of 
both.  For  it  is  not  fair  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession.  For  if 
it  be  through  your  not  siding  with  us  that  both  the  sufferer  is 
defeated  and  the  conqueror  gains  the  victory,  what  else  do  ye 
but  refuse,  by  the  self-same  standing  aloof,  to  aid  the  one  party 
for  their  preservation,  and  to  prevent  the  other  from  behaving 
basely  ?  And  yet  it  wei-e  honourable  for  you,  by  joining  those 
who  are  injured,  and  at  the  same  time  your  own  kinsmen,  to 
guard  the  common  interest  of  Sicily,  and  not  to  permit  the 
Athenians,  your  friends  forsooth,  to  do  wrong.  In  short,  we 
Syracusans  say,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  afford  certain  informa- 
tion, either  to  you  or  to  the  rest,  about  what  you  know  your- 
selves, as  well  as  we  ;  but  we  entreat  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  protest,  if  we  do  not  prevail  on  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  lonians,  who  are  always  our  enemies,  while  we  are 
betrayed  by  you,  Dorians  by  Dorians.  And  if  the  Athenians 
reduce  us  to  subjection,  though  it  is  by  your  decisions  that 
they  will  gain  the  victory,  it  is  in  their  own  name  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  honour ;  and  they  will  receive  no  other  prize 
for  the  victory  than  those  men  who  put  the  victory  into  their 
hands.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  the  conquerors,  you  will 

really  is  reasonable,  in  opposition  to  EUTrpfTr?;?,  what  only  appears  to  be  so, 
that  I  cuiiuot  agree  with  Arnold  and  Pojjpo,  who  give  a  ditierent  sense  to  it 
in  this  passage ;  the  former  rendering  it  "  with  a  seeming  reasonable  pre- 
text;" the  latter,  "  ntentcs  probabili  (seu  speciosk)  excusatione  (qiul  vestram 
rationcm  tueaniini)." 
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also  have  to  submit  to  the  punisliment  clue  to  the  authors  of 
our  dangers.  Consider  then,  and  choose  at  once,  either  imme- 
diate slavery  without  any  peril,  or  the  chance  of  gaining  the 
victory  with  us,  and  so  avoiding  a  disgraceful  submission 
to  these  men  as  your  masters,  as  also  of  escaping  our  enmity, 
which  would  be  of  no  trivial  kind." 

81.  Hermocrates  spoke  to  this  effect ;  and  after  him,  Eu- 
phemus,  the  Athenian  ambassador,  as  follows : 

82.  "  Though  we  are  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing our  former  alliance,  yet,  as  the  Syracusan  orator  has 
attacked  us  on  that  head,  we  must  also  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  our  empire,  to  show  that  we  enjoy  it  on  just 
grounds.  The  strongest  proof,  then,  of  this  he  himself  has 
mentioned,  in  his  assertion  that  the  lonians  have  ever  been 
hostile  to  tiie  Dorians.  And  such  too  is  the  case.  For  we,  who 
are  lonians,  considered,  with  regard  to  the  Peloponnnesians, 
who  are  Dorians,  and  more  numerous  than  ourselves,  and 
living  near  us,  in  wliat  way  we  might  be  least  subject  to  them. 
And  after  the  Median  invasion,  having  got  a  fleet,  we  released 
ourselves  from  the  empire  and  supremacy  of  the  Lacedremo- 
nians ;  since  they  had  no  more  right  to  command  us  than  we 
them,  except  so  far  as  they  were  at  pre.sent  more  powerful. 
Thus  having  been  ourselves  appointed  leaders  of  those  who 
were  before  under  the  king,  we  so  continue  ;  considering  that 
in  this  way  we  sliould  least  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  by  having  a  ibrce  with  v.hich  to  defend  ourselves  ; 
and,  to  speak  accurately,  not  having  unjustly,  either,  reduced 
the  lonians  and  islanders  to  subjection,  whom  the  Syracusans 
say  that  we  have  en.slavcd,  though  our  kinsmen.  For  they 
came  against  their  mother-country,  against  us,  I  mean,  in 
companj'  with  the  Mede ;  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
revolt  from  him,  and  to  sacrifice  their  property — as  ice  did, 
when  we  evacuated  our  city — but  chose  slavery  themselves, 
and  to  bring  the  same  on  us  also. 

83.  "  Wherefore  we  are  worthy  of  the  empire  we  enjoy,  be- 
cause we  supplied  the  most  numerous  fleet,  and  showed  un- 
compromising zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  because  these 
men,  by  so  readily  acting  as  they  did,  '  even  in  favour  of  the 
Mede,  inflicted  injury  on  us ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  aim 
at  gaining  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.    And  we  make 

'  i.  e.  of  one  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  good  of  Greece. 
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no  fine  professions  of  justly  enjoying  dominion,  either  as  hav- 
ing by  ourselves  overthrown  the  barbarian,  or  as  having  faced 
danger  for  the  liberty  of  these  men,  more  than  for  that  of  all, 
and  of  ourselves  at  the  same  time.  For  in  no  one  is  it  an  invidious 
tiling  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  And  now,  having  come 
hither  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  we  see  that  these 
same  things  are  expedient  for  you  likewise.  And  we  prove  it 
from  what  these  men  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  what  you,  in 
your  too  great  alarm,  suspect ;  ^  knowing  that  those  who  through 
fear  are  suspicious,  though  pleased  at  the  moment  by  the  charms 
Df  oratory,  yet  afterwards  attend  to  their  real  interests  in  what 
they  undertake.  For  we  have  said  that  we  hold  our  dominion 
tliere  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  that  for  the  same  reason 
we  are  come  to  put  the  states  here  on  a  safe  footing,  in  con- 
cert with  our  friends ;  and  not  to  enslave  them,  but'rather  to 
prevent  their  being  so  treated. 

84.  "  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  we  are  interesting  our- 
selves in  you  without  any  connexion  existing  between  us  ;  since 
le  must  know  that  through  your  being  preserved,  and  resisting 
:he  Syracusans,  (being  not  too  weak  to  do  so,)  we  should  be  less 
•eadily  hurt  by  their  sending  a  force  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
[n  this  way,  then,  you  are  connected  with  us  in  the  greatest 
legree  ;  and  on  this  account  too  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
•einstate  the  Leontines,  not  as  subjects,  like  their  kinsmen  in 
Eubcea,  but  in  as  powerful  a  condition  as  possible  ;  that  from 
heir  own  country,  living  as  they  do  close  to  these  men's  bor- 
lers,  they  may  in  our  behalf  be  annoying  to  them.  For  in 
jreece  we  are  by  ourselves  able  to  cope  with  our  enemies ; 
md  the  Chalcidians,  after  whose  subjugation  the  orator  says 
hat  we  are  inconsistently  giving  liberty  to  those  here,  are  ad- 
-antageous  to  us  by  being  without  any  armament,  and  only 
)aying  us  money ;  but  the  people  here,  both  the  Leontines 
md  our  other  friends,  by  being  left  as  independent  as  pos- 
ible. 

85.  "  To  an  individual,  however,  who  has  absolute  power, 
•r  to  a  state  that  holds  dominion,  nothing  is  inconsistent  tliat 

^  "  Hermocrates  had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Camari- 
laeans,  by  tclliug  them,  that  the  Athenians  did  but'pretend  to  aid  tlie  Leon- 
ines,  while  their  real  object  was  the  subjugation  of  all  Sicily.  '  Such 
mguage,'  says  Euphcmus,  'may  possibly  beguile  you  for  the  moment;  but 
rhcn  you  come  to  act,  you  will  follow  your  real  interests.'  "—Arnold. 
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is  profitable,  nothing  reckoned  as  kindred  tliat  does  not  com- 
mand confidence;  but  in  every  case,  as  opportunity  may 
serve,  you  must  become  either  a  foe  or  a  friend.  And  in  our 
case,  our  advantage  here  consists  in  this, — not  that  we  should 
reduce  our  friends  to  weakness,  but  that,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  our  friends,  our  foes  should  be  powerless.  Nor  ought  you 
to  doubt  this.  For  even  in  the  case  of  our  allies  in  those  parts, 
as  they  are  severally  useful  to  us,  so  we  govern  them  ;  the 
Chians  and  Methymna^ans  as  independent,  on  condition  of 
their  supplying  ships  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  on  more 
stringent  terms,  subject  to  contribution  of  money  ;  but  others, 
although  they  ai'e  islanders  and  easy  to  reduce,  as  allies  on 
terras  of  entire  freedom,  because  they  lie  in  favourable  posi- 
tions around  the  Peloponnese.  So  that  here  also  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  regulate  them  with  an  eye  to  our  advantage, 
and,  as  we  say,  with  reference  to  our  fear  of  the  Syracusans. 
For  they  are  aiming  at  dominion  over  you,  and  wish,  after 
uniting  you  on  the  strength  of  your  suspicions  of  us,  them- 
selves to  sway  the  emj)ire  of  Sicily,  by  force,  or  through  your 
forlorn  condition,  when  we  have  departed  without  gaining  our 
object.  And  it  must  be  so,  if  you  unite  witli  them  ;  for  nei- 
ther will  so  great  a  force,  when  united,  be  any  longer  easy  for 
us  to  manage,  nor  would  these  men  want  strength  to  deal 
with  you,  wiien  we  were  not  here. 

86.  "  And  whoever  does  not  think  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
very  fact  itself  convicts  him  of  being  wrong.  For  on  a  former 
occasion  you  called  us  to  your  aid  by  holding  out  to  us  no 
other  fear,  than  that,  if  we  permitted  you  to  fall  under  the 
Syracusans,  we  ourselves  also  should  be  exposed  to  danger. 
It  is  not  right  therefore  now,  that  you  should  refuse  to  be 
persuaded  by  that  self-same  argument  by  which  you  wished  to 
persuade  us;  or  that,  because  we  are  come  with  a  larger  arma- 
ment, you  should  be  suspicious  of  us ;  but  much  rather,  that 
you  should  mistrust  these  men.  We,  at  least,  have  no  power 
to  remain  amongst  you  witiiout  your  support ;  and  even  if  we 
should  show  ourselves  base,  and  bring  you  into  subjection,  we 
should  be  unable  to  keep  you  under  our  dominion,  both  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  dithculty  of  keep- 
ing guard  over  cities  so  great  in  extent,  and  of  an  inland  charac- 
ter, as  regards  their  resources.  These  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  near  you  as  they  do,  not  in  a  camp,  but  in  a  city  far 
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tronger  than  our  force  here  present,  are  constantly  plotting 
igainst  you  ;  and  when,  in  each  particular  case,  they  have  got 
m  opportunity,  they  do  not  let  it  slip,  (as  they  have  shown 
)oth  in  other  instances,  and  in  that  of  the  Leontines,)  and 
it  the  present  time  they  have  the  hardihood  to  urge  you,  as 
hough  you  were  void  of  sense,  against  those  who  are  pre- 
senting this,  and  who  have  held  up  Sicily  hitherto  from  sink- 
ng  under  them.  But  we,  in  opposition  to  them,  urge  you  to 
L  far  more  real  safety,  begging  you  not  to  betray  that  which 
s  secured  to  both  of  us  by  each  other ;  and  to  consider,  that 
vhile  for  them,  even  without  any  allies,  the  way  to  you  is 
dways  open,  you  will  not  often  have  a  chance  of  defending 
'•ourselves  in  conjunction  with  so  large  a  force  of  auxiliaries  ; 
)f  which,  if  through  your  suspicions  you  allow  it  to  depart, 
dther  unsuccessful,  or,  perhaps,  even  defeated,  you  will  wish 
'•et  to  see  even  a  very  small  portion,  when  its  presence  will 
10  longer  accomplish  any  thing  for  you. 

87.  "  But  neither  do  ye,  Camarinasans,  nor  the  rest,  be  per- 
luaded  by  these  men's  calumnies.  For  we  have  told  you  the 
vhole  truth  concerning  these  things  about  which  we  are  sus- 
pected, and  will  still  remind  you  briefly  of  them,  and  so  try  to 
)ersuade  you.  We  say  tlien,  that  we  exercise  dominion  over 
he  men  in  those  parts  to  avoid  being  subject  to  another ;  but 
hat  we  liberate  those  who  are  here,  to  avoid  being  hurt  by 
hem  ;  that  we  are  compelled  to  meddle  with  many  things,  be- 
sause  we  have  also  many  things  to  guard  against ;  and  that 
ve  came,  both  now  and  before,  as  allies  to  those  of  you  here 
vho  were  being  injured,  not  without  being  invited,  but  after 
■eceiving  an  invitation.  And  do  not  ye,  either  as  judges  of 
vhat  is  done  by  us,  or  as  moderators,  attempt  to  divert  us, 
which  would  now  be  difiicult,)  but  so  fjir  as  any  thing  in  our 
neddhng  policy  and  disposition  is  at  the  same  time  profitable 
"or  7/ou,  that  take,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  And  believe  that 
t  is  not  equally  injurious  to  all,  but  that  to  a  large  majority 
)f  the  Greeks  it  is  even  beneficial.  For  every  one  in  every 
jlace,  even  where  we  are  not  already  present,  botli  he  who 
;hinks  that  he  will  suffer  wrong,  and  he  who  is  meditating  to 
commit  it,  througii  having  a  prospect  ever  close  at  hand,  tlie 
)ne,  of  obtaining  help  from  us  against  his  injurer,  tlie  other,  that 
f  we  come,  '  tliey  run  a  risk  of  not  being  free  fi'om  alarm,  both, 

'  I  sec  no  reason,  either  for  changing  dSiili  into  dScts,  as  Dobree  and 
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I  say,  are  alike  compelled,  the  one,  to  be  moderate  against  his 
own  will,  the  otlier,  to  be  saved  without  his  own  exertion. 
This  security,  then,  which  is  common  to  all  who  require  it, 
and  which  is  now  presented  to  you,  do  not  ye  reject ;  but, 
acting  like  others,  instead  of  constantly  guarding  against  the 
Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us.  and  take  at  length  your  equal 
share  in  plotting  against  them." 

88.  To  this  ettect  spoke  Euphemus.  Now  the  Caraari- 
na^ans  had  felt  on  the  subject  as  follows :  Towards  the  Athe- 
nians they  were  well  inclined,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
think  that  they  would  subjugate  Sicily,  but  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  always,  in  the  spirit  of  borderers,  been  at 
variance.  Being,  however,  more  afraid  of  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  close  at  hand,  lest  they  might,  even  without  their 
assistance,  gain  the  ascendency,  they  both  sent  theni  in  the  first 
instance  that  small  body  of  horse,  and  determined  for  the  fu- 
ture to  do  more  actual  service  for  the  SjTacusans,  (though  as 
sparingly  as  possible  ;)  but  for  the  present,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  show  less  respect  for  the  Athenians — since  they  had 
even  proved  the  stronger  in  the  battle — they  resolved  to  give 
a  verbal  answer  that  should  be  fiiir  to  both  parties.  Having, 
therefore,  adopted  this  counsel,  tiiey  answered,  "  That  since 
mutual  hostilities  were  being  carried  on  by  parties  who  were 
both  in  alliance  with  them,  they  thought  it  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  their  oaths  to  aid  neither  party  for  the  present." 
And  so  the  ambassadors  on  each  side  returned. 

The  Syracusans  were  now  preparing  their  forces  for  war, 
while  the  Athenians  encamped  at  Naxos  were  negotiating  with 
the  Sicels,  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  join  them.  Now  such  of 
the  Sicels  as  lived  more  on  the  plains,  and  who  were  subject  to 
the  Syracusans,  in  most  cases  stood  aloof  from  them  ;  but  those 
who  occupied  the  interior,  their  homes  having  before  this  al- 
ways been  independent,  immediately,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, sided  with  the  Athenians,  and  carried  down  corn  for 
the  army,  and  in  some  cases  money  also.  Against  those  who 
did  not  come  over  to  them  the  Athenians  made  an  expedition, 
and  compelled  some,  but  were  prevented  from  compelling  others 
by  the  Syracusans'  sending  them  garrisons,  and  coming  to  their 
aid.     HavinsT  moved  their  station  for  the  winter  from  Naxos 


o 


Arnold  wish  to  do,  or  for  taking  the  word  with  an  active  signification,  i 
though  it  may  possibly  be  so  used  sometimes. 
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to  Catana,  and  having  raised  again  the  camp  which  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Syracusans,  they  remained  there  the 
rest  of  that  season.  They  sent  at  this  time  a  trireme  to 
Carthage  with  proposals  of  friendship,  on  the  chance  of  their 
obtaining  any  help,  and  another  to  Tyrrhenia,  as  some  of  its 
cities  had  of  their  own  accord  offered  to  join  them  in  the  war. 
Tliey  also  despatched  messengers  about  to  the  Sicels,  and  like- 
wise to  Segesta,  desiring  that  they  would  forward  to  them  as 
many  horses  as  possible  ;  while  they  also  prepared  for  the  cir- 
cumvallation  bricks,  iron,  and  all  other  requisites,  intending 
to  commence  hostilities  in  the  spring.  The  Syracusan  am- 
bassadors, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedismon,  both  endeavoured,  as  they  coasted 
along,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  of  Italy  not  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  since  they 
were  aimed  equally  at  themselves,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  Corinth,  delivered  an  address  to  them,  begging  for  assist- 
ance on  the  ground  of  their  connexion.  The  Corinthians  im- 
mediately, in  the  first  place,  themselves  voted  to  assist  them 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  then  sent  envoys  with  them  to  La- 
cedfemon,  to  join  in  persuading  that  people  also  both  to  carry 
on  the  war  witli  the  Athenians  more  openly  at  home,  and  to 
send  succours  to  Sicily.  Accordingly  the  ambassadors  from 
Corinth  came  to  Lacedaemon,  and  Alcibiades  also,  with  his 
fellow  exiles,  who  had  crossed  straightway  on  board  a  vessel 
of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene,  in  the  Elean  territory,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  afterwards,  when  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  themselves  had  sent  for  him,  proceeded  to  Lacedtemon 
under  treaty ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  them,  owing  to  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  Mantinean  business.  And  the  result  was, 
tliat  in  the  Lacedtemonian  assembly  the  Corinthians,  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  Alcibiades,  by  urging  the  same  request,  prevailed 
on  the  people  there.  But  when  the  ephors  and  the  authorities, 
though  they  purposed  sending  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to 
urge  them  to  make  no  terms  with  tlie  Athenians,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  assist  them,  Alcibiades  came  forward,  and  exasperated 
and  instigated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  addressing  them  as 
follows : 

89.  "  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you  on  the 
•subject  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  nie,  that  you  may  not, 
through  your  suspicions,  attend  to  me  the  less  on  matters  of 
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public  interest.  Wiien,  then,  'our  ancestors  had,  on  the 
ground  of  some  quarrel  or  other,  renounced  their  connexion 
with  you  as  your  proxcni,  I  jtiyself,  from  a  wish  to  resume  it, 
paid  attentions  to  you,  both  in  other  respects,  and  in  the  case 
of  your  misfortune  at  Pylus.  And  when  I  continued  thus 
zealous,  you,  at  the  time  you  were  concluding  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  conferred  influence  on  my  enemies,  by  negotiating 
through  them,  but  brought  dishonour  on  me.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  with  justice  that  you  received  harm  at  my 
hands,  both  when  I  turned  to  the  Mantineaus  and  Argives, 
and  on  whatever  other  occasions  I  opposed  you.  And  now, 
if  there  be  any  one  who  at  tliat  time,  while  lie  was  suffering, 
was  unfairly  angry  with  me,  let  him  look  at  the  question  in 
tlie  true  light,  and  be  led  to  a  different  conviction.  Or  if  there 
be  any  one  who  formed  a  worse  opinion  of  me,  because  I 
rather  attached  myself  to  the  popular  party,  let  him  not  on  this 
ground,  either,  suppose  that  he  was  with  good  reason  offended 
at  me.  For  we  have  always  been  foes  to  tyrants ;  and  all 
that  are  opposed  to  the  dominant  faction  are  called  by  the 
name  of  '  people.'  It  was  from  this,  then,  that  our  taking  the 
lead  of  the  populace  continued  ;  and  besides,  as  the  state  was 
under  a  democratical  government,  it  was  necessary  on  most  oc- 
casions to  follow  the  existing  order  of  things.  However,  we 
endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  in  politics  than  suited  the 
intemperate  spirit  which  had  before  prevailed.  But  there 
were  others,  both  in  times  of  old  and  now,  who  led  on  the 
multitude  to  more  evil  courses — the  very  party  which  also 
banished  me.  But  in  our  case  it  was  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  that  we  headed ;  thinking  it  right  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving that  form  of  government  under  which  the  country 
was  most  great  and  free,  and  wliich  we  had  received.  For 
with  regard  to  democracy,  all  of  us  who  liad  any  sense  knew 
what  it  was  ;  and  I  myself,  perhaps,  better  than  any  one,  ^  in 

'  ^jutov.]  Arnold  accoiints  for  the  use  of  the  plural  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  chapter  by  supposino;  the  speaker  to  join  with  himself  some  re- 
lations, as  well  as  personal  friends,  who  liad  been  banished  with  him. 

*  oo-tt)  Kol  Xot5op7)o-ai/ut.]  I  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  tills  passage ;  though  it  is  doiibtful  whether  it  can  be  extracted  from  the 
Greek  as  it  now  stands.  Arnold  supposes  that  "  some  words  have  been  lost 
before  \oioo/otio-at/ui,  so  that  the  words  ovotvo^  av  yiipou  properly  belong  to 
that  verb,  and  after  oaw  kuI  there  should  be  suppUed  ixaWov  uir'  avTTj^ 
i]&LKt\nai."  But  this  is' perhaps  a  more  ingenious  than  safe  correction.  I 
had  myself  conjectured,  before  I  found  that  Bloomfield  had  done  the  same, 
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proportion  as  I  could  also  abuse  it  more.  But  of  an  acknow- 
ledged absurdity  nothing  new  could  be  said ;  and  yet  to  put  it 
aside  did  not  appear  to  us  safe,  while  you,  as  our  enemies, 
were  so  closely  besetting  us. 

90.  "With  regard  then  to  your  prejudices  against  me, 
such  were  the  facts :  but  with  regard  to  what  you  must  de- 
liberate upon,  and  I,  on  whatever  point  I  am  better  informed, 
must  advise,  now  learn  from  me.  We  sailed  to  Sicily,  in  the 
first  place,  to  subdue  the  Siceliots,  if  we  could  ;  after  them,  again, 
the  Italiots  ;  and  then  also  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  their  own  city.  If  either  all  or  most 
of  these  schemes  proved  successful,  then  we  intended  to  attack 
the  Peloponnese,  after  bringing  here  the  united  force  of  the 
Greeks  that  had  joined  us  in  those  parts,  taking  many  barba- 
rians into  our  pay — both  Iberians  and  others  of  those  nations, 
confessedly  '  the  most  warlike  barbarians  at  the  present  day — 
and  building  many  triremes  in  addition  to  what  we  have, 
(since  Italy  contains  timber  in  abundance).  Blockading  the 
Peloponnese  with  these  round  its  coast,s,  and  at  the  same  time 
attacking  it  with  our  soldiers  on  the  land  side,  after  taking 
some  of  the  cities  by  storm,  and  walling  in  others,  we  hoped 
with  ease  to  reduce  it,  and  after  that  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Grecian  race.  And  as  for  money  and  provisions, 
to  render  each  of  these  measures  more  practicable,  the  newly 
acquired  places  in  those  quarters  would  by  themselves  supply 
sufficient,  independently  of  our  revenues  from  these  parts. 

that  Kcit  naight  be  a  corruption  of  Kau,  a  contraction  which  occurs  ch.  92.  4 ; 
md  this  very  slight  change  is  perhaps  suiRcicnt  to  remedy  the  evil. — Thoiigh 
yiyuuxTKoifii  is  probably  understood  with  du  in  the  preceding  clause,  I  can- 
not think  that  it  could  ever  have  been  expressed,  as  Bloomfield  proposes  to 
do ;  at  least  not  in  the  position  which  he  would  give  to  it,  immediately  after 
\ot5o,o))(Tai/it,  thus  giving  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  optatives  a  most  un- 
musical termination  to  the  paragraph. — With  regard  to  the  word  oo-to,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  qualifying  a  comparative 
understood,  as  the  commentators  suppose,  or  as  used  absolutely,  as  in  some 
Dther  passages  of  our  author,  signifying  "  inasmuch  as;"  e.  g.  chap.  92.  4. 
Kuv  (l>'tko9  oil/  iK-«j/uis  oi<t)iXohiv,  ocrto  Ta  fiiu  ' A6iivaiwi'  oioa,  Tfi  o'  VfxtTtpa 
ijKu'^oi/.  If  the  fonner  be  the  real  construction,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole 
Bxpressi(m,  oiictvo^  av  x^Ipoy,  was  intended  to  bo  supplied  from  the  preceding 
clause ;  and  so  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  even  the  slight  alteration  of 
Kai  into  kuv. 

'  'MaxifJ-uiTCLTov^.^  Poppo  reads  fiaxL/J-ooTaTwi/,  "of  the  barbarians  con- 
fessedly the  most  warlilic,"  &c.,  "which,"  says  Arnold,  "  undoubtedly  af- 
fords an  easier  sense." 
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91.  "  Thus,  then,  concerning  the  expedition  which  lias  now 
sailed,  you  have  heard  its  objects  from  the  man  who  knows  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  what  we  purposed  by  it :  and  the  generals 
who  still  remain  there  will,  if  they  are  able,  carry  them  out 
in  the  same  way.  But  that  the  people  there  will  not  escape 
their  attack,  unless  yon  succour  them,  you  must  now  learn. 
The  Siceliots  indeed,  although  untrained,  might  still  even  now 
gain  the  victory,  if  united  in  one  body.  But  the  Syra- 
cusans  alone,  defeated  as  they  have  already  been  in  battle  with 
all  their  forces,  and  hemmed  in  by  sea  at  the  same  time,  will 
be  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  Athenian  armament  now 
there.  And  if  that  city  is  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily  also  is 
in  their  possession,  and  Italy,  too,  straightway  ;  and  the  danger 
which  I  just  now  mentioned  as  impending  from  that  quarter, 
would  in  no  long  time  fall  upon  you.  Let  no  one  then  think 
that  he  is  deliberating  about  Sicily  alone,  but  about  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  also,  unless  you  quickly  adopt  these  measures  ;  unless, 
I  mean,  you  send  thither  on  board  ship  such  a  body  of  troops, 
as,  after  working  their  own  passage,  shall  immediately  act  as 
heavy  infantry  ;  and  also,  what  I  consider  to  be  still  more  ser- 
viceable than  troops,  a  Spartan  as  commander,  both  to  disci- 
pline their  present  forces,  and  to  compel  those  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  serve.  For  so  the  friends  you  already  have  will  feel  the 
greater  confidence,  and  those  who  arc  doubting  between  the 
two  sides  will  more  fearlessly  join  yours.  You  must  also  carry 
on  hostilities  here  in  a  more  decisive  manner ;  that  the  Syra- 
cusans,  convinced  that  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  may  offer 
the  greater  resistance ;  and  that  the  Athenians  may  the'  less 
easily  send  reinforcements  to  their  troops.  And  for  that  purpose 
you  must  fortify  Decelea,  in  Attica;  a  blow  of  which  the  Athe- 
nians have  always  been  most  afraid,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
think  they  have  not  experienced  in  the  present  war.  And  in  that 
way  would  one  most  surely  hurt  his  enemies,  if,  acting  on  certain 
information,  he  should  inflict  upon  them  those  things  which  he 
knows  them  to  fear  most :  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  every  peo- 
ple should  know  most  accurately  its  own  dangers,  and  fear  them 
accordingly.  But  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  which,  while 
you  benefit  yourselves,  you  will  create  for  your  opponents  by 
thus  fortifying  the  place,  though  I  pass  over  many,  I  will 
briefly  mention    the  chief.     Whatever  then  the  country  is 
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stocked  with,  the  greater  part  will  come  to  you,  either  through 
being  captured,  or  ^  of  their  own  accord.  They  will  also  at 
once  be  deprived  of  their  revenues  from  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurium,  with  the  advantages  they  now  derive  from  their 
land  and  their  ^courts  of  justice  ;  but,  especially,  of  the  revenue 
from  the  allies,  which  will  be  less  regularly  paid  by  them, 
when  they  consider  that  the  war  on  your  part  is  now  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  and  so  think  lightly  of  them.  To  have  each 
of  these  things  done  with  greater  speed  and  spirit  rests  with 
you,  Lacedssmonians  ;  for  that  they  are  possible  I  am  very 
confident,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  mistaken. 

92.  "  And  now,  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  the  worse  thought 
of  by  any  among  you,  because  I  am  now  strenuously  attacking 
my  country  with  its  bitterest  enemies,  though  I  formerly  had 
a  reputation  for  patriotism ;  and  that  my  words  may  not  be 
suspected  on  the  score  of  an  exile's  forwardness.  For  though 
I  am  an  exile,  as  regards  the  villany  of  those  who  banished 
me,  I  am  not  one,  as  regards  assistance  to  you,  if  you  will  be 
persuaded  by  me :  and  the  party  hostile  to  me  was,  not  you, 
who  only  hurt  your  foes,  but  rather  they  who  compelled  their 
friends  to  become  their  foes.  My  patriotism,  too,  I  keep  not 
^at  a  time  when  I  am  being  wronged,  but  only  while  I  enjoyed 
my  civil  rights  in  security.  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  to  be 
going  against  what  is  still  my  country,  but  much  rather  to  be 
recovering  that  country  which  is  mine  no  more.  And  the 
patriot,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  that  man  who,  when  he  has 
unjustly  lost  his  country,  abstains  from  aggression  upon  it, 
but  he  who,  because  of  his  longing  for  it,  endeavours  by  all 
means  to  regain  it.     Thus,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beg 

'  tA  S'  avTOfia-ra,]  i.  e.  the  slaves,  which  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  alluded 
to  by  the  expression  ols  fi  X'"/""  Ka-rsarKEvaaTai,  (see  note  on  ch.  17.  3,) 
though  it  may  also  include,  as  Arnold  supposes,  cattle,  sheep,  farm-houses, 
trees,  and  other  articles  of  dead  as  well  as  live  stock. 

^  SLKa(Tryif)i(Di),]  i.  e.  in  various  fees  and  fines ;  on  which  see  Boeckh  Publ. 
(Econ.  1.  p.  250. 

■*  ID  M.]^  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  in  a  state  where,"  &c. ;  but  the  ex- 
pression IS  much  more  commonly  si{!;nificant  of  time  than  of  condition. 
Compare  I.  .39,  Ous  XP''"  """"^  utrrpaXiarTaTOt.  i]aau,  tote  ■Trpoaritvai,  ical  fxi) 
tv  (1)  ii/itlv  fxtv  rjOLKri/xtdu,  ovtol  oi  KivcioviiovaL,  fi>)o'  iv  tit  v/ntli — aniwi  to 
i(Tov  f£fT£,  TTuXuL  0£  K.T.  \.  Thcrc  is,  however,  so  close  a  connexion  be- 
tween till'  ideas  of  a  particular  period  and  of  the  circumstances  by  wliich  it  is 
charactrrized,  tliat  it  is  sometimes  of  comparatively  little  importance  which 
of  the  two  is  supposed  to  be  expressed. 
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you,  Lacedemonians,  fearlessly  to  command  my  services,  both 
for  danger  and  trouble  of  every  kind  ;  knowing  that  argument 
which  is  advanced  1)y  all,  namely,  that  if  as  your  enemy  I  did 
you  very  great  harm,  I  might  also  as  your  friend  do  you  great 
service  ;  inasmuch  as  I  know  the  plans  of  the  Athenians, 
while  I  only  guessed  yours.  I  beg  too,  that  on  your  own  part 
also,  being  convinced  that  you  are  consulting  about  your 
greatest  interests,  you  will  not  shrink  from  the  expedition 
both  against  Sicily  and  Attica  ;  that  by  joining  them  with  a 
small  part  of  your  forces,  you  may  at  once  preserve  the  great 
states  in  Sicily,  and  overthrow  the  present  and  future  power 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  may  afterwards  live  in  security  your- 
selves, and  enjoy  a  voluntary  supremacy  over  tlie  whole  of 
Greece,  resting  not  on  force  but  on  affection." 

93.  Such  was  the  address  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  of  themselves  were  previously  intending  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Athens,  but  were  still  acting  with  delay 
and  circumspection,  were  far  more  determined,  when  he  had 
informed  them  of  these  several  particulars,  and  when  they 
considered  that  they  had  heard  them  from  the  man  who  had 
most  certain  knowledge  of  tlicm.  So  that  they  now  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  fortification  of  Decelea,  and  to  immediately 
sending  some  assistance  to  the  Sicilians.  Having  appointed 
therefore  Clearidas  to  the  command  of  the  Syracusans,  they  in- 
structed him  to  deliberate  with  that  people  and  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  to  provide  for  succours  reaching  them  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  with  as  much  speed,  as  present  circumstances  per- 
mitted. Accordingly  he  desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  him 
at  once  two  ships  to  Asine,  and  to  let  the  rest,  as  many  as  they 
purposed  sending,  be  equipped  and  in  readiness  to  sail,  when 
the  proper  time  came.  Having  arranged  these  points,  they 
returned  from  Laced;>imon. 

Now,  too,  arrived  the  Athenian  trireme  from  Sicily,  which 
the  generals  had  sent  for  money  and  cavalry.  And  when  the 
Athenians  had  heard  their  request,  they  resolved  to  send  both 
the  supplies  for  their  armament  and  the  cavalry.  And  so  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

94.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  next 
summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  put  out  from  Catana,  and 
coasted  along  towards  the  Sicilian  Megara,  from  which  the 
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Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  their  tyrant  Gelo,  (as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,)  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  themselves  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  territory.  Having  landed  therefore,  they 
ravaged  the  country  ;  and  after  going  against  a  fort  of  the 
Syracusans  without  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  both  with 
their  land  force  and  ships  to  the  river  Terias,  and  advancing 
inland,  both  laid  waste  the  plain,  and  fired  the  corn.  After 
falling  in  with  a  small  body  of  the  Syracusans,  killing  some  of 
them,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  returned  to  their  ships. 
When  they  had  sailed  back  to  Catana,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  provisions  there,  they  went  with  their  whole  force  against 
Centotripa,  a  town  of  the  Sicels,  and  returned  after  getting 
possession  of  it  by  capitulation,  burning  at  the  same  time  the 
corn  of  the  Inessa^ans  and  Hyblaeans.  On  their  arrival  at  Ca- 
tana, they  found  the  horsemen  come  from  Athens,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  without  their  horses,  but  with  their  equip- 
ments, in  expectation  of  horses  being  provided  there,  with 
thirty  mounted  archers,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedasmonians  also  marched 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  Cleonse,  but,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake,  returned.  The  Argives,  after  this, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Thyrean  country,  which  lies  on 
their  borders,  and  took  much  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
which  was  sold  for  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  talents.  The 
commons  of  the  Thespians  also,  this  same  summer,  and  not 
long  after  what  has  been  mentioned,  having  attacked  those  in 
office  amongst  them,  did  not  get  the  better  ;  but  Theban  suc- 
cours having  arrived,  some  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and 
others  fled  the  country  and  went  to  Athens. 

96.  The  Syracusans,  the  same  summer,  hearing  that  the 
cavalry  had  joined  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
march  against  them,  and  thinking  that  unless  the  Athenians 
were  masters  of  Epipola;,  a  precipitous  tract,  and  lying  right 
above  their  city,  they  could  not,  even  if  defeated  in  battle, 
be  easily  circumvallated,  they  determined  to  guard  'the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  that  the  enemy  might  not  gain  the  heights 

'  T/(9  Trpocr/3«(Tf  IS  auTwv,']  "  i.  c.  the  openings  in  the  cliff  at  different  points 
by  wliicli  the  ridge  might  be  ascended,  and  jiarticularly  the  ascent  by  Eury- 
clus." — Arnold.  On  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  and  tlie  military  ojierations 
before  it,  kco  his  excellent  Memoir  in  his  third  volume  ;  as  well  as  the  other 
authorities  quoted  by  Poppo  in  his  note  on  ch.  98.  2. 
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without  their  observation  ;  for  in  no  other  way  could  they,  as 
they  thought,  effect  it.  For  the  rest  of  the  position  rises 
high,  sloping  down  to  the  city,  and  being  all  visible  within  it : 
and  so  it  is  called  by  the  Syracusans.  from  lying  above  the  rest, 
"Epipoloe,"  [or  "Overton."]  They,  then,  went  out  at  day-break 
with  all  their  forces  into  the  meadow  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Anapus,  (Hermocratesand  his  colleagues  having  just  come 
into  office  as  their  generals,)  and  held  a  review  of  their  heavy- 
armed,  having  first  selected  from  those  troops  a  chosen  body 
of  six  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  an  exile  from 
Andros,  to  be  a  guard  for  EpipoUe,  and  quickly  to  muster 
and  present  themselves  for  whatever  other  service  they  might 
be  required. 

97.  'Tlie  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  review  the 
day  following  this  night,  having  already,  unobserved  by  them, 
made  the  coast  with  all  their  armament  from  Catana,  opposite 
a  place  called  Leon,  about  six  or  seven  stados  from  Epipolae, 
and  having  landed  tiieir  soldiers,  and  brought  their  ships  to 
anchor  at  Thapsus  ;  where  there  is  a  peninsula  running  out  into 
the  sea,  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  being  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  Tlie  naval  armament 
of  the  Athenians  lay  quiet  at  Thapsus,  having  thrown  a  stock- 
ade across  the  peninsula  ;  but  the  land  forces  proceeded  at  full 
speed  to  Epipohv,  and  had  time  to  ascend  it,  on  the  side  of 
Euryelus,  before  the  Syracusans,  on  perceiving  it,  could  come 
to  them  from  the  meadow  and  the  review.  They  came,  how- 
ever, against  them,  both  the  rest,  as  quickly  as  each  could,  and 
Diomilus,  with  his  six  hundred :  but  they  had  a  distance  of 
not  less  tlian  five  and  twenty  stades  to  go,  before  they  came 
up  to  them  from  the  meadow.  Falling  on  them  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  considerable  disorder,  and  being 
defeated  in  an  engagement  at  Epipohr,  the  Syracusans  re- 
turned into  the  city,  Diomilus  being  killed,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  the  rest.  After  this,  the  Athenians  having  erected 
a  trophy,  and  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead  under  a 
truce,  came  down  the  next  day  to  tlie  city  itself;  but  when 
they  did  not  come  out  against  them,  they  returned,  and  built  a 

1  if  »)Ta$oi/To,  Kui  tXadov,  k.  t.  \.]  "  They  had  landed  their  men  during 
the  night,  and  had  then  stationed  their  ships  at  Thapsus ;  while  the  soldiers, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  after  a  brief  muster  of  their  force,  hastened  to  ascend 
to  the  Hog's  Back  behind  Epipolie." — Arnold. 


i 
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fort  on  Labdalura,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  clifts  of  Epipolae, 
lookiii'i;  towards  Megara,  to  be  a  magazine  for  their  bas-jrase 
and  treasures,  whenever  they  advanced  either  to  fight  or  to 
work  at  the  walL 

98.  Not  long  after,  there  came  to  them  from  Segesta  three 
hundred  cavalry,  and  about  a  hundred  from  the  Sicels,  Naxians, 
and  some  others,  while  there  were  already  two  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Athens,  for  whom  they  had  received  some  horses 
from  the  Segestans  and  Catan^ans,  and  had  bought  others ; 
30  that  altogether  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  was 
mustered.  Having  established  a  gari'ison  in  Labdalura,  the 
Athenians  advanced  to  Syca,  where  they  posted  themselves, 
ind  built  with  all  speed  ^  the  central  point  of  their  wall  of 
iircumvallation.  They  struck  the  Syracusans  with  constern- 
ition  by  the  rapidity  of  their  building ;  and  consequently 
:hey  resolved  to  march  out  against  them  and  give  them  battle, 
ind  not  allow  them  to  proceed  with  the  work.  When  they 
ivere  now  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against  each  other,  the 
Syracusan  generals,  perceiving  that  their  forces  were  broken, 
md  did  not  easily  fall  into  line,  led  them  back  again  into  the 
iity,  excepting  some  part  of  their  cavalry.  These,  staying 
aehind,  prevented  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  stones, 
)r  dispersing  to  any  great  distance;  until  -one  tribe  of  the 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  with  all  their  cavalry,  charged  and 
'outed  the  Syracusan  horse,  killed  some  of  them,  and  erected 
I  trophy  for  this  cavalry  action. 

99.  The  next  day  some  of  the  Athenians  were  building  the 
ivall  to  the  north  of  the  central  point,  while  others  were  collecting 
stones  and  timber,  and  laying  them  along  the  line,  to  the  point 
called  Trogilus  ;  keeping  in  the  direction  in  which  their  wall  of 
jircumvallation  would  be  completed  in  the  shortest  distance  from 

'  tTEixicau  Tov  kvkXov?^  To  avoid  appearing  to  assert  that  the  whole 
ine  of  circumvallation  was  at  once  completed,  I  have  rendered  k\ik\ov  in  this 
lassagc  by  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  it  in  Arnold's  note  ;  where  he  says  that 
'  o  KvK\o<i  which  is  spoken  of  as  finished,  was  on  the  one  hand  a  part  of  the 
;ircumvallation,  hut  was  aLso  a  complete  work  in  itself, — something,  that  is, 
)f  an  entrenched  camp,  which  was  to  be  the  point  of  junction  and  key  of  the 
;wo  lines  which  were  to  run  respectively  to  the  sea  by  Trogilus,  and  to  the 
p'eat  harbour,"  &c. 

"*  Wc  leam  from  Herodotus,  VI.  111.2,  that  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
lifforcnt  tribes  at  Athens,  were  not  mixed  together  in  an  engagement,  but 
were  kept  separate  ;  an  arrangement  which  appears  from  ch.  100.  1,  to  have 
Deen  observed  by  the  Syracusans  also . 
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the  great  liarbour  to  the  sea.  Tlie  Syracusans  meanwhile,  at 
the  suggestion  ot"  Herraocrates,  more  tlian  of  their  other  gene- 
rals, were  no  longer  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  general  actions 
■with  the  Athenians,  but  thought  it  better  to  build  a  counter- 
wall  in  the  direction  in  wliich  they  intended  to  carry  their 
•works  ;  thinking  that  if  they  anticipated  them  with  this,  there 
would  be  an  interruption  to  their  lines  ;  and  that,  if  at  that  time 
they  should  come  to  oppose  them,  they  themselves  would  send 
a  part  of  their  forces  against  tliem,  and  have  time  to  occupy  the 
approaches  beforehand  with  their  palisade,  while  the  Athenians 
would  cease  from  their  work,  and  all  turn  their  attention  to 
them.  They  went  out,  therefore,  and  proceeded  to  build,  be- 
ginning from  their  city,  and  carrying  a  cross  wall  below  the 
Athenian  lines,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  sacred  ground, 
and  erecting  wooden  towers.  Tlie  ships  of  the  Athenians  had 
not  )'et  sailed  I'ouml  from  Thapsus  into  the  great  harbour,  but 
the  Syracusans  still  commanded  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Athe- 
nians conveyed  their  provisions  from  Thajisus  by  land. 

100.  When  the  Syracusans  thought  that  those  parts  of 
their  counter-work  which  had  been  completed  by  means  of 
palisades  and  masonry  were  suflicient,  and  when  the  Atheni- 
ans did  not  come  out  to  stop  them,  as  tliey  feared  that  the 
enemy  would  more  easily  contend  with  them  when  they  were 
divided,  and  at  the  same  time  were  hurrying  to  complete  their 
own  wall  of  circumvallation  ;  the  Syracusans,  having  left  one 
tribe  to  guard  the  building,  returned  into  the  city.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  destroyed  their  pipes  which  ran 
under  ground  into  the  city,  carrying  water  for  drinking  ;  and 
having  watched  when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  in  their 
tents  at  mid-day,  and  some  of  them  had  even  gone  away  into 
the  city,  while  those  in  'the  stockade  were  keeping  but  a  care- 
less guard,  they  appointed  three  hundred  picked  men  of  them- 
selves, and  a  chosen  body  of  the  light  troops,  armed  for  the 
purpose,  to  run  suddenly  at  full  speed  to  the  counter-work, 
while  the  rest  of  tlie  armv  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  with 
one  of  the  generals  to  the  city,  in  case  they  should  come  to  the 
rescue,  the  other  with  the  other  general  to  the  stockade  near 
the  postern.  Accordingly  the  three  hundred  assaulted  and 
took  the  stockade,  the  guard  evacuating  it,  and  taking  refuge 

'  ill  T(o  c^Tal;pa)/xoT^.]    "  Apparently  a  stockade  in  advance  of  the  cross 
wall,  vTToTtixLcrna,  and  covering  the  approach  to  it." — Arnold. 
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in  the  outworks  around  Temenites.     Their  pursuers  also  burst 
in  with  th.em,  but,  after  getting  in,  were  forcibly  driven  out 
again  by  the  Syracusans,  and  some  few  of  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  were  slain  there.     And  now  the  Avhole  army  hav- 
ing returned,  threw  down  the  wall,  tore  up   the  palisades, 
transferred  the  pales  to  their  own  lines,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
101.  The  next  day  the  Athenians,  setting  out  from  their 
lines,  began  to  build  at  the  cliffs  over  the  marsh,  which  on  this 
side  of  Epipola3  looks  towards  the  great  harbour,  and  in  which 
direction  their  wall  of  circumvallation  would  be  finished  in  the 
shortest  distance  by  their  going  down  over  the  plain  and  the 
marsh  to  the  harbour.     The  Syracusans  meanwhile  went  out, 
and  on  their  part  also  began  again  to  interrupt  the  line  by  a 
palisade,  commencing  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh  ;   and  at  the  same  time  dug  a  ditch  parallel  with  it, 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  as  far  as  the  sea.     They,  after  their 
work  at  the  cliff  was  completed,  again  assaulted  the  palisade 
and  ditch  of  the  SjTacusans.     They  had  ordered  their  fleet  to 
sail  round  from  Tbapsus  to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
while  they  themselves  descended  at  dawn   from  Epipolai  into 
the  plain,  and  laying  doors  and  planks  over  the  marsh,  where 
'the   mud  was  most  firm,  crossed  it  upon  them,  and  in  the 
morning  carried  the  palisade,  excepting  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
the  ditch,  and   afterwards  the  remaining  part.      On  this  oc- 
casion a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious, those  of  the   Syracusans  posted   on  the  right  wing 
flying  to  the  city,  those  on  the  left,  to  the  river.     Wishing  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  these,  the  three  hundred  chosen  troops 
of  the  Athenians  pressed  on  at  full  speed  to  the  bridge ;  but 
the  Syracusans  were  alarmed,  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  their 
forces  were  there,  closed   on    these    three    hundred,   routed 
them,  and  drove  them  in  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians. 
By  their  charge  the  tribe  posted  first  on  the  wing  was  also 
thrown  into  panic ;  on  observing  which,  Lamachus  came  to 
their  assistance  from  tlieir  left,  with  a  fevv^  archers  and  the  Ar- 
gives, and  having  crossed  a  ditch  in  advance,  and  being  cut  off 
from  the  rest,  with  only  a  few  who  had  crossed  with  him,  was 
killed  with  five  or  six  of  his  men.     These  the  Syracusans  im- 
mediately snatched  up,  and  had  time  to  get  over  the  river  into 
'  Literally,  "where  it  was  muddy  and  most  firm." 
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a  place  of  security ;   while  their  own  troops  retreated,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Athenian  force  was  now  coraini?  ajjainst  them. 

102.  Meanwhile,  those  of  them  who  had  at  first  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  their  city,  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  resumed 
their  courage,  and  coming  tiience,  themselves  drew  up  against 
the  Athenians  in  front  of  them,  and  sent  a  part  of  their  num- 
bers to  the  lines  on  Epipola>,  tliinking  the}'  should  take  them 
while  unguarded.  And  they  did,  indeed,  take  and  destroy  their 
'  outwork  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  but  tlie  lines  themselves 
Nicias  prevented  their  taking,  as  he  happened  to  have  been 
left  behind  in  them  through  illness.  He  ordered  the  servants 
to  set  lire  to  the  engines,  and  all  the  timber  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  wall  ;  as  he  knew  that  for  want 
of  men  they  could  not  escape  in  any  other  way.  And  such 
was  the  result ;  for  tlie  Syracusans  no  longer  came  against 
them  on  account  of  the  lire,  but  witlidrew  again.  Indeed,  by 
this  time  succours  liad  gone  up  to  the  lines  from  the  Athenians 
below,  who  had  repulsed  the  enemy  in  that  ])art ;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  ships  from  Thapsus  were  sailing,  as  they  had 
been  ordered,  into  the  great  harbour.  At  the  sight  of  this, 
those  on  tlie  heights  retreated  with  all  speed,  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  Syracusans  retired  into  tlie  city,  thinking  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  with  their  present  force  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  the  wall  down  to  the  sea. 

103.  After  tliis,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  restoring 
their  dead  to  the  Syracusans  under  a  truce,  and  receiving 
back  those  who  had  fallen  with  Lamachus,  as  well  as  himself. 
And  as  they  now  had  with  them  their  whole  force,  both  naval 
and  military,  they  began  from  Epipola;  and  the  cliffs,  and  cir- 

'  To  c£Kdir\fdpoi>  irpoTii-x^KTua.']  Arnold  supposes  this  to  have  been  "a 
sort  of  redoubt,  or  covering  outwork,  raised  before  that  ])art  of  the  line  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  at  work,  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to  cover 
the  stones,  timber,  cranes,  scaffoldincrs,  and  other  things  used  for  the  build- 
ing." But  the  expression  seems  more  suitable  for  a  stationary  outwork, 
than  for  one  which,  according  to  this  description,  would  be  moved  about  as  the 
building  progressed;  and  the  last  passage  in  which  the  building  operations  are 
mentioned,  transfers  them  from  Epipolae  to  "  the  cliff,  which  formed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground  above  the  valley  of  the  Anapus." 
(See  ch.  101.  1,  with  Arnold's  note  on  it.)  It  would  therefore  be  better,  per- 
haps, to  consider  the  outwork  in  question  to  have  been  intended  as  an  addi- 
tional defence  for  the  central  point  of  the  lines,  tov  kukXou,  in  which  Nicias 
might  naturaUy  have  been  left,  as  the  jilace  of  greatest  security.  The  engines 
and  timber  which  were  not  required  for  immediate  use,  might  have  been 
kept  near  the  redoubt  for  the  same  reason. 
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cumvallated  the  Syracusans  down  to  the  sea  with  a  double 
wall.  Provisions  were  now  brought  for  the  armament  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  J\lany  of  the  Sicels  too,  who  before  were 
looking  to  see  how  things  went,  came  as  allies  to  the  Athenians; 
as  did  also  three  fifty-oared  galleys  from  Tyrrhenia.  And  every 
thing  else  was  prospering,  so  as  to  give  them  hope.  For  the 
Syracusans  no  longer  thought  that  they  could  escape  by  mili- 
tary measures,  since  no  assistance  had  reached  them  from  the 
Peloponnese  ;  but  were  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  both 
among  themselves  and  to  Nicias  :  for  he  alone  held  the  com- 
mand since  the  death  of  Lamaehus.  No  decision,  indeed,  was 
come  to  ;  but,  as  was  natural  for  men  who  were  in  difficulties, 
and  besieged  more  closely  than  before,  many  discussions  were 
held  with  him,  and  still  more  in  the  city.  For  they  also  en- 
tertained some  suspicion  of  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
present  misfortunes,  and  deposed  the  generals  under  whose 
command  these  things  had  befallen  them — thinking  that  it  was 
either  through  their  bad  fortune,  or  treason,  that  they  were 
suffering — and  chose  others  in  their  stead,  namely,  Heraclides, 
Eucles,  and  Tellias. 

104.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  oif  Leucas,  wishing  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Sicily  with  all  speed.  When  therefore  tidings 
were  carried  to  tiiem  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  same  folsehood,  namely,  that  Syracuse  was  by  this  time 
entirely  circumvallated,  Gylippus  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
Sicily  ;  but  wishing  to  save  Italy,  he  himself,  and  Pythen  the 
Corinthian,  witli  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  ships, 
crossed  the  Ionian  Sea  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tarentum  ; 
while  the  Corinthians  having  manned,  in  addition  to  their 
own  ten,  two  Leucadian  and  three  Ambracian  vessels,  were  to 
sail  after  them.  Gylippus,  then,  having  first  gone  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Tarentum  to  Thuria,  on  the  ground  of  his  fother's 
having  formerly  been  presented  with  the  franchise  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  them  over,  Aveighed  anchor,  and 
coasted  along  Italy.  Having  been  cauglit,  when  opposite  the 
Terina^an  gulf,  by  a  wind  which  in  this  quarter  blows  vio- 
lently and  steadily  from  the  north,  he  was  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  after  enduring  exceedingly  foul  weather,  again  made  Ta- 
rentum, and  tliere  drew  up  and  refitted  such  of  his  ships  as 
had  suffered  from  the  tempest.     Nicias,  on  hearing  of  his  ap- 
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proach.  despised  the  number  of  his  ships,  (as  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Thurians  also,)  and  thought  tliat  they  were 
sailing  more  like  a  piratical  armament  than  any  thing  else ; 
and  so  at  present  he  took  no  precautions  against  him. 

105.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  tlie  Lacedte- 
monians  invaded  Argos,  themselves  and  their  allies,  and 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  Athenians  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships  ;  and  it  was 
these  that  broke  their  treaty  witli  the  Laceda-monians  in  a 
most  decisive  manner.  For  before  this  they  only  joined  in 
hostilities  with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans  by  plundering 
excursions  from  Pylus,  and  by  landing  on  tlie  other  coasts 
around  the  Peloponnese,  rather  than  on  the  Laconian  ;  and 
though  the  Argives  often  desired  them  only  to  touch  at  Laco- 
nia  with  their  heavy-armed,  and  to  witlidraw  after  devastating 
it  with  them  ever  so  little,  they  would  not  do  it.  But  at 
that  time,  having  landed  under  the  command  of  Pythodorus, 
La?spodias,  and  Uemaratus,  at  Epidaurus  Limera,  Prasine, 
and  other  places,  they  ravaged  part  of  the  territory,  and  so 
rendered  the  excuse  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more  plausible  now 
for  defending  tlicmselvcs  aeainst  tlie  Athenians.  After  the 
Athenians  had  with  tlieir  fleet  witiidrawn  from  Argos,  and  tiie 
Lacedaemonians  also,  the  Argives  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Phliasian  territory,  ravaged  part  of  their  land,  killed 
some  of  their  men,  and  returned  home. 


BOOK  VII. 


1.  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  after  refitting  their  ships,  sailed 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  tg  Locri  Epizephyrii.  And 
now,  on  receiving  more  correct  information,  namely,  that 
Syracuse  was  not  yet  entirely  invested,  but  that  it  w^as  still 
possible  for  a  party  coming  vv^ith  troops  to  enter  it  on  the  side 
of  Epipola3,  they  deliberated  w^hether  they  should  keep  Sicily 
on  their  right  hand,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  sailing  into  it ;  or 
whether,  keeping  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Himera,  and  take  with  them  both  the  people  there,  and  any 
other  forces  that  they  might  prevail  on  to  join  them,  and  so 
proceed  by  land.  They  determined,  then,  to  sail  for  Himera, 
especially  as  the  four  Athenian  ships  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  which  Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  being  at  Locri, 
notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  them,  had  sent  out.  Having 
anticipated  therefore  this  guard-squadron,  they  crossed  over  the 
strait,  and  after  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana,  arrived  at 
Himera.  While  they  were  there,  they  persuaded  the  Hime- 
rjeans  to  join  them  in  the  war,  and  both  themselves  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  to  furnish  arms  for  such  of  the  seamen  from 
their  ships  as  had  none,  (for  they  had  drawn  up  their  ships  on 
shore  at  Himera.)  They  also  sent  and  desired  the  Selinun- 
tines  to  meet  them  at  a  certain  place  with  all  their  forces. 
That  people  promised  to  send  them  a  force  of  «•  inconsiderable 
amount,  us  did  the  Geloans  also,  and  some  of  the  Sicels,  who 
were  ready  to  join  them  with  much  greater  forwardness,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Ai-chonidas,  who,  being 
king  over  some  of  the  Sicels  in  that  part,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence,  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  because 
Gylippus  was  thought  to  have  come  from  Lacedajmon  in  a 
spirited  manner.  Thus  Gylippus  took  with  him  those  of  his 
own  seamen  and  Epibatce  who  were  provided  with  arms,  about 
seven  hundred  in  number,  the  Himerajan  heavy  and  light 
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troops,  together  mustering  about  a  thousand,  with  a  hundred 
horse,  some  hght-armed  and  horse  of  the  Seliuuntincs,  a  few 
Geloans,  and  a  thousand  Sicels  in  all,  and  so  advanced  against 
Syracuse. 

2.  The  Corinthians,  meanwhile,  were  coming  to  their  as- 
sistance from  Leucas  with  their  other  ships  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  commanders,  who 
had  put  to  sea  last  of  all  with  a  single  vessel,  arrived  fir?t  at 
Syracuse,  though  but  a  little  before  Gylippus.  Finding  them 
on  the  point  of  holding  an  assembly  to  consult  on  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  prevented  their  doing  so,  and  reassured 
them  by  saying  that  there  were  other  ships  still  sailing  up, 
and  Gylippus,  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  command  of  them.  Upon  this  the  vSyracusans  were  reas- 
sured, and  immediately  went  out  in  full  force  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Gylippus  ;  for  by  this  time  they  perceived  him  ac- 
tually near  at  hand.  He,  having  taken  on  his  passage  Jette,  a 
fortress  of  the  Sicels,  and  having  formed  his  men  for  battle, 
arrived  at  Epipohv ;  after  mounting  which,  on  the  side  by 
Euryelus,  where  the  Athenians  also  had  ascended  at  first,  he 
advanced  in  company  witli  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athe- 
nian lines.  lie  happened  to  have  come  at  so  critical  a  time, 
that  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  stades  length  hud  already 
been  completed  by  the  Athenians,  extending  to  the  great  har- 
bour, except  for  a  short  distance  near  the  sea,  which  they 
were  still  building.  For  the  rest  of  their  lines,  to  Trogilus  on 
the  other  sea,  stones  had  already  been  laid  tor  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance,  and  some  points  were  left  half  finished,  while 
others  were  entirely  completed.  To  such  extreme  danger  had 
Syracuse  been  reduced. 

3.  The  Athenians,  though  thrown  into  consternation  at  first 
by  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  them  by  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  quickly  drew  up  for  battle.  Gylipi)us  halted  near 
them,  and  sent  on  a  herald  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  chose  to 
depart  from  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking  what  belonged  to 
them,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  truce  to  that  effect.  They, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  sent  him  back  again 
without  giving  any  answer.  After  this,  they  made  their  pre- 
parations against  each  other.  And  Gylippus,  seeing  the  Syra-j 
cusans  in  disorder  and  not  easily  falling  into  line,  drew  off  his 
forces  more  into  the  open  ground ;  while  Nicias  did  not  leadj 
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the  Athenians  against  them,  but  remained  still  near  his  own 
wall.  When  Gylippus  found  that  they  were  not  advancing, 
he  withdrew  his  army  to  what  is  called  the  citadel  of  Temen- 
ites,  and  there  they  stationed  themselves  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  he  took  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  drew  them 
up  near  the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
the  relief  of  any  other  quarter,  while  he  sent  a  detachment  to 
the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  men  he  found  in  it ;  the  place  not  being  within  sight  of 
the  Athenians.  On  the  same  day,  too,  a  trireme  of  the  Athe- 
nians, moored  off  the  harbour,  was  taken  by  the  Syracusans. 

4.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  commencing 
at  the  city,  began  to  build  upwards  along  Epipolas  a  single 
wall  in  a  cross  direction,  that  the  Athenians,  if  they  could  not 
stop  their  progress,  might  no  longer  be  able  to  invest  them. 
The  Athenians  had  by  this  time  gone  up  to  the  heights,  after 
completing  their  wall  down  to  the  sea ;  and  there  being  one  weak 
part  in  the  Athenian  wall,  Gylippus  took  his  forces  by  night 
and  made  an  attack  upon  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  aware 
of  his  approach,  (for  they  happened  to  be  bivouacking  out- 
side,) they  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  on  observing  which,  he  led 
back  the  troops  on  his  side  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The 
Athenians  having  then  raised  it  higher,  themselves  kept  guard 
at  this  point,  and  now  disposed  the  other  allies  along  the  rest 
of  the  works  as  they  were  severally  to  man  them.  Nicias  de- 
termined also  to  fortify  what  is  called  Plemyrium,  a  headland 
opposite  the  city,  which  runs  out  beyond  the  great  harbour, 
and  narrows  its  mouth.  If  this  were  fortified,  he  thought  that 
the  introduction  of  provisions  would  be  more  easily  effected  ; 
as  they  would  carry  on  their  blockade  from  a  less  distance,  near 
'  the  port  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  and  would  not,  as  now, 
put  out  against  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour,  in 
(;ase  of  their  stirring  at  all  with  their  fleet.  And  he  now  paid 
more  attention  to  tlie  maritime  operations  of  the  war,  seeing 
tliat  their  affairs  by  land  were  more  hopeless  since  the  arrival 
of  Gylippus.  Having,  therefore,  crossed  over  with  a  body  of 
troops  and  his  ships,  he  completed  the  building  of  three  forts  ; 
in  which  were  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  stores  ;  the 

'  i.  c.  the  lesser  port,  as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater,  in 
wliich  the  Athenian  fleet  now  lay. 
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larger  boats  and  the  fast-sailing  ships  being  now  also  moored 
there.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  chietly  at  that  time 
that  the  wasting  of  the  crews  first  began.  For  as  they  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  water,  and  that  not  close  at  hand  ;  and,  more- 
over, as  the  sailors  from  time  to  time  went  out  to  gatlier  fire- 
wood, they  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  horse,  whicli  had  the 
command  of  the  country.  For  a  third  part  of  their  cavalry 
had  been  posted  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  small  town  in  tiie 
Olympieum,  with  an  eye  to  the  troops  on  I'lemyrium,  to  pre- 
vent their  marching  out  to  commit  ravages.  Meanwhile  Ni- 
cias  learned  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthian  ships  also  were 
sailing  to  the  island,  and  sent  twenty  vessels  to  watch  for  them, 
with  orders  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  about  Locri,  Rhe- 
giuni,  and  the  approaches  to  Sicily. 

5.  Gylippus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  building  tlie  wall 
across  EpipoUe — making  use  of  tlie  stones  wliich  the  Athenians 
before  had  thrown  down  along  the  line  for  their  own  use — and 
leading  out  continually  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  and 
drawing  them  up  before  the  works  ;  while  the  Athenians  form- 
ed their  line  against  them.  AVhen  Gylippus  thought  it  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  he  commenced  the  attack  ;  and,  having 
closed  in  battle,  they  fought  in  the  space  between  the  works, 
where  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans  was  of  no  use.  "When 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  thus  been  defeated,  and 
had  taken  up  their  dead  under  truce,  and  after  the  Athenians 
had  erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  called  his  army  together,  and 
said,  that  "the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  ;  for  he  had 
deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  by 
his  arrangements  for  the  battle,  wliich  he  had  made  too  far 
within  the  works :  wiierefore  he  would  now  lead  them  again 
to  the  charge.  And  he  begged  them  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  this  view  of  the  case — that  they  would  not  have  the  worse, 
as  regarded  forces,  and  that  with  respect  to  resolution,  it  would 
be  intolerable  if  they  should  not  determine,  Peloponnesians 
and  Dorians  as  they  were,  to  get  the  better  of  lonians,  and 
islanders,  and  a  mixed  rabble  of  men,  and  to  drive  them  out 
of  their  country." 

6.  After  tiiis,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, he  led  them  a  second  time  against  the  enemy.  Now 
Nicias  and  the  Athenians  thought,  that  even  if  the  Syracusans 
should  not  wish  to  commence  an  engagement,  it  was  necessary 
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for  themselves  not  to  permit  their  wall  to  be  carried  past  their 
own  :  for  by  tliis  time  the  enemy's  work  had  all  but  passed  the 
termination  of  the  Atlienian  lines  ;  and  if  it  went  on  any  fur- 
ther, it  was  at  once  all  the  same  to  them,  whether  they  were 
continually  fighting  and  victorious,  or  did  not  fight  at  all ;  and 
therefore  they  advanced  to  meet  the  Syracusans.  Gylippus 
led  his  heavy-armed  further  beyond  the  fortifications  of  the 
two  parties  than  before,  and  so  engaged  them,  posting  his  ca- 
valry and  dart-men  on  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  open 
space  where  the  works  connected  with  both  walls  terminated. 
During  the  battle,  the  cavalry  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  routed  it ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  the  rest  of  tlie  army  also  was  de- 
feated by  the  Syracusans,  and  driven  within  their  lines.  The 
following  night  they  had  time  to  build  up  to  the  Athenian 
works,  and  to  pass  them  ;  so  that  now  they  could  no  longer  be 
stopped  by  the  enemy,  while  they  deprived  them,  even  if  vic- 
torious, of  all  chance  of  investing  the  city  in  future. 

7.  After  this,  the  i-emaining  twelve  vessels  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  having  eluded  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  guard-force,  sailed  into  harbour,  under 
the  command  of  Erasinides,  a  Corinthian,  and  joined  the  Syra- 
cusans in  completing  the  remainder  of  their  works  up  to  the 
cross  Hvall.     And  now  Gylippus  went  away  into  the  rest  of 

*  fuvETfixiirai'  TO  XoiTTov,  K.  T.  \.]  Gollcr  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  under- 
stand this  of  the  completion  of  the  Syracusan  counter-work,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  before  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  at  some  points  where 
the  position  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  others,  but  to  have  been  now 
carried  to  an  uniform  height  up  to  the  Athenian  wall,  here  called  toD  kyKap- 
ariov  T£i)(ou9,  as  mnning  at  right  angles  to  the  counter-work.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
like  every  other  that  has  been  proposed.  For  the  supposition  of  the  counter- 
work having  been  left  in  an  imperfect  state  has  notliing  whatever  to  support 
it  in  our  author's  description  of  it  in  the  preceding  chapters,  "\vhich  would 
naturally,  I  think,  lead  one  to  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Nor  does  the 
description  of  the  actual  surface  of  EpipoliC,  as  given  in  Arnold's  Memoir, 
make  it  probable  that  there  would  be,  in  the  course  of  the  wall,  any  points 
of  such  natural  strength  as  to  have  encouraged  them  to  dispense,  even  for  a 
time,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  securing  their  work;  as  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  it  passed  over  any  of  the  "four  decided  slopes  of  rock,"  by 
which  alone  the  "  gradual  and  almost  .imperceptible  ascent"  is  broken.  And 
although  tyi<(ii)aiov,  as  "a  mere  relative  cxyn-cssion,"  miffht  be  ai)plied  to 
either  of  the  two  works  whose  relative  position  it  describes,  it  is  surely  most 
improbal)le,  that  after  using  it  as  our  author  undoubtedly,  I  think,  docs  in 
every  otlicr  passage  with  reference  to  the  woi-k  of  the  Syracusans,  he  slimild 
in  this  single  instance  employ  it  in  the  very  contrary  manner.     On  these 
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Sicily  for  forces,  intending  to  raise  them  both  for  sea  and  land 
service ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  over  any  of  the  cities 
that  was  either  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  or  had  hitherto  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  the  war.  Other  ambassadors  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  Corinthians  were  also  sent  to  Laceditmon  and 
Corinth,  in  order  that  a  fresh  force  might  be  sent  over  to 
them,  in  whatever  way  might  answer  best,  whether  in  mer- 
chantmen, or  boats,  or  any  how  else ;  since  the  Athenians  too 
were  sending  for  reinforcements.  ^Moreover,  the  Syracusans 
proceeded  to  man  and  practise  a  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attempt  in  tliat  way  also,  and  were  in  other  re- 
spects much  more  full  of  confidence. 

8.  Nicias  observing  this,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy's 
strength  and  their  own  dilRculties  were  every  day  increasing, 
sent,  on  his  side  also,  to  Athens  ;  having,  indeed,  on  many 
other  occasions  sent  messengers  at  the  time  of  their  several 
operations,  but  doing  so  then  especially,  because  he  thought 

grounds  I  think  that  Arnold's  hypothesis  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable ; 
■\'iz.  thttt  he  alludes  to  some  additional  work  carried  out  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  Syracusans  from  the  city  wall,  to  join,  and  so  strengthen,  the  counter- 
wall.  Or,  if  this  should  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  terms  in  which  the 
counter-wall  is  afterwards  described,  ch.  42.  4,  the  joint  operations  here 
spoken  of,  may 'perhaps  refer  more  generally  to  the  building  of  out- works,  ex- 
tending at  intervals  up  to  it;  especially  as  three  such  irpoTii-^iirfxaTa  are 
actually  mentioned  as  existing  there,  (ch.  4.3.  4,)  though  we  are  not  expressly 
told  when  they  were  raised. — With  regard  to  the  verb  guytxtixicai'  being 
used  with  reference  to  the  nominative  a'l  v>ii^,  I  cannot  agree  with  Arnold 
that  "  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Thucydides  commonly  writes  ;  "  or  sup- 
pose, for  this  reason  at  least,  that  "  something  has  dropped  out  of  the  text." 
The  other  conclusion  mentioned  by  liim  seems  much  more  probable,  viz. 
"  that  the  whole  passage  was  written  carelessly."  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  abstract  reason  why  actions  should  not  be  attributed  to  ships,  which 
could  only  have  been  performed  by  the  men  in  them ;  in  the  same  way  as 
they  arc  continually  attributed  by  our  author  to  countries,  cities,  &c.  And 
the  following  pa.ssages,  amongst  others  which  might  be  quoted,  appear  to 
prove  that  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  Thucydides  writes,"  at  least  not  unfre- 
quently : — I.  116.  1,  iTV)(ov  ydp  at  /xkv  (i.  e.  Taji/  viwv)  Itti  Kapios  ts  irpoaKO- 
iri\u  Toiiu  4>OLVi(T(Twi>  vtwv  oi\6fxEvai,  a'l  6'  iirl  X.lov  kuI  At<r€ov  irtpiayytX- 
Kovcrai  jioi]di.~Lv.  II.  69.  1,  tTipai  6'  t^  ^""i  K«P'«s  xai  Au/.i'as  Ka'i  MtXiitrai/- 
dpOD  crTpaTijyo'v,  oTrojs  Taurd  te  apyvpoXoyweri  Kal  to  XijaTiKov  tuiv 
Ylf.\oirovvr\(7Lwv  fii)  kwmv,  k.  t.  \,  HI.  33. 1,  3,  (ut^t))/  yip  inroT;";?  SaXa/utvias 
Kal  TlapciXov  tTi  -mpl  KXftpoi;  opfiCov, — au-rdyyiXoi  o'  «utoi;  lcov<Tai  iv  tij 
KXdpo)  i'l  Ti  ITdpaXos  Kal  t)  'EaXufxivia  t<f>paa(tv. — Bloomfield  most  strangely 
misrepresents  the  meaning  both  of  Thucydides  and  of  Bishop  Thirhvull,  by 
givi-.g  in  liis  note,  as  the  translation  of /it  xpi  tou  lyKapcrlou  Ttixovs,  the 
words,  "  beyond  the  interval  where  the  two  walls  converged  towards  each 
other ; "  which  are  evidently  intended  by  the  historian  thus  misquoted  to  be 
explanatorj'  of  t^w  Ttlyv  Ttix^iLv,  ch.  6.  2. 
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that  they  were  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  that  unless  those 
at  home  recalled  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  sent  out  no 
small  reinforcement,  there  was  no  hope  of  preservation  for 
them.  Fearing,  however,  that  those  who  were  sent  by  him, 
either  through  incapacity  for  speaking,  or  through  being  defi- 
cient *  in  sense,  or  irora  a  wish  to  say  something  to  pleaSfe  the 
multitude,  should  not  report  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  thinking  that  by  this  means,  more  than  any 
other,  the  Athenians  would  learn  his  own  sentiments,  without 
their  being  at  all  obscui'ed  by  the  messenger,  and  so  would 
deliberate  on  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  those 
whom  he  sent  departed  with  the  letter  and  all  that  they  were 
to  say ;  while  he  himself  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  arma- 
ment, being  engaged  now  in  precautionary  measures,  rather 
than  in  perils  voluntarily  incurred. 

9.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  Evetion,  an  Athenian 
general,  having  in  concert  with  Perdiccas  marched  against 
Amphipolis  with  a  numerous  body  of  Thracians,  did  not  take 
the  city,  but  after  bringing  round  some  triremes  into  the  Stry- 
mon,  blockaded  it  from  the  river,  making  his  approaches  from 
Himerajum.     And  thus  tlie  summer  ended. 

10.  The  following  winter,  the  messengers  of  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  they  stated  by  word  of  mouth  what  had  been  told 
them,  answered  whatever  further  question  any  one  asked,  and 
delivered  the  letter ;  which  the  secretary  of  state  came  for- 
ward and  read  to  the  Athenians,  being  to  the  following  purport : 

11.  "With  our  former  operations,  Athenians,  you  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  letters  ;  but  at  present, 
it  is  especially  seasonable  that  you  should  deliberate  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  we  are  in.  When,  then,  we  had  in 
many  engagements  defeated  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  and  had  built  the  walls  in  which  we  are  now  lying, 
Gylippus,  the  Laceda'monian,  came  with  an  army  from  the 
Peloponnese  and  some  of  the  cities  in  Sicily.  And  though 
in  the  first  battle  he  was  beaten  by  us,  in  the  one  fought  the 
next  day  we  were  driven  from  the  field  by  numerous  cavalry 
and  dart-men,   and  retired  within   our  walls.      At  present, 

'  yi/tu/jt)?.]  In  cnrroboration  of  Arnold's  arfinmcnt  for  this  reading?  in 
prcfurenfe  to  nvviiy)-:,  compare  the  three  rccinisite  qualifications  of  an  orator, 
mentioned  II.  (iO.  o,  os  oiiSei>6i  oiufidi  t'lnraiov,  ilvctL  yvwvai  te  tu  ctovra  Kal 
ipfit]viv(rai  rauTa,  (piXoTroXii  ti  koi  Xfjii/udTOJC  Kpiiaawv,  k.  t.  X. 
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therefore,  we  have  ceased  working  at  our  line  of  circunnal- 
hition,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  are  lying 
still ;  (for  we  should  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  our  force,  since  the  guarding  of  our  lines  has  exhaust- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  our  heavy-arraed ;)  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  carried  past  us  a  single  wall,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  invest  them,  unless  one  should 
assault  this  counter-work  with  a  large  force,  and  take  it. 
And  the  consequence  is,  that  we  who  are  thought  to  be  be- 
sieging others,  are  rather  being  besieged  ourselves,  as  far  as 
operations  by  land  are  concerned ;  for  we  cannot  even  go  out 
far  into  the  country  because  of  their  horse. 

12.  "They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Peloponnese 
for  fresh  troops,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  cities  in  Sicily, 
to  persuade  some  of  them  which  are  at  jiresent  neutral  to  join 
in  the  war,  and  to  bring  from  others,  if  he  can,  an  additional 
land  force,  as  well  as  naval  armament.  For  they  intend,  as  I 
hoar,  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  our  walls  with  their  army, 
and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  fleet.  And  let  none  of  you 
think  it  strange  that  I  say  by  sea  also.  For  although,  (as  the 
enemy  also  are  aware,)  our  fleet  was  at  first  in  fine  condition, 
as  regards  both  the  soundness  of  the  ships  and  tiie  complete- 
ness of  their  crews,  yet  now  both  the  ships  are  leaky,  from 
having  already  been  at  sea  so  long  a  time,  and  the  crews  have 
been  wasted ;  it  being  impossible  to  haul  up  and  careen  the 
vessels,  because  those  of  the  enemy,  being  more  than  equal  in 
number,  are  continually  causing  expectation  of  their  sailing 
against  us.  For  they  are  seen  practising,  and  it  rests  with 
them  to  make  the  attack  [when  they  please]  ;  and  they  have 
greater  facility  of  careening  their  ships,  since  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  blockading  others. 

13.  "We,  ou  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage, though  with  a  great  superabundance  of  ships,  and 
though  we  were  not  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  keep  guard  with 
all  of  them.  For  if  we  relax  our  watching  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  we  shall  have  no  provisions ;  since  even  now  we  find 
diificulty  in  bringing  them  in  past  their  city.  On  this  account 
our  crews  have  been  wasted  and  are  still  wasting ;  as  some  of 
our  seamen,  in  consequence  of  their  fetching  wood,  of  foraging, 
and  of  distant  watering,  are  cut  oft"  by  their  cavalry ;  while 
our  servants,  since  we  have  been  reduced  to  an  equal  footing, 
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desert  from  u?,  and  tliose  of  the  foreigners  who  went  on  board 
as  pressed  men  straiglitway  depart  to  the  several  cities  ;  while 
those,  again,  who  were  at  first  elated  by  the  high  pay,  and 
supposed  that  they  were  going  to  make  money,  rather  than  to 
fight,  since  they  have  unexpectedly  seen  both  the  fleet  and 
every  thing  else  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  offering  resistance 
to  us,  either  leave  us  on  finding  some  excuse  for  going  over 
to  the  enemy,  or  in  whatever  way  they  severally  can,  ('and 
Sicily  is  a  large  country  ;)  while  in  some  instances,  by  engaging 
in  traffic  themselves,  after  persuading  the  captains  to  take 
Hyccarian  slaves  on  board  in  their  stead,  they  have  destroyed 
the  perfection  of  our  navy. 

14.  "For  you,  to  whom  I  am  writing,  know  that  ^the  flower 
of  a  crew  is  limited  in  number,  and  that  there  are  but  few  sea- 
men who  will  get  a  ship  under  weigh,  or  keep  the  rowing  in 
time.  But  the  most  distressing  of  all  these  things  is,  that  I, 
their  general,  have  no  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses, 
(for  your  tempers  are  difficult  to  command,)  and  that  we  have 
no  means  of  recruiting  our  ships'  crews,  (which  the  enemy  can 
do  from  many  quarters,)  but  both  what  is  kept,  and  what  is 
expended,  must  be  taken  from  what  we  brought  with  us.  For 
the  cities  which  are  at  present  in  alliance  with  us,  namely, 
Naxos  and  Catana,  are  powerless.  If,  indeed,  one  additional 
advantage  be  still  gained  by  the  enemy,  I  mean,  that  the 
places  in  Italy  which  supply  us  with  food,  seeing  the  con- 
dition we  are  in,  and  in  case  of  your  not  reinforcing  us,  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
them  without  a  single  battle,  through  our  being  ^  starved  out.  I 
might,  it  is  true,  have  had  more  agreeable  things  than  these  to 
write  to  you,  but  none  more  useful,  if  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  deliberate  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  affairs  here.  And  be- 
sides,  knowing  as  I  do  your  temper,  that  you  wish,  indeed,  to 
receive  the  most  pleasing  statements,  but  find  fault  afterwards, 
should  any  thing  in  consequence  of  them  tui-n  out  different 

'  And,  therefore,  as  he  implies,  "there  were  so  many  points  of  refuge  open 
in  them  that  their  escape  was  easily  effected."     See  Arnold's  note. 

'  oTi  /3oayf7«  (tKu'i  TrXijjOtt>|UaTos. ]  Or,  as  others  take  it,  "  that  the  bloom 
of  a  crew  is  out  of  brief  duration."  But  that  statement  has  been  already 
made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  see  3 ;  and  the  words  wliich  follow  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  exi)lain  this  expression. 

■'  tK-iro\LopKi)OtiiTwi/.]  Literally,  "  compelled  to  surrender;"  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  Arnold's  version,  which  I  have  adopted,  seems  proved  by  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  him  from  I.  134.  2,  i^tiro\i6pKi)<Tav  \ifx'{> . 
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to  what  you  expected,  I  thought  it  safer  to  lay  the  truth  be- 
fore you. 

15.  "  And  now  be  assured  of  this,  that  for  the  business  on 
wliich  we  first  came  here,  neither  your  troops  nor  your  pene- 
rals  have  become  inadequate :  but  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is 
being  united  together,  and  a  fresh  force  is  expected  by  them 
from  the  Peloponnese,  you  must  now  deliberate  with  a  convic- 
tion that  your  troops  are  not  a  match  even  for  their  present 
enemies,  but  that  you  must  either  recall  these,  or  send  in  ad- 
dition to  thera  another  armament  not  less  numerous,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  no  small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  some 
one  to  succeed  me,  since  I  am  imable  to  remain  at  my  post  in 
consequence  of  a  nephritic  disease.  And  I  think  that  I  may 
claim  some  consideration  at  your  hands ;  for  when  I  was  in 
health,  I  did  you  much  service  during  the  periods  of  my  com- 
mand. But  whatever  you  mean  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  without  any  delay  ;  since  the  enemy 
will  in  a  short  time  provide  themselves  with  the  succours  from 
Sicily,  and  though  not  so  quickly  with  those  fiom  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, yet  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  in  some  re- 
spects they  will  elude  your  observation,  as  before,  and  in  others 
will  anticipate  you." 

16.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  letter.  The  Athenians, 
after  hearing  it,  did  not  allow  him  to  resign  his  command,  but 
till  the  arrival  of  others  who  were  elected  as  his  colleagues, 
they  joined  with  him  two  of  those  who  were  there  on  the  spot, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  that  he  might  not  in  his  illness 
bear  the  labour  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  voted  to 
send  fresh  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  composed  of  Athe- 
nians on  the  muster-roll,  and  of  their  allies.  They  also  elected 
as  his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcistheiifs,  and  Eury- 
medon  son  of  Thucles ;  the  latter  of  whom  they  despatched 
to  Sicily  immediately,  about  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten 
ships,  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  and  orders  to 
tell  the  troops  there  that  succours  Avould  come  to  them,  and 
that  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  interests. 

17.  Demosthenes;  in  the  mean  time,  stayed  behind,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  expedition,  intending  to  start  as  soon 
as  it  was  spring  ;  while  he  sent  the  allies  word  to  levy  troops, 
and  got  ready  at  home  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed.  The 
Athenians  also  sent  twenty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Pelo- 
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ponnese,  and  to  keep  guard  that  none  might  cross  over  from 
Corinth  and  the  Peloponnese  to  Sicily.  For  the  Corinthians, 
after  the  ambassadors  came  to  them,  and  brought  a  more  fa- 
vourable report  of  alFairs  in  Sicily,  thinking  that  they  had  not 
been  unseasonable  in  sending  their  former  squadron,  were 
now  much  more  encouraged,  and  prepared,  on  their  part,  to 
despatch  heavy-armed  troops  for  Sicily  in  vessels  of  burden, 
as  the  Lacedajmonians  did  likewise  from  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. The  Corinthians  manned  also  five  and  twenty  tri- 
remes, to  try  the  result  of  a  battle  with  the  squadron  keeping 
watch  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  there  might  be 
less  able  to  prevent  their  transports  from  putting  out,  having 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  Corinthian  line  of  triremes  drawn  up 
asrainst  them. 

18.  The  Lacedaemonians  prepared,  too,  for  their  invasion  of 
Attica,  both  in  accordance  with  their  own  previous  resolution, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
since  they  had  heard  of  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent 
from  Athens  to  Sicily ;  that  they  might  be  stopped  by  an  in- 
cursion being  made  into  the  country.  Alcibiades  also  kept 
urgently  advising  them  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  not  to  let  the 
war  rest.  But  most  of  all  had  they  gained  confidence,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  Athenians,  being  engaged  in  a 
two-fold  war  with  both  themselves  and  the  Siceliots,  would 
be  more  easily  subdued ;  and  also  because  they  considered 
them  to  have  first  broken  the  truce.  For  in  the  former  course 
of  hostilities  they  thought  the  guilt  lay  more  on  their  own 
side,  both  because  the  Thebans  had  entered  Plataea  during  a 
time  of  truce ;  and  because,  when  it  had  been  specified  in 
l^e  former  treaty,  that  none  should  take  up  arms  against 
others,  if  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  judicial  decision, 
they  themselves  had  not  listened  to  the  Athenians  when  ap- 
pealing to  such  a  decision.  On  which  account  they  considered 
that  they  were  justly  unsuccessful,  and  made  both  their  mis- 
fortune at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  might  have  befallen 
them,  a  subject  of  '  serious  reflection.  But  when  the  Athenians 
had  set  out  from  Argos  with  those  thirty-ships,  and  ravaged  a 
part  of  Epidaurus,  Prasire,  and  some  other  places,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  also  '^  spreading  devastation  from  Pylus  ; 

'  Or,  "  of  religious  scruple,"  as  in  some  other  passages. 

'  iXriaTtuovTo.]    Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "they,  the  Lacedoemonians 
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and  when  they  refused  to  intrust  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
tliough  the  Laced;v>moiiians,  as  often  as  ditterences  had  arisen 
concerninfr  any  of  the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  appealed  to 
a  judicial  decision  ;  then,  indeed,  tlie  Laccdiemonians  thought 
that  the  violation  of  the  law,  whicli  in  the  former  instance  liad 
been  committed  by  themselves,  had  now,  again,  come  in  the 
same  way  to  attach  to  the  Atlicnians,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
eager  for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  during  this  winter  they 
sent  round  to  their  allies  orders  for  iron,  and  were  getting  all 
the  tools  ready  for  building  their  fort.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  themselves  raising  supplies,  and  compelling  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  despatching  in  the 
merchantmen  succours  to  those  in  Sicily.  And  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

19.   The  following  spring,  at  its  very  commencement,  the 
Laced.nemonians  and  their  allies  made  a  very  early  incursion 
into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedivmonians.     In  the  lirst  place,  then,  tiicy  ra- 
vaged the  parts  of  the  country  about  the  plain,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Decelea,  dividing  the  work  amongst  the  con- 
tingents of  the  different  states.     The  place  is  distant  from  the     ■ 
city  of  Athens  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadcs,  and  about     | 
the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from  Boeotia.     Now  the  fortress 
was  raised  for  the  annoyance  of  the  plain  and  the  richest  parts 
of  the  country,  being  visible  as  far  as  Athens.     Thus,  then, 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica,  and  their  allies,  were  engaged 
with  their  building.     Those  in  the  Peloponnese,   about  the    d 
same   time,   were   sending   off  their  heavy-armed  troops  to    ' 
Sicily  in  the  merchantmen,  the  Lacedremonians  having  pick- 
ed for  the  purpose  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes, 
amounting  both  together  to  seven  hundred,  with  Eccritus,  a 
Spartan,  in  command  of  them,  and  the  Boeotians,  three  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of  Xeno  and  Nico,  The- 
bans,  and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.     These  started  amongst 

were  contimially  being  plundered;"  refcmng  to  Y.  14.  2,  XrjcrTf  i/o^ti/ijs  T-f/s 
\u)f)ni  tK  tT/s  ITuXou.  Poppo  i)refers  the  active  sense,  and  is  inclined  to  ad- 
mit iXvfTTtvov,  as  Becker  has  done  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.,  the  middle 
furm  not  being  used  elsewhere.  As  both  the  preceding  and  following  verbs 
refer  to  the  Athenians,  the  change  of  subject  is  certainly  very  harsh,  if 
i\r))TTtuovTo  be  referred  to  the  Lacedtrmonians ;  even  more  so,  I  think,  than 
in  that  remarkable  instance  which  occurs  II.  3.  3. 
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the  first  from  Trenarus,  in  Laconia,  and  put  out  into  the  open 
sea.  Not  long  after  them,  the  Corinthians  despatched  five  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  some  from  Corinth  itself,  and  some  hired 
from  Arcadia  besides,  having  appointed  Alexarchus,  a  Cor- 
inthian, to  the  command  of  them.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent 
off,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Corinthians,  two  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  the  command  of  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  In  the 
mean  time  the  five  and  twenty  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which 
had  been  manned  in  the  winter,  were  stationed  in  opposition 
to  the  twenty  Athenian  vessels  at  Naupactus,  till  they  had  got 
these  heavy-armed  on  board  the  merchantmen  out  to  sea :  for 
which  purpose,  indeed,  they  had  been  originally  manned,  that 
the  Athenians  mi^rht  not  attend  to  the  merchantmen  so  much 
as  to  the  triremes. 

20.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Decelea,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring, 
sent  thirty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Peloponnese,  under  the 
command  of  Charicles  son  of  ApoUodorus,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Argos  also,  and  call  for  a  contingent  of  their  heavy- 
armed  to  go  on  board,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance. 
Demosthenes,  too,  they  despatched  to  Sicily,  as  they  had  in- 
tended, with  sixty  Athenian  ships,  and  five  Chian,  twelve  hun- 
dred Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll,  and  as  many 
islanders  as  they  could  possibly  raise  from  the  several  places  ; 
while  they  also  supplied  themselves  from  the  other  subject  allies 
with  whatever  they  could  get  in  any  quarter  that  would  be  of 
service  for  the  war.  jMoreover,  he  was  instructed,  as  he  sailed 
round,  to  join  Charicles  first  in  his  military  measures  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia.  So  Demosthenes,  after  sailing  to  JEgina, 
waited  for  any  part  of  the  armament  that  might  have  been 
left  behind,  as  well  as  for  Charicles  to  fetch  the  Argive  troops. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  period  of  this  spring,  Gylip- 
pus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he  had 
persuaded  to  join  him  as  large  a  number  of  troops  as  he  re- 
spectively could.  And  now,  having  called  the  Syracusans  to- 
gether, he  said  that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  ships  as  pos- 
sible, and  try  the  experiment  of  a  sea-fight ;  for  that  lie 
hoped  to  produce  thereby  a  result  worth  the  risk,  towards  the 
issue  of  the  war.  Hermocrates,  too,  most  earnestly  joined 
him  in  trying  to  persuade  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
want  courage  for  attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea  ;  observing, 
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"  that  that  people  had  no  more  than  themselves  enjoyed  an 
hereditary  and  perpetual  experience  at  S(M,  but  liad  become  a 
naval  power  after  being,  even  more  than  the  Syracusans,  an 
iidand  one  ;  and  only  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  Medes.  And  to  men  of  a  daring  character,  like  the  Athe- 
nians, those  who  were  daring  in  opposition  to  them  would  ap- 
pear most  formidable :  for  the  terror  with  which  that  people 
paralysed  their  enemies,  not,  in  some  cases,  by  being  superior 
to  them  in  power,  but  by  attacking  them  with  confidence, 
'  Mey,  too,  woultl  in  the  same  way  strike  into  their  opponents. 
And  he  was  well  assured,  he  said,  that  tlie  Syracusans.  by  un- 
expectedly daring  to  otler  resistance  to  the  navy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, would  in  a  greater  degree  gain  advantage  from  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy  on  that  account,  than  the  Athenians  by 
their  skill  would  harm  the  unskilful  Syracusans.  lie  urged 
them  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  trial  witli  their  fleet,  and  not 
to  shrink  from  it."  Accordingly  the  Syraousans,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Gylippus,  Ilermocrates,  and  whoever  else  joined 
them,  resolved  on  the  sea-light,  and  proceeded  to  man  their 
ships. 

22.  Wlien  Gylippus  had  prepared  the  fleet  for  action,  he 
took  the  whole  army  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  himself  in- 
tended to  assault  by  land  the  forts  on  Plemyi  ium,  while  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  agreement,  thirty-five  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  triremes  sailed  to  the  attack  from  the  great  harbour, 
and  forty-five  sailed  round  from  the  lesser,  where  their  arse- 
nal was  situated  ;  wishing  to  effect  a  junction  with  those 
within,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sail  against  Plemyrium,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  be  disconcerted  by  an  attack  on 
both  sides.  The  Athenian.*,  on  the  other  hand,  having  with 
all  speed  manned  sixty  ships  to  oppose  them,  with  five  and 
twenty  of  them  engaged  the  five  and  thirty  of  the  Syraeu.sans 
that  were  in  tlie  great  harl»our,  and  with  the  remainder  went 
to  meet  those  that  were  sailing  round  from  the  arsenal.  Thus 
they  immediately  entered  into  action  before  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbour,  and  for  a  long  time  resisted  each  other,  the  one 
side  wishing  to  force  an  entrance,  the  other  being  anxious  to 
prevent  them. 

'  Kal  (r(pni,  K.  T.  \.]  Or,  "  they  "  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  "  would  themselves 
also  be  subject  to  before  their  enemies:  "  supposing,  as  Dobrce  does,  that 
cr<f>a'!  is  here  equivalent  to  avToin  iKtivovi. 
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23.  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  when  tlie  Athenians  in 
Plemyrium  had  gone  down  to  the  sea,  and  were  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  naval  engagement,  surprised  them  by  suddenly  at 
daybreak  assaulting  the  forts,  of  which  he  took  the  largest 
first,  and  then  the  other  two ;  their  garrisons  not  having 
awaited  his  attack,  when  they  saw  the  largest  easily  carried. 
From  the  first  that  was  taken  the  men  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  their  camp,  as  many  of  them  as  took  refuge  in  their  boats 
and  merchantmen ;  for  as  the  Syracusans  were  getting  the 
better  in  the  engagement  with  their  ships  in  the  great  har- 
bour, the  fugitives  were  chased  by  one  trireme,  and  that  a  fast 
sailer ;  but  when  the  other  two  forts  were  taken,  at  that  time 
the  Syracusans,  in  their  turn,  were  now  being  beaten,  and  so 
those  who  were  flying  out  of  the  forts  sailed  along  shore  with 
greater  ease.  For  the  Syracusan  ships  that  were  fighting  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  having  forced  their  way 
through  those  of  the  Athenians,  sailed  in  without  any  order, 
and  being  entangled  with  one  another,  transferred  the  victory 
to  the  Athenians  ;  who  routed  both  these,  and  those  by  which 
they  were  at  first  being  defeated  in  the  harbour.  They  also 
sank  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  killing  most  of  the  men 
on  board  of  them,  excepting  those  whom  they  took  prisoners 
from  three  vessels  ;  while  on  their  own  side  three  ships  were 
lost.  After  hauling  up  the  wrecks  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
erecting  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  in  front  of  Plemyrium, 
they  withdrew  to  their  own  encampment. 

24.  But  although  the  Syracusans  had  thus  fared  with  re- 
I  gard  to  the  sea-fight,  they  were  still  in  possession  of  the  three 
I  forts  on  Plemyrium,  and  erected  three  trophies  for  them.  One 
i  of  the  two  forts  last  taken  they  razed,  but  the  other  two  they 
I  repaix'ed,  and  held  with  garrisons.  In  the  capture  of  the  forts 
!  many  men  were  killed,  and  many  made  prisoners,  and  a  large 
i  amount  of  property  in  all  was  taken :  for  inasmuch  as  the 
;i  Athenians  used  them  as  a  ma2razine,  there  was  in  them  much 
i  property  and  corn  belonging  to  merchants,  and  much  also  be- 
longing to  trierarchs,  since  there  were  taken  in  them,  besides 
other  things,  masts  for  forty  triremes,  with  the  rest  of  their 
equipments,  and  also  three  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up 
on  shore.  Indeed,  what  most  and  principally  ruined  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  was  the  taking  of  Plemyrium  ;  since  even 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour  was  no  longer  secure  for  carry- 
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ing  in  provisions ;  (for  the  Syracusans,  blockading  them  at 
that  point  witli  their  vessels,  prevented  it,  and  their  getting 
them  in  was  now  always  effected  by  battle  ;)  and  in  other  re- 
spects it  struck  consternation  and  dismay  into  their  forces. 

25.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twelve  ships,  with 
Agatharchus,  a  Syracusan,  on  board  of  them  as  commander. 
One  of  these  went  to  the  Peloponnese,  carrying  ambassadors, 
both  to  tell  of  their  own  affairs,  "of  the  hopes  they  were  full 
of,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  still  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  those  parts.  The  other  eleven  ships  sailed  to 
Italy,  hearing  that  some  vessels  laden  with  treasure  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Athenians.  Having  fallen  in  with  these  ves- 
sels, they  destroyed  most  of  their  contents,  and  burnt  a  quan- 
tity of  timber  in  tlie  Caulonian  territory,  which  had  been  got 
ready  for  the  Athenians.  After  this  they  came  to  Locri,  and 
while  IvintJT  at  anclior  tliere,  one  of  the  mcrcliantmen  from  the 
Peloponnese  put  in  to  shore,  carrying  a  heavy-armed  band  ot 
Thespians.  Having  taken  these  on  board  their  ships,  the  Sy- 
racusans coasted  on  homewards.  The  Atlienians,  with  their 
twenty  vessels  at  Megara,  being  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
took  one  ship  with  its  crew  ;  the  rest  they  could  not  overtake, 
but  they  escaped  from  tliem  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also 
some  skirmishing  in  the  harbour  about  tlie  piles  which  the 
Syracusans  had  driven  in  the  sea  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  in 
order  that  their  ships  might  lie  at  anclior  witliin  them,  and 
the  Athenians  might  not  sail  against  them,  and  injure  them  by 
their  charge.  For  the  Atiienians  having  brought  up  to  them 
a  ship  of  ten  thousand  talents  burden,  carrying  wooden  towers 
and  screens,  from  their  boats  fastened  ropes  round  the  piles, 
and  raised  them  with  windlasses,  and  tore  them  up,  or,  diving 
down,  sawed  them  in  two.  The  Syracusans  plied  their  mis- 
siles on  them  from  the  docks,  and  the  men  on  tlie  ship  of  bur- 
den discharged  tlieirs  in  return  ;  and  at  last  the  Athenians 
removed  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  But  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  stockade  was  that  out  of  sight :  for  there  were  some 
of  the  piles  which  tliey  drove  that  did  not  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  lest  any 
one,  through  not  seeing  them  beforehand,  might  strike  his  ship 
on  them,  as  on  a  sunken  rock.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these, 
divers  went  down  and  sawed  them  off  for  a  reward ;  but  the 
Syracusans  made,  notwithstanding,  a  fresh  stockade.     Many 
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other  also  were  the  contrivances  which  they  employed  against 
one  another,  as  was  natural  with  the  armaments  lying  near,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other  ;  and  they  were  engaged  in  skirmishes, 
and  attempts  of  every  kind.  The  Syracusans  also  sent  to  the 
cities  embassies  composed  of  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and 
Lacedtemonians,  with  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Pleniyrium, 
and  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  sea-fight,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  as  by  their  own  confusion 
that  they  had  been  beaten  ;  while,  in  other  i-espects,  they  were 
to  inform  them  that  they  were  in  good  hope,  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  come  to  their  aid,  both  with  ships  and  troops  ;  as  the 
Atlienians  also  were  expected  with  a  fresh  force,  and  if  they 
could  but  destroy  their  present  armament  before  it  came,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  Avar.  The  parties  in  Sicily,  then,  were 
thus  engaged. 

26.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  armament 
had  been  collected  by  him  with  which  he  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  force  there,  having  put  to  sea  from  -lEgina 
and  sailed  to  the  Peloponnese,  joined  Charicles  and  the  thirty 
ships  of  the  Athenians.  After  receiving  the  heavy-armed 
troops  of  the  Argives  on  board  their  ships,  they  sailed  to  La- 
conia,  and  in  the  first  place  ravaged  a  part  of  Epidaurus 
Limera.  Then,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  opposite 
Cythera,  where  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  fortified  a 
certain  place  in  the  form  of  an  isthmus,  in  order  that  the 
Lacedannonian  helots  might  desert  to  them  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  foraging  parties  might  make  incursions  from  it,  as 
from  Pylus.  And  now,  immediately  after  assisting  to  oc- 
cupy this  spot,  Demosthenes  sailed  on  for  Corcyra,  that  he 
might  take  up  some  of  the  allies  there  also,  and  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily.  Charicles,  on  the 
other  hand,  waited  until  he  had  entirely  fortified  the  place ; 
when,  having  left  a  garrison  there,  he,  too,  afterwards  returned 
home  with  his  thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  at  the  same  time. 

27.  There  came  also  to  Athens  this  same  summer,  to  serve 
as  targeteers,  a  body  of  Thracians  who  carry  swords,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dii,  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  who  were  to 
have  sailed  to  Sicily  witli  Demosthenes  ;  but  as  they  had  come 
:oo  late,  tlie  Athenians  deteru\ined  to  send  them  back  again  to 
Thrace,  the  country  they  had  come  from,  as  it  seemed  too  ex- 
pensive to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried  on  from  Decelea, 

2  n 
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since  each  of  them  received  a  drachma  a  day.  For  since  De- 
celea  had  been  first  fortified  by  the  whole  Peloponnesian  army 
during  this  summer,  and  afterwards  was  occupied  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  country  by  garrisons  coming  from  the  states  at 
successive  periods,  it  greatly  injured  the  Athenians,  and  was 
amongst  the  principal  things  that  ruined  their  interests,  botli 
by  tlie  destruction  of  property  and  tlie  loss  of  men.  For  pre- 
viously the  invasions  were  but  of  brief  duration,  and  did  not 
prevent  their  enjoying  their  territory  at  other  times  ;  but  then, 
wiien  the  enemy  were  continually  stationed  there  for  their  an- 
noyance, and  sometimes  attacked  them  with  a  more  numerous 
force,  while  at  other  times  the  regular  garrison  '  of  necessity 
made  incursions  on  the  land,  and  forayed  it,  Agis  the  La- 
cedaemonian king  being  also  present,  (who  made  no  by- 
work  of  the  war,)  the  Athenians  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence ;  for  they  were  deprived  of  their  whole  country,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  had  deserted,  a  great  part 
of  them  being  artisans  ;  and  all  their  sheep  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den were  lost.  Their  horses  also,  as  the  cavalry  were  daily 
on  the  move,  making  excursions  to  Decelea  and  keeping  guard 
in  the  country,  were  either  lamed  by  being  worked  on  rocky 
ground,  and  that  continually,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

28.  The  conveyance  also  of  provisions  from  Euboea,  which 
was  before  eflfected  more  (juickly  by  land  from  Oropus,  through 
Decelea,  was  now  carried  on  with  great  expense  by  sea,  round 
Sunium.  Indeed  the  city  required  every  thing  alike  to  be 
imported ;  and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
garrison.  For  the  Athenians  were  harassed  by  keeping  guard 
on  the  fortifications,  in  succession  by  day,  and  all  of  them 
(excepting  the  cavalry)  by  night — some  being  on  duty  where 
the  arms  were  piled,  and  others  on  the  walls — both  sum- 
mer and  winter  alike.  But  what  pressed  hardest  on  them 
was,  that  they  were  engaged  in  two  wars  at  once,  and 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  obstinate  animosity  as  no  one 
would  have  believed,  if  he  had  heard  it  before  it  actually 
occurred.  For  that  even  when  besieged  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  from  the  fortress  in  their  country,  they  should  not 
even  then  have  withdrawn  from  Sicily,  but  have  proceeded,  in 
their  turn,  to  besiege  Syracuse  in  the  same  manner,  a  city  not 
less  than  Athens,  considered  by  itself ;  and  that  they  should 

'  ig  dvayKTti,]  i.  e.  for  their  own.  support. 
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lave  exhibited  to  the  Greeks  so  unexpected  a  display  of  power 
md  daring,  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  some 
)f  them  thought  they  might  hold  out  one  year,  some  two, 
some  even  three,  but  no  one  longer,  if  the  Peloponnesians 
should  invade  their  country,  they  now,  in  the  seventeenth 
^ear  after  the  first  invasion,  went  to  Sicily,  when  distressed 
oy  hostilities  in  every  way,  and  entered  upon  another  war  be- 
sides, not  less  important  than  that  which  they  already  had  with 
;lie  Peloponnese,'  [who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  this  before 
;t  actually  took  place?]  It  was  owing  to  these  things,  then, 
:o  the  great  injury  which  Decelea  inflicted  on  them,  and  the 
jther  great  expenses  which  befell  them,  that  they  were  re- 
luced  to  straits  for  want  of  money  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  they  imposed  on  their  subjects  the  tax  of  ^the  twentieth 
3n  all  sea-borne  commodities,  instead  of  the  tribute,  thinking 
:hat  thus  a  larger  amount  of  money  would  be  raised  by  them. 
For  their  expenses  were  not  on  the  same  scale  as  before,  but 
much  greater ;  inasmuch  as  the  war  also  was  greater,  while 
their  revenues  were  being  destroyed. 

29.  These  Thracians,  then,  who  came  too  late  for  Demos- 
thenes, as  they  did  not,  in  consequence  of  their  present  want 
jf  money,  wish  to  incur  expense,  they  immediately  sent  back, 
liaving  commissioned  Diitrephes  to  convey  them,  and  in- 
structed him  at  the  same  time  to  inflict  by  their  means  what- 
ever harm  he  could  on  the  enemy  during  the  voyage  along 
jhore,  (for  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Euripus.)  Accord- 
ingly he  landed  them  at  Tanagra,  and  carried  off  some  plunder 
in  a  hurried  manner  ;  and  then  in  the  evening  sailed  across 
the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  landing  them  in 
Boeotia,  led  them  against  Mycalessus.  During  the  night  he 
bivouacked  unobserved  near  the  temple  of  Mercury,  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stades,  and  at  day-break  as- 
saulted the  town,  which  was  not  a  large  one,  and  took  it ; 
'laving  fallen  on  the  inhabitants  whilst  off  their  guard,  and  not 
expecting  that  any  one  would  ever  marcli  up  the  country  so 
iar  from  the  sea  to  attack  them  ;  their  wall,  too,  being  weak, 
ind  in  some  parts  even  fallen  down,  while  in  other  parts  it 

'  Owing  to  the  Icnf^h  of  the  sentence  in  the  original,  the  apodosis  was 
brgotten.     See  Arnold's  note. 
''  Tijv  f  U-oo-T))!;.]  "  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  commodities 
irriod  by  sea  to  or  from  any  port  in  the  Athenian  dominion." — Arrold. 
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was  built  but  low;  and  the  gates,  moreover,  being  open  through 
their  feeling  ot"  security.  The  Thracians,  then,  having  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  private  houses  and  temples, 
and  butchered  the  inliabitants,  sparing  neither  old  age  nor 
youth,  but  killing  one  after  another  all  they  met  with,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  further,  even  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  whatever  other  living  things  they  saw.  For  the 
Thracian  race,  like  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  barbarians, 
is  most  so  when  secure  from  resistance.  And  thus  on  that 
occasion  there  was  no  little  confusion  in  other  respects,  and 
every  form  of  butchery  was  exhibited.  And,  in  particular, 
they  attacked  a  boys'  school,  the  largest  there  was  in  the  place, 
(which  the  children  had  just  entered,)  and  cut  tliem  all  to 
pieces.  And  this  disaster,  which  fell  on  the  whole  town,  was 
interior  to  none  in  extent,  while  it  was  more  unexpected  and 
shocking  than  any  other. 

30.  "When  tlie  Thebans  were  aware  of  it,  they  marched  to 
the  rescue ;  and  having  overtaken  the  Thracians  when  they 
had  not  at  present  advanced  any  great  distance,  tliey  both  re- 
covered their  plundered  property,  and  having  struck  tlieni 
with  panic  pursued  them  down  to  the  sea,  where  their  boats 
which  conveyed  them  were  lying  at  anchor.  And  they  slew 
the  greatest  part  of  them  during  their  embarkation,  as  they 
could  not  swim,  and  as  those  on  board  the  boats,  on  seeing 
what  was  going  on  ashore,  moored  them  out  of  bow-shot. 
For  in  the  rest  of  the  retreat  the  Tliraeians  advanced  in 
no  contemptible  manner  to  meet  the  Theban  horse,  which 
first  fell  upon  them  ;  and  closing  their  ranks,  according  to 
their  native  tactics,  defended  themselves  against  them ;  and 
thus  only  a  few  were  killed  in  that  part  of  the  affair.  Some 
portion  of  them  also  were  surprised  in  the  city,  through  their 
eagerness  in  plundering,  and  perished.  Altogether,  there  fell 
of  the  Thracians  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred ;  while  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  wlio  joined  in  at- 
tacking them  they  slew  about  twenty,  horse  and  foot  together, 
and  amongst  the  Thebans,  Scirphondas,  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 
On  the  side  of  the  Mycalessians  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  was  cut  off.  AYith  regard,  then,  to  Mycalessus, 
which  experienced,  considering  its  extent,  a  calamity  not  less 
lamentable  than  any  which  happened  in  the  war,  such  were  the 
things  which  occurred  there. 
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31.  Now  Demosthenes  being  at  that  time  on  his  voyajre  for 
Coi'cjTa,  after  he  had  built  the  fortifications  on  the  side  of 
Laconia,  fell  in  with  a  merchant  vessel  anchored  at  Phea  in 
the  Elean  territory,  in  which  the  Corinthian  heavy-armed 
were  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  ;  and  he  destroyed  the  ship  itself, 
but  the  men  escaped  from  it,  and  having  subsequently  got 
another,  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  After  this,  having  come 
to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  he  took  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy-armed,  sent  for  some  of  the  Messenians  from  Naupactus, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Acarnania,  on 
tlie  continent,  to  Alyzia  and  Anactorium,  which  the  Athenians 
had  in  their  own  hands.  While  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  was 
met  by  Eurymedon  returning  from  Sicily ;  Avho  had  been  sent 
out  with  treasure  at  the  time  that  has  been  mentioned,  during 
the  winter,  and  told  him,  amongst  other  tidings,  that  he  had 
lieard,  when  already  on  his  voyage,  that  Plemyrium  had  been 
taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon,  too,  who  was  in  command 
at  Naupactus,  came  to  them,  with  information  that  the  five  and 
twenty  Corinthian  ships  stationed  opposite  to  '  the  Athenian 
squadron  did  not  give  up  hostilities,  but  were  prepared  for 
an  engagement.  He  begged  them  therefore  to  send  him  some 
ships,  as  his  own  eighteen  were  not  competent  to  fight  the 
enemy's  five  and  twenty.  Accordingly  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  sent  with  Conon  the  ten  best  sailers  of  all  they 
had,  to  join  those  at  Naupactus.  They  themselves  at  the 
same  time  made  preparations  for  the  muster  of  their  forces, 
Eurymedon  sailing  to  Corcyra,  urging  them  to  man  fifteen 
ships,  and  enlisting  heavy-armed  troops,  (for  he  now  shared 
the  command  with  Demosthenes,  and  had  turned  back  again, 
in  consequence  of  his  election,)  and  Demosthenes  raising 
slingers  and  dart-men  from  the  parts  about  Acarnania. 

32.  As  for  the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  at  the  time  men- 
tioned— after  the  taking  of  Plemyrium — from  Syracuse  to  the 
cities,  they  had  prevailed  on  them  to  join  their  side,  and  had 
raised  and  were  just  about  to  lead  off  the  force,  when  Nicias, 
receiving  early  intelligence  of  it,  sent  to  those  of  the  Sicels 
who  held  the  passes,  und  were  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 

'  (Tf/)i'(Tti/.  1  In  this  and  in  many  other  similar  passacrcs,  the  reflexive  pm- 
noun  i<  used  in  the  ])lural  with  reference  to  the  countrijinen  of  the  speaker 
in  general,  rather  than  to  himself  individually. 
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namely,  the  Centotripes,  Alicyopans,  and  some  others,  to  beg 
them  not  to  give  free  passage  to  tlie  enemy,  but  to  unite  together 
and  prevent  their  marching  through  their  country,  since  there 
was  no  other  by  which  they  would  attempt  to  do  so,  as  the 
Acragantines  would  not  grant  them  a  passage  through  theirs, 
When  therefore  tlie  Sicfliots  were  even  on  their  march,  the 
Sicels,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  them  in  three  different  places,  and  falling 
upon  them  while  off  their  guard  and  without  any  notice,  killed 
about  eight  hundred  of  them,  with  all  the  ambassadors  ex- 
cept one,  namely,  the  Corinthian,  who  led  to  Syracuse  those 
that  had  escaped,  to  tlie  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 

33.  About  that  same  time  the  Camarina^ans  also  came  to 
their  help  with  five;  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  dart- 
men,  and  three  hundred  bow-men.  The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  four  hundred  dart-men,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse.  For  by  this  time  pntty  nearly  the  wiiule  of 
Sicily — excepting  the  Acragantines,  wlio  were  neutral — the 
rest,  I  say,  who  before  had  waited  to  see  the  result  of  events, 
now  united  with  tlie  Syracusans,  and  assisted  them  against 
the  Athenians.  The  Syracusans,  then,  after  the  disaster  in 
the  Sicel  country  had  befallen  them,  ceased  for  the  present 
from  attacking  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  forces  being  now  ready  both  from 
Corcyra  and  the  continent,  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf  with  all 
their  army  to  the  lapygian  foreland.  Starting  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Choerades  islands,  lying  off  lapygia,  and  took 
on  board  their  ships  some  lapygian  dart-men,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  of  the  Messapian  tribe;  and  after  re- 
newing an  old  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also  had  provided 
them  with  the  dart-men,  being  one  of  their  chieftains,  they  ar- 
rived at  Metapontum  in  Italy.  After  |)ersuading  the  Meta- 
pontines  to  send  with  them,  on  the  strength  of  their  alliance, 
three  hundred  dart-men  and  two  triremes,  with  this  addition 
to  their  armament  they  coasted  along  to  Thuria.  There 
they  found  the  opponents  of  the  Athenians  recently  expelled  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition.  And  as  they  wished  to  muster 
there  the  whole  army,  in  case  any  part  had  been  left  behind, 
and  to  review  it,  as  well  as  to  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join 
them  as  zealously  as  possible  in  the  expedition,  and  to  have 
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considering  their  present  position,  the  same  foes  and  friends 
as  the  Athenians,  they  waited  awhile  in  Thuria,  and  were  pro- 
secuting these  designs. 

34.  About  the  same  time,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  five 
and  twenty  ships,  who,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  merchant- 
men to  Sicily,  were  anchored  over  against  the  fleet  at  Nau- 
pactus,  having  made  thfir  preparations  for  a  sea-fight,  and 
having  manned  some  additional  ships,  so  that  they  were  now 
but  little  inferior  to  the  Athenian  force,  stationed  themselves 
oif  Erineus  in  Acha^a,  in  the  territory  of  Rhypa.  And  the 
place  in  which  they  were  stationed  being  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  their  land  forces  which  had  come  to  their  assistance 
from  the  Corinthians,  and  from  their  allies  on  the  spot,  were 
ranged  on  the  projecting  headlands  on  both  sides ;  while  the 
ships  occupied  the  intervening  space,  blocking  up  the  entrance. 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  was  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian. 
The  Athenians  sailed  out  against  them  from  Naupactus  with 
three  and  thirty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Diphilus.  The 
Corinthians  at  first  remained  stationary,  but  afterwards,  hav- 
ing raised  their  signal  for  battle,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favourable  opportunity,  they  advanced  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
engaged  them.  For  a  long  time  they  resisted  each  other ;  at 
length  three  ships  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians  were  de- 
stroyed, while  on  that  of  the  Athenians  none  was  absolutely 
sunk,  but  some  seven  were  disabled,  being  struck  prow  to  prow, 
and  having  their  foreships  stove  in  by  the  Corinthian  vessels, 
which  were  provided  with  stronger  'cheeks  than  usual  for 
this  very  purpose.  After  fighting  on  equal  terms,  so  that 
either  party  might  claim  the  victory,  (though  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  had  got  possession  of  the  wrecks,  through  the 
wind  driving  them  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  the  Corinthians 
no  longer  advancing  against  them,)  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  no  pursuit  made,  nor  were  any  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side :  for  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians 
easily  effected  their  escape,  as  they  were  fighting  near  shore, 
and  no  ship  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  went  down.  When, 
however,  the  Athenians  had  sailed  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Cor- 

'  Tfis  £Tra)Tt(?as.]  "  The  word  is  known  only  in  its  technical  sense,  as 
sifjnifjinp  two  beams,  projecting  from  a  ship's  head,  on  each  side  of  her  beak, 
from  which  the  anchors  were  suspended,  something  like  what  are  called  in 
our  ships  the  '  cat-heads.'  " — Arnold.  I  have  borrowed  from  Dobree  the 
word  by  which  I  have  rendered  iiruiTioa's. 
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inthians  immediately  erected  a  tropliy,  as  conquerors;  because 
they  had  disabled  a  greater  number  of  their  enemy's  ships, 
and  considered  that  they  were  not  beaten,  lor  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  other  party  considered  them  not  to  have  con- 
quered :  for  the  Corinthians  regarded  themselves  as  having  the 
advantage  if  they  were  not  decidedly  beaten,  and  the  Athenians 
considered  them  to  be  worsted,  because  they  were  not  decidedly 
conquerors.  But  when  the  I'eloponnesians  had  sailed  off,  and 
their  troops  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  on 
their  side  also,  as  having  gained  the  victory,  in  Achaja,  at 
about  twenty  stades  distance  from  Erineus,  where  the  Cor- 
intliians  were  stationed.     And  so  ended  the  sea-fight. 

35.  Now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  when  the  Thurians 
were  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  expedition  with  seven  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  dart-men,  gave  orders  for 
the  ships  to  coast  along  towards  the  Crotonian  territory  ;  while 
they  tliemselves,  having  first  reviewed  all  the  land  forces  on 
the  river  Sybaris,  proceeded  to  lead  them  through  the  Tliurian 
country.  When  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  llylias, 
and  the  Crotonians  sent  to  them,  and  said  that  tliey  should  not 
choose  the  army  to  pass  through  their  territory,  they  descend- 
ed towards  tlie  shore,  and  encamped  for  the  niglit  by  the  sea, 
at  the  moutli  of  the  llylias,  tlieir  ships  also  meeting  them 
at  the  same  point.  The  following  day,  having  put  their  men 
on  board,  they  coasted  along,  touching  at  all  the  cities,  except- 
ing Locri,  until  they  came  to  Petra  in  the  Rliegian  territory. 

36.  Tiie  Syracusans,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, wished  to  make  a  second  attempt  with  their  fleet  and 
other  forces  on  shore,  which  tiiey  were  collecting  for  tliis  very 
object,  being  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  before  they  came. 
Now  they  had  equipped  the  rest  of  their  navy  according  as 
they  saw,  from  the  result  of  the  former  sea-fight,  that  tliey 
would  obtain  any  advantage  ;  and  having  cut  down  tlieir 
ships'  prows  into  a  less  compass,  they  made  them  firmer  than 
usual,  by  fixing  stout  cheeks  to  them,  and  attaching  '  stays 
from  these  to  the  ships'  sides,  for  the  length  of  six  cubits  both 

'  "  The  cpotides  were  laid  on  the  how  or  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  were  part- 
ly within  and  partly  without  the  frame  of  the  hull,  just  as  a  ship's  bowsprit 
is  at  present.  For  the  length  of  six  cubits,  whether  from  the  prow,  as  Do- 
bree  understands  it,  or  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  epotides,  '  they  sup- 
ported these  cheeks  by  a  set  of  spars  (dyTijpi'oas)  that  went  from  the  cheeks 
to  the  ship's  side,  both  inside  and  outside  the  ship.'  " — Arnold. 
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inside  and  outside  the  vessel ;  in  the  very  same  way  as  the 
Corinthians  had  equipped  their  ships  ahead  against  the  squa- 
dron at  Naupactus,  and  then  proceeded  to  engage  it.  For  the 
Syracusans  thought  that  in  this  way  they  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage against  the  Athenian  vessels,  which  were  not  in  the 
same  manner  built  to  resist  them,  but  were  slight  ahead,  (because 
they  did  not  charge  prow  to  prow  so  much  as  on  the  side,  after 
taking  a  circuit ;)  and,  moreover,  that  the  battle  being  fought 
in  the  larger  harbour,  against  a  great  number  of  ships  in  no 
great  space,  would  be  in  their  favour ;  for  that  by  charging 
stem  to  stem  they  would  stave  in  their  prows,  striking  as 
they  would  with  solid  and  stout  beaks  against  hollow  and  weak 
ones.  Nor  would  the  Athenians  in  their  narrow  room  have 
opportunity  'of  sailing  round  or  cutting  thi'ough  their  line, 
the  manoeuvres  of  their  naval  science  in  which  they  most  con- 
fided ;  for  they  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  would 
not  allow  them  to  cut  through  their  line,  and  the  want  of  room 
would  prevent  their  making  a  circuit.  And  what  was  before 
thought  to  be  want  of  skill  in  masters,  namely,  to  charge  stem 
to  stem,  was  the  very  method  they  would  chiefly  adopt ;  for 
they  would  have  the  advantage  in  it ;  as  the  Athenians,  if 
forced  out  of  the  line,  would  have  no  means  of  backing  water 
in  any  direction  but  towards  shore,  and  that,  too,  at  only  a  short 
distance  from  them,  and  for  a  short  space,  namely,  just  oppo- 
site their  own  encampment.  The  rest  of  the  harbour  they 
should  themselves  command  ;  and  the  enemy,  if  forced  at  any 
point,  by  crowding  together  into  a  confined  space,  and  all  to 
the  same  point,  would  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  be  thrown 
into  confusion ;  (the  very  thing,  indeed,  which  most  hurt  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  sea-fights,  since  they  had  not,  like  the 
Syracusans,  the  power  of  retreating  over  the  whole  harbour.) 
And  as  for  making  a  circuit  into  clearer  sea-room,  since  they 
themselves  commanded  the  entrance  from,  and  the  retreat 
into,  the  open  deep,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  espe- 
cially as  Plemyrium  would  be  hostile  to  them,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  was  not  large. 

37.  Having  adopted  such  contrivances  to  suit  their  own  de- 

'  -TTtjiLirXouv — SitK-TrXovv.]     These  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the  ui>di<pov<Tii 
afterwai-ds  mentioned,  were  ditferont  methods  of  giving  the  shij)  a  momen- 
tum required  for  a  second  attack.     See  Arnold's  notes  on  I.  '19.  3,  and  II 
89.  12. 
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gree  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 
now  more  assured  in  consequence  of  their  former  battle,  the 
Syracusans  prepared  to  attack  them  at  once  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Those  of  their  land  forces  which  were  in  the  city  Gylip- 
pus  led  out  a  little  before,  and  brouslit  them  up  to  tiie  wall  of 
the  Athenians,  at  that  part  of  it  which  looked  towards  the  city  ; 
wliile  the  troops  from  the  Olympieum,  both  all  the  heavy-armed 
that  were  there,  and  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, advanced  against  tlie  wall  on  the  other  side  ;  immedi- 
ately after  whicli,  the  ships  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
sailed  out.  The  Athenians  thought  at  first  that  they  would 
make  an  attempt  on  the  land  side  alone,  but  when  they  saw 
their  fleet  also  suddenly  coming  against  them,  they  were 
thrown  into  alarm  ;  and  some  were  making  preparations  on 
and  in  front  of  the  walls  to  meet  tlie  attack,  while  otliers 
marched  out  against  those  who  with  all  speed  were  coming 
from  the  Olympieum  and  the  parts  outside  the  city — both 
horse  in  great  numbers  and  dart-men — and  others  proceeded 
to  man  the  ships,  and  at  once  ran  to  the  beach  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  And  when  they  were  manned,  they  put  out  against 
them  with  seventy-five  vessels,  those  of  the  Syracusans  being 
about  eighty  in  number. 

38.  For  a  great  part  of  the  day  they  continued  advancing 
and  retiring  and  making  attempts  upon  one  another  ;  and  when 
neither  party  could  gain  any  advantage  worth  mentioning,  ex- 
cept that  the  Syracusans  sank  one  or  two  of  tlie  Athenians' 
ships,  they  separated ;  and  the  troops  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew from  the  walls.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  remained 
quiet,  without  showing  at  all  what  were  their  plans  for  the 
future.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  battle  had 
been  a  di*awn  one,  and  expecting  that  they  would  attack  them 
again,  compelled  the  captains  to  refit  their  ships,  whichever  of 
them  had  at  all  suffered  ;  and  stationed  merchantmen  before  the 
stockade  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  sea  in  front  of  their  ships, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  enclosed  harbour.  These  vessels  he 
placed  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  that 
if  any  ship  were  hard  pressed,  it  might  have  means  of  retreat- 
ing in  safety  and  sailing  out  again  at  leisure.  The  Athenians, 
then,  continued  to  make  these  preparations  during  the  whole 
day  until  the  night. 

39.  The  day  following,  the  Syracusans  engaged  the  Athe- 
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nians  at  an  earlier  hour,  but  on  the  same  plan  of  attack,  both 
by  sea  and  by  laud.  And  being  opposed  in  the  same  manner 
with  their  ships,  they  again  continued  making  attempts  upon 
each  other  for  a  great  part  of  the  day ;  until  Aristo  son  of 
Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,  and  the  most  able  master  the  Syra- 
cusans  had,  persuaded  their  naval  commanders  to  send  to  those 
who  had  the  direction  in  the  city,  and  beg  them  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  supply  of  things  for  sale,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  sea-side  ;  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to 
compel  all  to  come  there  and  sell  them  ;  that  so  ^  they  might 
enable  them  to  land  their  seamen  and  take  their  dinner  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  their  ships,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
ao-ain  the  very  same  day  to  attack  the  Athenians,  when  they 
were  not  expecting  it. 

40.  They,  then,  in  compliance  with  this  request  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  the  market  was  prepared :  upon  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  suddenly  backed  water  and  sailed  to  the  city,  landing 
immediately,  and  taking  their  dinner :  while  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  they  had  retreated  to  the  city  because  they 
Avere  worsted  by  them,  went  ashore  at  their  leisure,  and  were 
engaged  both  with  other  matters  and  with  providing  their  din- 
ner, imagining  that  for  that  day  at  least  they  would  not  have 
to  fight  again.  But  the  Syracusans  having  suddenly  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  against  them  a  second  time  ;  while  they, 
in  much  confusion,  and  most  of  them  unrefreshed,  went  on 
board  without  any  order,  and  with  great  difficulty  put  off  to 
meet  them.  For  some  time  they  forbore  from  attacking  each 
other,  and  stood  on  their  guard  ;  but  afterwards  the  Athenians 
did  not  choose  through  their  own  act  to  be  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue by  waiting  there,  but  to  attack  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  so  they  advanced  with  a  cheer,  and  commenced  the 
action.  The  Syracusans  received  them,  and  charging  with 
their  ships  stem  to  stem,  as  they  had  determined  beforehand, 
with  their  beaks  equipped  as  they  were,  they  stove  in  the 
Athenian  vessels  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  foreships, 
while  the  dart-men  fighting  on  their  decks  inflicted  great 
damage  on  the  Athenians,  and  still  more  those  Syracusans  who 
were  sailing  about  in  their  small  boats,  falling  close  in  upon 

'  auToTt.]  "  According  to  the  rule  triven  in  the  note  on  III.  98.  1,  the 
dative  expresses  the  action  in  its  relation  to  another  party,  namely,  the  Sy- 
racusan  government." — Arnold.  ' 
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the  oars  of  tlie  enemy's  ships,  sailin;!  up  to  their  sides,  and 
thence  discharginj!;  their  darts  upon  the  seamen. 

41.  At  length,  by  fighting  in  this  way  with  all  their  might, 
the  Syracusans  gained  the  victory,  and  tlie  Athenians  turned 
and  fled  between  the  merchantmen  into  their  own  station. 
The  Syracusan  ships  pursued  them  as  far  as  those  vessels  ;  but 
tlien  the  beams  that  were  hung  from  tlie  merchantmen  over 
the  passages  between  them,  with  '  dolphins  attached  to  them, 
stopped  their  progress.  Two,  however,  elated  by  their  victory, 
came  up  close  to  them,  and  were  destroyed,  one  of  them  being 
captured  with  its  crew.  After  the  Syracusans  had  sunk  seven 
Athenian  ships  and  disabled  many  more,  having  taken  some 
of  the  men  prisoners  and  killed  others,  they  retired,  and  erect- 
ed trophies  for  both  the  engagements ;  entertaining  now  a 
confident  hope  that  by  sea  they  were  very  decidedly  superior, 
and  thinking  that  they  should  conquer  the  enemy's  land  forces 
also.  Accordingly  they  began  to  prepare  for  making  another 
attack  in  both  ways. 

42.  At  this  time  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  succours  from  Athens,  consisting  of  above  seventy- 
tliree  siiips  (including  the  foreign  ones)  and  about  five  tiiou- 
sand  lieavy-armed  of  their  own  and  tlie  allies,  witli  dart-men, 
both  Grecian  and  barbarian,  not  a  few,  slingers,  bow-men,  and 
the  rest  of  the  armament  on  a  large  scale.  No  slight  con- 
sternation was  produced  at  the  moment  amongst  the  SjTacu- 
sans  and  tlieir  allies,  at  the  thought  that  they  were  to  have 
no  final  deliverance  from  their  dangers,  seeing  that  there  was 
newly  come,  none  the  less  for  the  fortification  of  Decelea, 
an  armament  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  first,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Athenians  appeared  great  on  all  sides ;  while  in 
the  former  Athenian  forces  fresh  confidence  (considering  their 
late  misfortunes)  had  now  sprung  up.  Demosthenes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  thought  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  hira  to  waste  the  time,  and  so  to  experience  the 
fate  which  Nicias  had  done.  For  although  that  general  spread 
terror  on  his  first  arrival,  he  was  despised,  through  not  imme- 
diately attacking  Syracuse,  but  spending  the  winter  at  Catana, 
and  Gylippus  anticipated  his  success  by  arriving  with  forces 
from  the  Peloponnese,  which  the  Syracusans  would  never  have 
sent  for  at  all  if  he  had  immediately  attacked  them  ;  for  while 

'i.e.  heavy  weights  made  something  in  the  form  of  that  fish. 
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fancying  themselves  a  match  for  him,  they  would  at  once  have 
discovered  their  inferiority,  and  have  been  invested ;  so  that, 
even  if  tliey  had  sent  for  them,  tliey  would  not  then  have  done 
them  tlie  same  service.     Reviewing  these  things,  tlien,  and 
thinking  that  he  himself  too  was  decidedly  most  formidable 
to  the  adversary  at  the  present  time,  even  the  very  first  day, 
Demosthenes  wished,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  present  dismay  of  their  forces.     And  seeing 
that  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  had 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  circumvallating  them,  was  but 
a  single  one,  and  that  if  any  one  had  carried  the  ascent  to  Epi- 
poliB,  and  then  the  camp  on  it,  the  work  might  easily  be  taken, 
(for  no  one  at  all  would  so  much  as  wait  his  attack,)  he  was  in 
a   hurry  to  make  the  attempt.     And  this  he  thought  was  his 
shortest  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  for  he  Avould 
either  gain  possession  of  Syracuse  by  succeeding  in  his  design, 
or  lead  back  the  armament,  and  not  exhaust  for  no  purpose  both 
the  Athenians  who  joined  the  expedition  and  the  whole  state. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Athenians  went  out  and  ravaged 
a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  about  the  Anapus,  and  were 
superior  in  force,  as  they  had   originally  been,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea :  (for  in  neither  way  did  the  Syracusans  come  out 
against  them,  except  with  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  from  the 
Olympieum.) 

43.  Afterwards,  Demosthenes  resolved  first  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  counter-work  Avith  engines.  But  when  the 
engines,  after  he  had  brought  them  up,  were  burnt  by  the 
enemy  who  were  making  a  defence  from  the  wall,  and  they 
were  beaten  back  when  charging  at  many  points  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer ;  but  having 
gained  the  assent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  he  liad  formed,  he  proceeded  to  the  attempt 
on  EpipoliE.  Now,  in  the  day-time  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
ibr  them  to  approach  and  make  the  ascent  unobserved.  But 
having  issued  orders  for  five  days'  provisions,  and  taken  aU 
the  stone-masons  and  carpenters,  with  all  the  other  apparatus 
besides,  both  arrows  and  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary 
ibr  them,  sliould  they  succeed,  to  have  while  they  were  build- 
ing, he  himself,  witli  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  took  the  whole 
force,  after  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  advanced  against 
Epipolaj,  Nicias  being  left  behind  in  tlie  lines.     When  they 
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had  come  up  to  the  hill  on  the  side  of  Euryelus,  the  same  way 
that  the  former  army  also  had  in  the  lirst  instance  made  the 
ascent,  they  escaped  the  observation  of  tlie  Syracusan  guard, 
and  having  gone  to  the  fort  of  the  Syracusans  which  was  there, 
they  took  it,  and  put  part  of  tlie  garrison  to  the  sword.  But 
the  greater  part  fled  immediately  to  the  camps,  (of  which  there 
were  three  on  Epipola?,  in  outworks,  one  composed  of  the  Sy- 
racusans, one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  their  allies,) 
and  informed  them  of  tlie  attack,  and  told  it  to  the  six  Imn- 
dred  Syracusans  who  had  formed  the  original  guard  at  this 
part  of  EpipoliJe.  They  immediately  went  against  them  ;  and 
Demosthenes  and  the  Atlienians  falling  in  with  them,  routed 
them,  though  they  made  a  spirited  resistance.  They  then 
immediately  pressed  on,  that  they  might  not  be  retarded  in 
their  present  eagerness  for  accomplishing  the  objects  they 
had  come  for :  while  others  of  them  proceeded,  as  their  first 
measure,  to  take  the  counter-wall  of  tlie  Syracusans,  and  pull 
down  its  battlements.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as 
well  as  Gylippus  and  his  division,  went  to  the  rescue  from  the 
outworks  ;  and  as  thev  had  had  this  darincc  attack  made  on 
them  in  the  night,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  in  some  dis- 
may, and  were  at  first  compelled  to  retreat.  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  now  advancing  in  greater  confusion,  as  having 
gained  vhe  victory,  and  were  anxious  to  pass  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible through  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  that  they  might  not  rally  again  through  their 
relaxing  in  the  attack ;  the  Boeotians  were  the  first  to  oppose 
them,  and  both  broke  them  by  their  charge,  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

44.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  in  much  disorder 
and  perplexity ;  but  on  this  subject  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
ascertain  from  either  side,  in  what  way  each  event  occurred. 
For  in  the  day-time  the  parties  engaged  have,  indeed,  a  clearer 
knowledge,  though  not  a  perfect  one  even  then,  for  each  man 
barely  knows  what  happens  in  his  own  part  of  the  field.  But 
in  a  night  engagement,  (and  this  was  the  only  one  which  oc- 
curred between  great  armies  during  this  war,)  how  could 
any  one  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  any  thing  ?  For 
though  there  was  a  bright  moon,  they  only  saw  one  another 
(as  was  natural  they  should  by  moonlight)  so  as  to  discern  the 
form  of  the  body  before  them,  but  to  mistrust  their  knowledge 
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of  its  being  that  of  a  friend.  And  there  were  no  few  heavy- 
armed  on  each  side  moving  in  a  narrow  space.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  some  were  even  now  being  defeated,  and 
others  coming  up  unconquered  for  their  first  attack,  A  large 
part,  too,  of  the  rest  of  their  forces  had  only  just  ascended, 
and  others  were  still  ascending ;  so  that  they  did  not  know  on 
what  point  to  advance.  For  in  consequence  of  the  rout  which 
had  taken  place,  every  thing  in  front  was  now  in  confusion, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  orders  through  the  uproar.  For 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  on  gaining  the  advantage, 
were  cheering  each  other  witli  no  little  shouting,  (it  being 
impossible  during  the  night  to  express  thenaselves  in  any 
other  way,)  and  at  the  same  time  were  receiving  the  charge  of 
their  assailants :  and  the  Athenians  were  in  search  of  one 
another,  and  thought  that  whoever  met  them  was  a  foe,  even 
though  he  might  be  a  friend,  belonging  to  those  who  were 
now  flying  back.  And  by  their  frequently  asking  for  the 
watchword,  because  they  could  not  by  any  other  means  dis- 
tinguish them,  they  both  caused  great  confusion  on  their  own 
side  by  all  asking  at  once,  and  made  it  known  to  the  enemy ; 
while  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  so  easily  dis- 
cover, because,  as  they  were  victorious  and  not  dispersed, 
they  were  better  recognised  by  each  other.  So  that  if  they 
fell  in  with  any  of  the  enemy  with  the  advantage  of  numbers 
on  their  own  side,  the  Syracusans  escaped  from  them,  inas- 
much as  they  knew  the  Athenian  watchword ;  but  if  they 
themselves  [in  such  a  case]  did  not  answer,  they  were  put  to 
the  sword.  But  what  especially  and  in  the  greatest  degree 
hurt  them,  was  the  singing  of  their  hymns  ;  for  as  it  was  very 
similar  on  each  side,  it  occasioned  perplexity.  For  the  Ar- 
gives,  the  Corcyraeans,  and  all  of  the  Dorian  race  that  were 
with  the  Athenians,  struck  terror  into  them  whenever  they 
rai.sed  their  pa^an  ;  and  so  did  the  enemy  likewise.  Thus  having 
at  last,  when  once  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  come  into 
collision  with  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  army,  friends 
with  friends,  and  countrymen  with  countrymen,  they  were  not 
only  full  of  fear,  but  even  closed  in  battle  with  each  other, 
and  were  with  difficulty  parted.  And  now,  as  they  were 
being  pursued,  the  greater  part  threw  themselves  down  the 
clifls,  and  perished  ;  as  the  way  down  again  from  EpipoUe  was 
narrow.     And  when  those  who  escaped  irom  the  heights  had 
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reached  the  plain,  though  many  of  them,  especially  such  as 
belonged  to  the  former  armament,  through  their  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  the  localities  escaped  safely  to  tlie  camp,  some 
of  those  who  had  lately  arrived  lost  their  way,  and  wandered 
about  the  country  ;  and  these,  when  it  was  day,  the  Syracusan 
horse  intercepted,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one 
on  Epipolae,  where  the  enemy's  approaches  had  been  made,  an<l 
the  other  on  the  spot  where  the  Boeotians  first  withstood  them  ; 
while  the  Athenians  recovered  their  dead  under  truce.  No 
few  were  killed,  both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  though 
still  more  arms  were  taken  than  in  proportion  to  the  numbi  r 
of  the  dead  :  for  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  leap  down  tlic 
cliffs  unencumbered  by  their  shields,  though  some  perished, 
yet  others  escaped  with  their  lives. 

46.  After  tliis,  the  Syracusans  being  again,  as  before,  re- 
stored to  confidence  on  the  strength  of  such  unexpected  good 
fortune,  despatched  Sicanus  with  iifteen  ships  to  Acragas, 
which  was  torn  by  frictions,  to  induce  the  city  to  join  tliem,  if 
he  could :  while  Gylippus  again  went  by  land  to  the  other 
parts  of  Sicily  to  bring  more  forces,  being  in  hope  of  even 
taking  the  Athenian  lines  by  storm,  since  the  affair  on  EpipoLt 
had  turned  out  as  it  did. 

47.  The  Atlienian  commanders,  in  the  mean  time,  consulteil 
on  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  tliem,  and  on  the  want  of 
vigour  which  at  present  on  all  accounts  prevailed  in  their 
camp ;  seeing  that  they  were  both  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  that  the  soldiers  were  annoyed  by  their  stay  in  the 
country.  For  they  were  suffering  witli  sickness  from  two  dif- 
ferent causes,  both  because  this  was  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  men  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and  at  the  same  time, 
too,  because  the  position  in  which  they  were  encamped  was 
marshy  and  unfovourable  ;  while  they  were  also  distressed  be- 
cause every  thing  else  appeared  hopeless  to  them.  Demosthenes, 
then,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer  ; 
but,  according  to  the  plan  witli  wliich  he  had  hazarded  the  attack 
on  EpipolcT?,  since  that  had  failed,  he  gave  his  vote  for  departing, 
and  not  wasting  the  time,  while  the  sea  might  yet  be  crossed, 
and  while,  as  regarded  forces,  they  might  command  the  supe- 
riority with  the  squadron  tliat  had  lately  joined  them,  at  any 
rate.     He  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
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state  to  carry  on  the  war  against  those  who  were  building 
fortresses  for  their  annoyance  in  their  own  country,  than 
against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it  was  no  longer  easy  to  sub- 
due :  nor,  again,  was  it  right  for  them  to  waste  large  sums  of 
money  to  no  purpose  by  continuing  the  siege.  Such,  then, 
was  the  view  entertained  by  Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  however,  though  he  too  considered  their  cir- 
cumstances to  be  bad,  yet  did  not  wish  to  display  their  weak- 
ness by  words,  nor  that  they  should  become  a  laughing-stock 
to  their  enemies  by  voting  for  the  retreat  openly,  and  in  '  con- 
junction with  many;  for  so  they  would  far  less  elude  their 
observation  in  executing  it,  whenever  they  might  wish.  To  a 
certain  extent  also  the  affairs  of  the  enemy,  judging  from 
what  he,  more  than  others,  knew  of  them,  still  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  worse  than  their  own,  should  tliey 
persist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  ;  for  so  they  would  exhaust 
them  by  want  of  funds  ;  especially,  too,  as  they  had  now,  with 
their  present  fleet,  a  more  extensive  command  of  the  sea.  A 
party  in  Syracuse  also,  which  wished  to  surrender  the  city  to 
the  Athenians,  was  sending  messengers  to  him,  and  urging 
him  not  to  raise  the  siege.  Knowing  these  things,  then,  he 
was  in  fact  waiting  because  he  was  still  inclined  both  ways,  and 
wished  to  see  his  course  more  clearly ;  but  in  the  speech 
openly  made  by  him  on  that  occasion  he  said,  "  that  he  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  forces  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  put  up  with  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
generals — their  returning,  he  meant,  without  a  vote  from  them- 
selves to  authorize  it.  Besides,  those  who  would  vote  in 
their  case,  would  not  give  their  verdict  from  seeing  the  facts, 
as  they  themselves  had  done,  instead  of  hearing  them  from  the 
invectives  of  others ;  but  whatever  calumnies  any  clever 
speaker  threw  upon  them,  by  those  would  they  be  persuaded. 
Many  too,  nay,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  present  on 
the  spot,  who  were  now  clamouring  about  their  perilous  condi- 
tion, would,  he  said,  on  arriving  there,  raise  the  very  contrary 
clamour,  namely,  that  their  generals  had  utterly  betrayed  them 
for  money,  when  they  returned.  For  himself,  then,  he  did  not 
wish  (knowing  as  he  did  the  Athenian  character  and  temper) 
to  die  under  a  dishonourable  charge  and  by  an  unjust  sentence 

•  /u£T«  TToWttij',]  i.  e.  with  the  Taxiarchs  and  Trierarchs,  who  attended 
when  a  regular  council  of  war  was  held.     Compare  ch.  50.  3. 
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at  the  hands  of  the  Atlienians,  rather  than  run  the  risk,  in  his 
own  individual  case,  of  meeting  his  fate  at  the  liands  of  the 
enemy,  if  it  must  be  so.  As  for  tlie  affairs  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  he  knew  that  they  were  in  a  still  worse  condition  tlian 
their  own.  For  supporting  mercenaries  as  they  had  to  do  with 
their  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  spending  them  on  guard- 
posts,  and  maintaining,  moreover,  a  large  navy,  as  they  had 
now  done  for  more  than  a  year,  they  were  in  some  respects  ill 
provided,  and  in  others  would  be  still  more  at  a  loss,  as  they 
had  already  expended  two  luindred  talents,  and  still  owed 
many  more  ;  and  should  they  lose  any  part  wliatever  of  their 
present  forces  through  not  giving  them  supplies,  their  cause 
would  be  ruined,  as  it  was  supported  by  voluntary  aid,  rather 
than  by  compulsory  exertions,  like  theirs.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  they  must  continue  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
not  go  away  defeated  in  point  of  money,  wherein  they  were 
decidedly  superior." 

49.  Such  were  the  views  which  Nicias^was  positive  in 
stating,  from  having  gained  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Syracuse,  and  tlu'ir  want  of  money  ;  and  be- 
cause there  were  some  who  were  desirous  that  the  state  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  were  sending  mes- 
sages to  him  not  to  abandon  the  siege ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
'  because  he  was  influenced  by  confidence  in  his  fleet,  at  any 
rate  more  than  before.     Demosthenes,  however,  would  not  at 


'  6ap<Ti]tTii  KpnTijOfis.]  I  have  piven  what  appears  to  me  the  only  sense 
that  this  participle  can  bear,  though  diH'ercnt  from  any  that  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  othei-s.  Compare  the  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  verb 
iia-a-iiuai,  in  the  sense  of  "  yielding,"  or  "  Ri-s-ing  way  to,"  e.  g.  III.  38.  .5, 
vSoi/ti  7ia-au)u.tvoi;  and  with  a  genitive,  IV.  37.  1,  iirrat^^iiiv  tov  irapovTov 
Stivov.  If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  neither  this  meaning,  "  nor  " 
(to  use  the  words  of  Arnold)  "  any  other,  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  the 
text  as  it  now  stands,"  I  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  rather  bolder  emend- 
ation than  the  mere  substitution  of  KpaTwdti^,  which  Bauer  and  so  many 
others  after  him  have  admitted,  but  which,  as  Poppo  observes,  leaves  the  pas- 
sage scarcely  less  strange  in  its  phraseologj'  than  before.  From  the  fact  that 
six  ^ISS.  have  -/  au,  instead  of  yoiiv,  it  seems  j^robable  that  an  infinitive 
mood  originally  formed  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  I  venture  therefore  to  pro- 
pose the  following  correction:  kol  iina  toIs  yovv  (or  y  av,  whichever  may 
be  preferred)  vavaiv  ii  -rrpoTipov  tiapariaav  KpaTti<Ttiv,  taking  KpuTV'mf  in 
the  same  absolute  sense  as  KouTtTv  has  already  borne  in  a  veiy  similar  pas- 
sage, ch.  47.  3.  If  the  objections  urged  by  GoUer  against  understanding  /x<~i\- 
\ov  before  v  be  thought  valid,  his  correction  »;  maybe  admitted;  "  from  feel- 
ing confident  that  they  should  at  any  rate  have  the  advantage  at  sea,  as  they 
had  formerly; "  i.  e.  before  their  recent  defeat  in  the  naval  engagement. 
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all  listen  to  the  proposal  for  continuing  the  siege ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  not  to  withdraw  the  forces  without  a 
decree  from  the  Athenians,  but  to  remain  in  the  country,  he 
said  that  they  should  either  remove  to  Thapsus  and  do  so,  or 
to  Cataua,  where  they  could  overrun  with  their  troops  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  support  themselves  by  ravaging 
their  enemies'  property,  and  so  might  injure  them;  while  at 
the  same  time  with  their  fleet  they  would  fight  their  battles 
on  the  open  deep,  and  not  in  a  confined  space,  which  was 
more  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  with  spacious  sea- 
room,  where  their  skill  would  be  of  service  to  them,  and  they 
wouM  have  an  opportunity  of  retreating  and  advancing  in  no 
narrow  and  circumscribed  space,  both  on  putting  out  and 
coming  to  land.  In  a  word,  he  did  not,  he  said,  at  all  ap- 
prove of  remaining  in  their  present  position,  but  of  removing 
immediately  without  delay.  Eurymedon  also  supported  him 
in  this  view.  But  as  Nicias  objected  to  it,  a  degree  of  diffi- 
dence and  hesitation  was  produced  in  them,  and  a  suspicion 
also  that  Nicias  might  be  so  positive  from  knowing  something 
more  than  he  expressed.  The  Athenians,  then,  in  this  way 
lingered  on,  and  remained  where  they  were. 

50.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  had  come  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  though  Sicanus  had  failed  in  winning  Acragas,  (for 
while  he  was  still  at  Gela,  the  party  '  friendly  to  the  Syracusans 
had  been  driven  out ;)  yet  Gylippus  came  with  fresh  troops 
raised  from  the  I'est  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy-armed  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  Peloponnese  in  the  spring,  on  board 
the  merchantmen,  and  had  arrived  at  Selinus  from  Libya.  For 
when  they  had  been  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Libya,  and  the  Cy- 
rena^ans  had  given  them  two  triremes,  and  pilots  for  their  voy- 
age, during  their  passage  along  shore  they  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Euesperitai,  who  were  being  besieged  by  the  Libyans, 
and  defeated  the  latter  people  ;  and  after  coasting  along  thence 
to  Neapolis,  an  emporium  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  which  the 
distance  is  shortest  to  Sicily,  namely,  a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a 
night,  they  crossed  over  there  from  that  place,  and  arrived  at 
Selinus.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  Syracusans  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  Athenians  again  on  both  sides,  by  sea  and 
by  land.     When  the  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  LitcTuUy,  "  the  party  for  the  Syracusans,  for  friendship  with  them,"  as 
Arnold  renders  it.     See  his  note. 
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saw  that  a  fresh  force  had  joined  them,  and  that  their  own 
circumstances  at  the  same  time  were  not  improving,  but  were 
daily  becoming  worse,  and  most  especially  were  depressed 
through  the  sickness  of  the  men,  they  repented  of  not  having 
removed  before.  And  as  eveh  Nicias  did  not  now  oppose 
them  in  the  same  degree,  except  by  begging  them  not  openly 
to  vote  on  the  question,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  they 
could,  for  all  to  sail  out  of  their  station,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  signal  should  be  given.  And  when,  after  all  was  in 
readiness,  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  away,  the  moon 
was  eclipsed  ;  for  it  happened  to  be  at  the  full.  The  greater 
part  therefore  of  the  Athenians  urged  the  generals  to  stop, 
regarding  the  matter  with  religious  scruple ;  and  Nicias  (for 
he  was  somewhat  over  addicted  to  superstition,  and  such  feel- 
ings,) declared  that  he  would  not  now  so  much  as  consider  the 
matter,  with  a  view  to  moving,  until,  as  the  soothsayers  di- 
rected, he  had  waited  tlu'iee  nine  days.  And  so  tlie  Athenians, 
having  been  stopped  on  this  account,  remained  in  the  country. 

51.  When  tlie  Syracusans,  too,  heard  this,  they  were  much 
more  stimulated  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  against  tlie  Athe- 
nians, since  they  themselves  had  now  confessed  that  tliey  were 
no  longer  their  superiors,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  (for  they 
would  not  else  have  meditated  sailing  away ;)  and  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  did  not  wish  them  to  go  and  settle  in  any 
other  part  of  Sicily,  and  so  to  be  more  diflicult  to  make  war 
upon  ;  but  were  desirous  of  forcing  them  to  a  sea-figlit  there, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  position  that  was  advantageous  to 
themselves.  They  manned  their  ships  therefore,  and  prac- 
tised as  many  days  as  they  thought  sufficient.  And  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  on  the  first  day  they 
assaulted  the  Athenian  lines  ;  and  a  small  division  of  their 
heavy-armed  and  horse  having  sallied  forth  against  them 
through  certain  gateways,  they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  routed  and  pursued  them  back ;  and  as  the  en- 
trance was  narrow,  the  Athenians  lost  seventy  horses,  and 
some  few  heavy-armed. 

52.  On  that  day,  then,  the  army  of  the  Syracusans  drew 
off;  but  on  the  next  they  both  sailed  out  with  their  ships, 
seventy-six  in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  with 
their  troops  against  the  walls.  The  Athenians  put  out  to  meet 
them  with  eighty-six  ships,  and  closed  and  fought  with  them. 
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Now  when  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  and  wished  to  surround  the  ships  of  the  enemy, 
had  sailed  out  from  the  Une  too  much  towards  the  shore  ;  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  after  first  defeating  the  centre  of 
the  AthenianSj^  intercepted  him  also  in  the  bottom  and  furthest 
recess  of  the  harbour,  and  both  killed  him,  and  destroyed  the 
ships  that  were  following  him.  After  which  the  Syracusans 
closely  pursued  all  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  drove 
them  ashore. 

53.  When  Gylippus  saw  the  enemy's  ships  defeated,  and 
carried  beyond  the  stockades  and  tlieir  own  station,  wishing  to 
cut  off  the  men  that  were  landing  from  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  might  more  easily  tow  off  the  vessels,  through  the 
land  being  in  possession  of  their  friends,  he  ran  down  to  meet 
them  at  the  break-water  with  some  part  of  his  army.  The 
Tyrrhenians  (for  it  was  they  who  were  keeping  guard  at  this 
point)  seeing  them  coming  on  in  disorder,  advanced  towards 
them,  and  fell  upon  and  routed  their  van,  and  drove  them  into 
what  was  called  the  marsh  of  Lysimelea.  Afterwards,  when 
the  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  now  come  up 
in  greater  numbers,  the  Athenians  also  advanced  against 
them,  being  afraid  for  their  ships,  and  entered  into  action  with 
them,  and  defeated  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  killing 
a  few  heavy-armed.  They  saved  also  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  ships,  and  brought  them  together  alongside  their 
station  ;  eighteen  of  them,  however,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  captured,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword.  Wishing 
also  to  burn  the  rest  of  them,  they  filled  an  old  merchantman 
with  faggots  and  pine-wood,  and  having  thrown  fire  into  it, 
and  the  wind  blowing  i-ight  on  the  Athenians,  they  let  the 
vessel  drift  towards  them.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  for  their 
ships,  contrived,  on  the  other  hand,  means  for  checking  and 
extinguishing  it ;  and  having  stopped  the  flames  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  merchantman,  they  thus  escaped  the  danger. 

54.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy,  both  for 
their  sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed 
above,  at  the  wall,  where  they  also  took  the  horses  ;  while  the 
Athenians  did  the  same  for  the  rout  of  those  of  the  infantry 
whom  the  Tyrrhenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for  that 
which  they  themselves  effected  with  the  rest  of  their  army. 

55.  When  the  victory  had  now  been  so  decisive  on  the  side 
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of  the  Syracusans,  even  at  sea,  (for  before  tliis  tliey  were 
afraid  of  the  ships  newly  come  with  Demosthenes,)  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency ;  and  great  was 
their  disappointment,  but  far  greater  still  their  regret,  for 
having  made  the  expedition.  For  these  were  the  only  states 
they  had  hitherto  attacked  with  institutions  similar  to  their 
own,  and  living  under  a  democracy  like  themselves  ;  possess- 
ing, too,  ships,  and  horses,  and  greatness  :  and  as  they  were 
not  able  either  to  introduce  any  change,  as  regarded  their 
government,  to  create  dissension  among  them,  by  which  they 
might  have  been  brought  over,  nor  to  elfect  that  by  means  of 
their  forces,  (though  '  they  were  far  superior,)  but  had  failed 
in  most  of  their  attempts,  they  were  even  before  this  event  in 
perplexity  ;  and  after  they  were  defeated  even  at  sea,  which 
tliey  could  never  have  expected,  they  were  fur  more  so  still. 

56.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  began 
to  sail  without  fear  along  the  harbour,  and  determined  to  close 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Atlienians  might  not  in  future  sail  out, 
even  if  they  wished  it,  unobserved  by  them.  For  they  were 
no  longer  attending  to  their  own  preservation  merely,  but  also 
to  the  prevention  of  the  enemy's  escape  ;  thinking  (as  was  the 
fact)  that  with  tlieir  present  resources  their  own  cause  was 
decidedly  the  stronger  ;  and  that  if  they  could  conquer  the 
Athenians  and  tlieir  allies  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  victory 
would  appear  a  glorious  one  tor  them  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
For  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  some  in  that  case  were  straight- 
way liberated,  and  others  released  from  fear,  (as  the  remaining 
power  of  tlie  Athenians  would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the 
war  that  would  afterwards  be  waged  against  them  ;)  while 
tiiey  themselves  also,  being  regarded  as  the  authors  of  this, 
would  be  greatly  admired,  both  by  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  and 
by  posterity.  And  the  contest  was  indeed  worth  encountering, 

•  Kp£t'(T(Tous.]  I  have  taken  tliis  as  a  nomiuative  case,  with  Arnold  and 
others,  rather  than  as  an  accusative,  as  Poppo  is  inclined  to  do  in  liis  larger 
edition;  because  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  beginning  of 
their  opciMtions  is  quite  evident  from  many  other  passages,  even  besides  those 
referred  to  in  Ai'nold's  note  ;  and  the  use  of  the  participle  £Tre\6oi/Tss  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  is  more  suitable  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
than  to  the  later  period  of  it,  when  the  Syracusans  could  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  superior  to  their  assailants.  Besides,  ovti^  is  found  after  Kpeicrcov^  in 
three  of  the  MSS.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  t/c  TruiiacrKtvij^,  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  TrporrayttyOaL  understood  from  the  preceding  irpocrv- 
yovTo,  as  Bloomfield  observes  in  the  note  to  his  translation. 
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both  on  these  grounds,  and  because  they  were  winning  the 
victory,  not  only  over  the  Athenians,  but  over  the  other 
numerous  allies  also  ;  and,  again,  not  winning  it  by  themselves, 
but  also  in  company  with  those  who  had  joined  in  assisting 
them  ;  having  taken  the  lead,  too,  with  the  Corinthians  and 
Laced.-emonians,  and  given  their  own  city  to  stand  the  first 
brunt  of  the  danger,  and  paved  the  way,  in  great  measure,  for 
their  naval  success.  For  the  greatest  number  of  nations  met 
together  at  this  single  city,  excepting  the  whole  sum  of  the 
confederates  assembled,  during  the  war,  at  the  city  of  Athens 
or  of  Lacedfemon. 

57.  For  the  following  were  the  states  on  each  side  that  re- 
paired to  Syracuse  for  the  war,  coming  against  Sicily,  or  in  its 
behalf,  to  assist  the  one  side  in  winning,  and  the  other  in 
keeping  possession  of  the  country ;  taking  their  stand  with 
one  another,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  right,  or  of  kindred, 
but  as  they  were  each  circumstanced  with  respect  either  to 
expediency  or  to  necessity.  The  Athenians  themselves  went 
willingly,  as  lonians  against  the  Dorians  of  Syracuse  ;  and 
with  them  went,  as  their  colonists,  having  the  same  language 
and  institutions  as  themselves,  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and 
^ginetans,  who  '  then  occupied  ^gina  ;  as  also  the  Hestia^ans, 
who  inhabited  Hestiiiea,  in  Boeotia.  Of  the  rest,  some  were 
serving  with  them  as  subjects  ;  others  in  consequence  of  their 
alliance,  although  independent ;  and  others  as  mercenaries. 
Amongst  their  subjects  and  tributaries  were  the  Eretrians, 
Chalcidians,  Styrians,  and  Carystians,  of  Eubcea.  From  the 
islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians :  from  Ionia, 
the  Milesians,  Samnians,  and  Chians.  Of  these,  the  Chians 
joined  as  independent  allies,  not  being  subject  to  tribute,  but 
supplying  ships.  All  these  were  chiefly  lonians,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Athenians,  except  the  Carystians,  who  were 
Dryopes  ;  and  though  subject,  and  going  from  necessity,  ^ still 
they  followed  at  any  rate  as  lonians  against  Dorians.  Besides 
these,  there  were  of  iEolic  race,  the  Methymna^ans,  subject  to 
supplying  ships  but  not  tribute  ;  and  the  Tenedians  and  JEni- 
ans,  who  were  tributaries.    These,  although  Cohans,  were  by 

'  Implying  that  the  present  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  it. 

^  'Iwvii  ye  iirl  A<upita9.]  "  That  is,  it  was  not  umiat\iral  or  irksome  to 
thorn  to  serve  against  their  natural  eneinios,  although  it  was  not  in  a  quarrel 
of  their  own." — Arnold. 
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,  compulsion  fighting  against  iEolians,  namely,  the  Boeotians, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  Syracusan  side.  But  the 
Plata^ans  alone  fought  as  Boeotians  '  right  in  the  face  of  Boeo- 
tians, as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  liatred  they  bore 
them.  Of  Rhodians  and  Cytherians,  again,  both  of  Doric  race, 
the  Cytherians,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were 
fighting  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  against  the  Lacedic- 
monians  with  Gylippus ;  while  the  Rhodians,  who  were  Ar- 
gives  by  race,  were  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  were  Dorians,  and  the  Geloans,  who  were  even 
their  own  colonists,  serving  with  the  Syracusans.  Of  tlie 
islanders  around  the  Peloponnese,  the  Cephallenians  and  Za- 
cynthians  followed,  indeed,  as  independent  allies,  but  still,  on 
account  of  their  insular  position,  rather  by  constraint,  because 
the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea.  The  Corcyraeans,  though 
not  only  Dorians  but  even  Corinthians,  followed  openly  against 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans,  tliough  colonists  of  the  one 
and  kinsmen  of  tlie  other ;  by  compulsion,  according  to  their 
specious  profession,  but  rather  with  good  will,  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  tlie  Corinthians.  The  Messenians,  too,  as  they  are 
now  called,  at  Naupactus,  and  also  from  Pylus,  which  was  then 
held  by  the  Athenians,  were  taken  to  the  war.  Moreover, 
I  some  i'ew  Megarean  exiles,  owing  to  their  misfortune,  were 
'  fighting  against  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  Megareans.  Of 
the  rest  the  service  was  now  more  of  a  voluntary  nature. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  alliance,  as  out  of 
hatred  for  the  Laceda;monians,  and  for  their  own  individual 
advantage  at  the  moment,  that  the  Argives  followed  in  com- 
I  pany  of  the  Ionian  Athenians  to  fight  as  Dorians  against  Do- 
I  rians.  While  the  Mantineans,  and  other  mercenaries  from 
Arcadia,  went  as  being  accustomed  to  go  against  the  enemies 
/  who  at  any  time  were  pointed  out  to  them  ;  and  thought,  for 
!  the  sake  of  gain,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  at  that  time  came 
with  the  Corinthians,  were  no  less  than  others  their  foes. 
The  Cretans  and  ^litolians  also  came  for  consideration  of  pay  ; 
and  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Cretans,  that  although  they 
had  joined  the  Rhodians  in  founding  Gela,  they  now  came,  not 

'  KUTavTixpu.]  Such  is  perhaps  the  force  of  the  word,  in  the  absence  of 
any  instance  in  which  Thucydides  uses  it  for  ai'-riKpvi.  Otherwise  the 
meaning  of  "  absolute  "  or  "  do\viiright  Boeotians,"  would  suit  the  passage 
much  better,  as  distinguishing  between  the  Plata;ans  who  actually  lived  in 
the  country,  and  those  before  mentioned  who  were  only  colonies  from  it. 
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with  their  colonists,  but  against  tliera — not  by  choice,  but  for 
pay.  There  were  also  some  Acarnanians  who  served  as  aux- 
iliaries, partly  from  motives  of  interest,  but  mainly  as  being 
allies,  through  their  friendship  with  Demosthenes,  and  their 
good-will  towards  the  Athenians.  These,  then,  ^  were  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Ionian  gulf  Of  the  Italiots,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Thurians  and  Metapontines,  as  they  had  been  over- 
taken by  such  necessities  at  that  time,  owing  to  those  seasons 
of  faction,  joined  in  the  expedition ;  and  of  the  Siceliots,  the 
Naxians  and  Catanians.  Of  barbarians,  there  were  the  Seges- 
tans,  who  indeed  invited  them  to  their  aid,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicels ;  and  of  those  out  of  Sicily,  some  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Syracusans, 
and  some  lapygian  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the 
nations  that  were  serving  with  the  Athenians. 

58.  To  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
the  Camarinaeans,  who  lived  on  their  borders  ;  the  Geloans, 
who  lived  next  to  them  ;  and  then  (for  the  Acragantines  were 
neutral)  the  Selinuntines,  who  were  situated  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  island.  These  occupied  the  part  of  Sicily  opposite 
to  Libya,  but  the  Himeraeans  the  side  towards  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  in  which  they  are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  they  were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans.  Such 
then  were  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  that  joined  in  the 
war,  being  all  Dorians  and  independent.  Of  the  barbarians, 
there  were  the  Sicels  alone,  such  of  them  as  had  not  gone  over 
to  the  Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  beyond  the  limits  of  Sicily, 
there  were  the  Lacedcemonians,  who  supplied  a  Spartan  leader, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  Neodamodes  and  Helots  ;  (the 
term  Neodamode  being  now  equivalent  to  free  ;)  the  Corinth- 
ians, who  alone  of  all  the  allies  joined  with  both  sea  and  land 
forces ;  the  Leucadians,  also,  and  Ambraciots,  for  the  sake  of 
their  connexion  with  them  ;  while  mercenaries  were  sent  from 
Arcadia  by  the  Corinthians,  and  some  Sicyonians,  who  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  From  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
some  B(jeotians  joined  them.  Compared,  however,  with  these 
who  came  as  auxiliaries,  the  Siceliots  themselves  supplied 
larger  numbers  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  inasmuch  as 

'  xeo  'loviui  koXttci  opiX^o/itvoi,]  i.  o.  who  were  separated  by  that  sea  from 
the  Greeks  ot  Sicily  and  Italy.  Compare  VI.  13,  tous  fxiv  ^LKt\tu>TCfi,  oicnrip 
vvv  spots,  "j^wfiifoui  -jr/ods  n/iai,  ob  /x«/iTrToIs,  tio  ts  'lovuo  koX-ww,  k.  t.  X. 
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they  were  powerful  states ;  for  numerous  heavy-armed, 
ships,  and  horses,  and  an  abundant  '  crowd  besides,  were 
collected  by  them.  And  compared,  again,  with  all  the  rest 
put  together,  as  one  may  say,  the  Syracusans  by  themselves 
furnished  more  numerous  levies,  both  from  the  greatness  of 
their  city,  and  because  they  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 

59.  Such  were  the  auxiliaries  collected  on  either  side, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  all  joined  both  parties,  and  there 
were  no  subsequent  additions  to  either. 

The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  then,  reasonably  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  prize  for  them,  after  their  recent 
victory  in  the  sea-fight,  to  capture  the  whole  armament  of  the 
Athenians,  great  as  it  was,  and  not  to  let  them  escape  either 
way,  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  They  began  therefore  imme- 
diately to  close  up  the  great  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
about  eight  stades  across,  with  triremes  ranged  broadside,  and 
merchant-vessels,  and  boats,  mooring  them  with  anchors  ;  while 
they  prepared  every  thing  else,  in  case  the  Athenians  should 
still  have  courage  for  a  sea-fight,  and  entertained  no  small  de- 
signs with  regard  to  any  thing. 

60.  The  Atiieiiians.  seeing  them  closing  up  the  harbour,  and 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  other  plans,  thought  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  council.  Accordingly  the  generals  and  the 
Taxiarchs  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  difiiculties,  arising 
both  from  other  causes,  and  especially  because  they  had  nei- 
ther any  more  provisions  for  their  immediate  use,  (for,  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  sail  away,  they  had  sent  before  to 
Catana,  and  commanded  them  to  bring  them  no  longer,)  nor 
were  likely  to  have  them  in  future,  unless  they  should  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  their  lines,  and  having  enclosed 
with  a  cross  wall  just  by  the  ships  the  least  space  that  could 
be  sufficient  to  hold  their  stores  and  their  sick,  to  garrison 
that,  while  with  the  rest  of  their  troops,  making  every  one  go 
on  board,  they  manned  all  their  ships,  both  such  as  were 
sound  and  such  as  were  less  fit  for  service ;  and  after  a  naval 
engagement,  if  they  were  victorious,  to  proceed  to  Catana; 
but  if  not,  to  burn  their  siiips,  throw  themselves  into  line,  and 
retreat  by  land,  in  whatever  direction  they  would  soonest 
reach  some    friendly  town,    whether  barbarian  or   Grecian. 

'  ofiiXoi,]  i.  e.  of  light-armed  irregulars. 
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They,  then,  having  resolved  on  these  things,  acted  accordingly ; 
for  they  gradually  descended  from  their  upper  lines,  and 
manned  all  their  ships,  having  compelled  to  go  on  board  who- 
ever, even  in  any  degree,  seemed  of  age  for  rendering  service. 
Thus  there  were  manned  in  all  about  a  hundred  and  ten  ships  ; 
on  board  which  they  embarked  a  large  number  of  bow-men  and 
dart-men,  taken  from  the  Acarnanian  and  other  mercenaries, 
and  provided  every  thing  else,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them, 
when  acting  upon  a  plan  which  necessity  alone  dictated,  such 
as  the  present.  When  most  things  were  in  readiness,  Nicias, 
seeing  the  soldiers  disheartened  by  their  decided  defeat  at  sea, 
and  wishing,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
hazard  a  final  battle  as  speedily  as  possible,  a.ssembled  them, 
and  on  that  '  occasion  addressed  them  all  together  first,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

61.  "  Soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  other  allies,  the 
coming  struggle  will  be  common  alike  to  all — for  the  safety 
and  country  of  each  of  us,  no  less  than  of  the  enemy ;  since  if 
we  now  gain  a  victory  with  our  fleet,  each  one  may  see  his 
native  city  again,  wherever  it  may  be.  Nor  should  you  be 
disheartened,  or  feel  like  the  most  inexperienced  of  men,  who, 
after  failing  in  their  first  attempts,  ever  after  have  the  antici- 
pation of  their  fear  taking  the  colour  of  their  disasters.  But 
as  many  of  you  here  as  are  Athenians,  having  already  had  ex- 
perience in  many  wars,  and  all  the  allies  who  have  ever 
joined  us  in  our  expeditions,  remember  the  unexpected  results 
that  occur  in  warfare  ;  and  make  your  preparations  with  a  hope 
that  fortune  may  at  length  side  with  us,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  renew  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
numbers,  which  you  see  yourselves  to  be  so  great. 

62.  "  Now  whatever  we  saw  likely  to  be  serviceable  against 
the  confined  space  of  the  harbour,  with  reference  to  the  crowd 
of  ships  that  there  will  be,  and  the  enemy's  troops  upon  their 
decks,  from  which  we  suffered  before,  every  thing  has  now 
been  looked  to  and  prepared  by  us  also,  as  far  as  present  cir- 

'  iraoiKiXiiaaTo  tote  ttowtov.']  I  have  retained  the  old  reading  tote, 
though  all  the  editors  have  changed  it  into  ts,  because  I  think  it  i?  by  no 
means  inexpressive,  if  taken  with  TrpwTov;  the  two  words  being  intended, 
in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  speedh  addressed 
by  Nicias  "  on  that  first  occasion,"  to  all  the  troops  together,  and  that  which 
he  afterwards  addressed  to  the  trierarchs  by  themselves.    See  ch.  69.  2,  aOt^is 

TUIU  Tf)l.1]pdp)(^tliV  iva  t.Ka(TTOV  iv£.Kd\i.l,    K.   T.  \. 
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cumstances  would  allow,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  masters 
of  our  vessels.  For  great  numbers  of  bow-njen  and  dart-men 
will  go  on  board,  and  a  multitude  such  as  we  should  not  have 
used,  had  we  been  fighting  in  the  open  sea,  as  it  would  have 
interfered  with  the  display  of  our  skill  tbrough  the  weight  of  our 
ships  ;  but  in  the  present  land-fight  which  we  are  compelled 
to  make  on  board  our  ships,  these  things  will  be  of  service. 
We  have  also  ascertained  the  different  ways  in  which  we  must 
adapt  the  structure  of  our  vessels  for  opposing  theirs,  and  espe- 
cially, against  the  stoutness  of  their  cheeks,  from  which  we 
received  most  damage,  we  have  provided  grappling  irons, 
which  will  i)revent  the  ship's  retiring'  again  after  it  has  once 
charged,  if  the  soldiers  on  board  then  do  their  duty.  For  to 
this  necessity  are  we  reduced,  that  we  must  maintain  a  land- 
fight  on  board  our  Heet ;  and  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  nei- 
ther to  retire  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  do  it ;  especially 
as  the  shore,  except  so  far  as  our  troops  occupy  it,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

63.  "  Kemembering  this,  then,  you  must  fight  on  as  long  as 
you  can,  and  not  be  driven  to  land,  but  determine,  when  one 
ship  has  closed  with  another,  not  to  separate  before  you  have 
swept  ort'  the  soldiers  from  your  enemy's  deck.  And  this  ex- 
hortation I  of^er  to  the  soldiers  not  less  than  to  the  sailors,  in- 
asmuch as  this  work  belongs  more  to  those  upon  deck.  And 
we  have  still  even  now  a  general  superiority  with  our  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  advise  the  seamen,  and  entreat  them  too 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  much  dismayed  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, as  we  have  now  superior  resources  on  our  decks,  and 
a  larger  number  of  ships.  Consider,  too,  how  well  worth  pre- 
serving is  that  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  of  you,  who,  being 
hitherto  considered  as  Athenians,  even  though  you  are  not, 
from  your  knowledge  of  our  language  and  your  imitation  of 
our  customs,  were  respected  through  Greece,  and  enjoyed  no 
less  a  share  of  our  empire  as  regarded  the  benefits  you  de- 
rived from  it,  and  a  far  greater  share  as  regards  being  feared 
by  our  subjects,  and  being  secured  from  injuries.  Since  then 
you  alone,  as  free  men,  share  our  empire  with  us,  abstain,  as 
just  men,  from  now  utterly  betraying  it.  And  with  contempt 
for  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often  conquered,  and  for  Si- 

'  Ti]v  TraXii'  dvaKpovciv^  i.  e.  retiring  in  order  to  gain  the  momentum  re- 
quired for  a  fresh  attack.    See  note  on  eh.  36. 
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celiots,  none  of  whom  presumed,  while  our  fleet  was  in  fine 
condition,  so  much  as  to  stand  up  against  us,  repel  them,  and 
show  that,  even  when  attended  by  weakness  and  misfortunes, 
your  skill  is  superior  to  the  fortunate  strength  of  any  others. 

64.  "  Those  of  you,  again,  who  are  Athenians,  I  must  re- 
mind of  this  also,  that  you  left  behind  you  no  more  such  ships 
in  your  docks,  nor  so  fine  a  body  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  else  befall  you  but  victory,  your  enemies 
here  will  immediately  sail  thither,  and  those  of  our  country- 
men who  are  left  behind  there  will  be  unable  to  defencl__tli£iiL- 
selves  against  both  their  opponents  on  the  spot  and  those  who 
will  join  them;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  you  who  are  here 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  (and  you  know  with  what 
feelings  you  came  against  them,)  and  those  who  are  there  at 
home  at  that  of  the  Lacedajraonians.  Beino;  brought  then  to 
this  one  struggle  for  both  parties,  fight  bravely  now,  if  you  ever 
did  ;  and  reflect,  both  individually  and  collectively,  that  those 
of  you  Avho  will  now  be  on  board  your  ships  represent  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  all  that  is  left  of  your 
country,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens :  in  behalf  of  which, 
whatever  be  the  point  in  which  one  man  excels  another,  either 
in  science  or  courage,  on  no  other  occasion  could  he  better 
display  it,  so  as  both  to  benefit  himself  and  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  all." 

65.  Nicias  delivered  this  exhortation  to  them,  and  immedi- 
ately commanded  them  to  man  the  ships.  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  perceive,  from  the 
sight  of  their  very  preparations,  that  the  Athenians  were 
about  to  engage  them  at  sea,  and  the  device  of  throwing  the 
grappling  irons  had  also  been  previously  reported  to  them. 
They  prepared  themselves  therefore  on  all  other  points  severally, 
and  on  this  also  ;  for  they  covered  over  with  hides  their  prows 
and  a  considerable  space  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  grapple,  when  thrown,  might  slip  oiF,  and  not  obtain 
any  hold  on  them.  And  now,  when  every  thing  was  ready, 
their  generals,  together  with  Gylippus,  exhorted  them  by 
speaking  as  follows : 

66.  "That  our  former  achievements  have  been  glorious  ones, 
Syracusans  and  allies,  and  that  this  struggle  will  be  for  glo- 
rious results  in  future,  most  of  you  seem  to  us  to  be  aware, 
(for  you  would  not  else  have  devoted  yourselves  so  eagerly  to 
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it,)  and  if  any  one  is  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  he  oueht  to  be, 
we  will  prove  it  to  him.  For  when  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  this  countr}--,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  in  the  lirst  place, 
and  then,  if  they  succeeded,  for  that  of  the  Peloponnese  also, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  and  when  they  possessed  the  largest 
empire  enjoyed  hitherto,  either  by  Greeks  of  former  times  or 
of  the  present,  you  were  the  first  men  in  the  world  who  with- 
stood their  navy,  with  which  they  had  borne  down  every 
thing,  and  have  already  conquered  them  in  some  sea-fights, 
and  will  now,  in  all  probability,  conquer  them  in  this.  For 
when  men  have  been  put  down  in  that  in  which  they  claim  to 
excel,  their  opinion  of  themselves  in  future  is  far  lower  than 
if  they  had  never  entertained  such  an  idea  at  first ;  and  failing 
through  the  disappointment  of  their  boasting,  they  give  way 
even  beyond  the  degree  of  their  power.  And  such,  probably, 
is  now  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians. 

67.  "  But  in  our  case,  both  the  opinion  we  entertained  be- 
fore, and  with  which,  even  while  we  were  yet  unskilful,  we 
were  full  of  daring,  has  now  been  confirmed  ;  and  from  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  thought  that  we  must  be  the  best  seamen 
in  the  world,  since  we  have  conquered  the  best,  each  man's 
hope  is  doubled.  And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  greatest 
hope  that  supplies  also  the  greatest  spirit  for  undertakings. 
Again,  those  points  in  which  they  are  imitating  our  equip- 
ments are  familiar  to  our  habits,  and  we  shall  not  be 
•  awkward  at  each  of  them :  whereas,  on  their  side,  when 
many  soldiers  are  on  their  decks  contrary  to  their  custom,  and 
many  dart-men,  mere  -land-lubbers,  (so  to  speak,)  Acar- 
nanians  and  others,  have  gone  on  board  their  ships,  who  will 
not  so  much  as  know  how  to  discharge  their  weapons  while 
stationary,  how  can  they  avoid  swaying  the  ships,  and  falling 
all  into  confusion  amongst  themselves,  by  not  moving  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion  ?  For  neither  will  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  superior  number  of  their  ships,  (if  any  of  you 

'  dvdpfio(TToi,]  or,  as  others  take  it,  "  unprepared  against  each  of  them." 
'  X^P"'"'"'-]  ^  have  Tontured  to  use  a  rather  slanr/  term,  because  the 
qualifying  expression,  (is  il-n-tlf,  which  is  added  in  the  original,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  x^po'O'O'  ^"'is  employed  by  him  with  a  similar  meaning  of  reproach. 
The  meaning  of  CT</)d-\\to,  as  used  just  below,  seems  borrowed  from  the  un- 
steady reeling  motion  of  an  intoxicated  person ;  the  simile  used  by  the 
Psalmist  with  reference  to  mariners  tossed  in  the  storm,  "they  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  Uke  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end."  Or  it  may 
mean  to  "  embarrass." 
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be  afraid  of  tliis,  I  mean  the  idea  of  his  not  going  to  fight  them 
Avith  an  equal  number ;)  for  many  ships  in  a  small  space  will 
be  less  effective  for  executing  any  of  the  movements  they  may 
wish,  while  they  are  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  our  pre- 
parations. On  the  contrary,  be  assured  of  this,  which  is  most 
true,  according  to  the  certain  information  which  we  believe 
we  have  received.  It  is  through  the  excess  of  their  miseries, 
and  from  being  forced  to  it  by  their  present  distress,  that  they 
are  induced  to  make  a  desperate  effort ;  not  so  much  from 
confidence  in  their  resources,  as  from  hazarding  a  chance,  in 
whatever  way  they  can,  that  they  may  either  force  their  pas- 
sage and  sail  out,  or  afterwards  retreat  by  land ;  since,  at  any 
rate,  they  could  not  fare  worse  than  at  present. 

68.  "  To  avail  yourselves  then  of  such  confusion,  and  of  the 
very  fortune  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  which  has  betrayed  itself, 
let  us  close  with  them  in  wrath,  and  consider  that  the  feeling 
of  those  men  is  most  lawful,  with  regard  to  their  enemies,  who 
determine,  when  taking  vengeance  on  their  aggressor,  to  glut 
tiie  animosity  of  their  heart :  and  that  we  too  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  ourselves  on  our  foes — the  very  thing 
which  is  every  where  said  to  be  most  sweet.  For  that  they  are 
our  foes,  and  our  bitterest  foes,  you  all  know ;  inasmuch  as 
they  came  against  our  country  to  enslave  it,  and  if  they  had 
succeeded,  would  have  imposed  on  our  men  all  that  was  most 
painful ;  on  our  children  and  wives,  all  that  is  most  dishonour- 
able ;  and  on  our  whole  country,  the  title  which  is  most  de- 
grading. Wherefore  no  one  ought  to  relent,  or  deem  it  gain 
that  they  should  merely  go  away  witliout  danger  to  us.  For 
that  they  will  do  just  the  same,  even  if  they  gain  the  victory. 
But  that,  through  our  succeeding  (as  we  probably  shall  do)  in 
our  wishes,  these  men  should  be  punished,  and  should  leave  a 
more  secure  liberty  for  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  even  before 
enjoyed  that  blessing ;  this  is  a  glorious  object  to  contend  for. 
And  of  all  hazards  those  are  most  rare,  which,  while  they  cause 
least  harm  by  failure,  confer  most  advantage  by  success." 

69.  The  Syracusan  commanders  and  Gylippus  having  in 
their  turn  thus  exhorted  their  men,  immediately  manned  the 
ships  on  tlieir  side  also,  since  they  saw  that  the  Athenians 
were  doing  it.  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dismayed  at 
the  present  circumstances  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
seeing  how  great  and  how  close  at  hand  now  their  peril  was, 
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since  they  were  all  but  on  the  point  of  putting  ©ut ;  consider- 
ing, too,  (as  men  usually  feel  in  great  emergencies,)  that  in  deed 
every  thing  fell  short  of  what  tliey  would  have  it,  while  in 
word  enough  had  not  yet  been  said  by  them  ;  again  called  to 
him  each  one  of  the  Trierarchs,  addressing  them  severally  by 
their  father's  name,  their  own,  and  that  of  their  tribe ;  beg- 
ging each  one  who  enjoyed  any  previous  distinction,  from 
personal  considerations  not  to  sacrifice  it,  nor  to  obscure  those 
hereditary  virtues  for  which  his  forefathers  were  illustrious ; 
reminding  them  too  of  their  country — the  most  free  one  in 
the  world — and  the  power,  subject  to  no  man's  dictation,  which 
all  enjoyed  in  it  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  life  ;  mentioning 
other  things  also,  such  as  men  would  say  at  a  time  now  so 
critical,  not  guarding  against  being  thought  by  any  one  to 
bring  forward  old  and  hackneyed  topics,  and  such  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  all  cases  alike,  about  men's  wives  and  cliildren  and 
country's  gods,  but  loudly  appealing  to  them,  because  they 
tliink  tliey  may  be  of  service  in  the  present  consternation. 
Thus  he,  thinking  that  he  had  addressed  to  them  an  exhorta- 
tion which  was  not  so  much  a  satisfactory  one,  as  one  that  he 
was  compelled  to  be  content  with,  went  away  from  them,  and 
led  the  troops  down  to  the  beach,  and  ranged  them  over  as 
large  a  space  as  he  could,  tliat  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
might  be  given  to  those  on  board  towards  keeping  up  their 
spirits.  Demosthenes,  jVIenandcr,  and  Euthydemus,  who  went 
on  board  the  Athenian  fleet  to  take  the  command,  put  out 
from  their  own  station,  and  immediately  sailed  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  passage  through  it  which 
had  been  'closed  up,  wishing  to  force  their  way  to  the 
outside. 

1  Tov  fTrapa\Ei(pdivTa-\'  oitKirXovii.]  As  some  correction  of  this  reading 
seems  necessary,  I  have  preferred  that  which  is  adopted  by  Arnold,  KaTa- 
XijtpdivTa,  to  tliat  which  Bckker  proposes,  -jrepiXitrpdivTa :  because  it  seems 
far  more  probable  from  the  next  chapter  that  no  passage  at  all  was  left  by 
the  SjTacusans.  If  there  had  been,  why  should  the  Athenians,  when  they 
had  defeated  the  squadron  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  have  attempted  to  break 
the  fastenings  of  the  vessels  which  formed  the  bar,  (sec.  2,)  instead  of  sailing 
out  at  once,  as  some  of  them  probably  would  have  done,  under  their  present 
circumstances,  if  the  passage  had  been  open  for  them.  Bloomfield  indeed 
thinks  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  Syracusan  squadron  having  been  posted  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  proves  that  there  must  have  been  an  opening  left. 
But  surely  this  is  a  very  weak  proof:  for  knowing  as  they  did  that  the 
Athenians  would  break  down  the  bar  if  they  possibly  could,  it  was  a  very 
natural  precaution  to  defend  it  with  a  division  of  their  fleet. 
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70.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  having  previously  put 
out  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  number  of  ships  as  before, 
proceeded  to  keep  guard  with  part  of  them  at  the  passage  out, 
and  also  round  the  circumference  of  the  whole  harbour,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  on  all  sides  at  once,  while 
their  troops  also  at  the  same  time  came  to  their  aid  at  what- 
ever part  tlieir  vessels  might  put  in  to  shoi'e.  The  commanders 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  were  Sicanus  and  Agatharchus,  each 
occupying  a  wing  of  the  whole  force,  with  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  in  the  centre.  When  the  Athenians  came  up  to 
the  bar,  in  the  first  rush  with  which  they  charged  they  got  the 
better  of  the  ships  posted  at  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  the 
fastenings.  Afterwards,  when  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
bore  down  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  the  engagement  was 
going  on  no  longer  at  the  bar  alone,  but  over  the  harbour 
also  ;  and  an  obstinate  one  it  was,  such  as  none  of  the 
previous  ones  had  been.  For  great  eagerness  for  the  attack 
was  exhibited  by  the  seamen  on  both  sides,  when  the  com- 
mand was  given  ;  and  there  was  much  counter-manoeuvring 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  rivalry  with  each  other  ;  while 
the  soldiers  on  board  exerted  themselves,  when  vessel  came  in 
collision  Avith  vessel,  that  the  operations  on  deck  might  not 
fall  short  of  the  skill  shown  by  others.     Indeed  every  one,  , 

whatever  the  duty  assigned  him,  made  every  effort  that  he  ^gja- 
might  himself  in  each  case  appear  the  best  man.  And  as  a 
great  number  of  ships  were  engaged  in  a  small  compass,  (for 
indeed  they  were  the  largest  fleets  fighting  in  tlie  narrowest 
space  that  had  ever  been  known,  since  both  of  them  together 
fell  little  short  of  two  hundred,)  the  attacks  made  with  the 
beaks  were  few,  as  there  were  no  means  of  backing  water,  or 
cutting  through  the  enemy's  line ;  but  chance  collisions  were 
more  frequent,  just  as  one  ship  might  happen  to  run  into 
another,  either  in  flying  from  or  attacking  a  second.  So  long 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  up  to  the  charge,  those  on  her  decks 
plied  their  javelins,  arrows,  and  stones  in  abundance  against 
her ;  but  when  they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  heavy- 
armed  marines,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  endeavoured  to  board 
each  other's  ships.  In  many  cases  too  it  happened,  through 
want  of  room,  that  on  one  side  they  were  charging  an  enemy, 
and  on  the  other  were  being  charged  tliemselves,  and  that 
two  ships,  and  sometimes  even  more,  were  by  compulsion  en- 

2    K 
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tangled  round  one.  And  thus  the  masters  had  to  guard 
against  some,  and  to  concert  measures  against  others — not  one 
thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  on  every  side — while  the 
great  din  from  such  a  number  of  ships  coming  into  collision 
both  spread  dismay  and  prevented  their  hearing  what  the 
boatswains  said.  Fur  many  were  the  orders  given  and  the  sliouts 
raised  by  those  ollicers  on  each  side,  both  in  the  discliarge  of 
their  duty,  and  from  their  present  eagerness  for  the  battle : 
while  they  cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  "  to  force  the  passage, 
and  now,  if  ever  they  meant  to  do  it  hereafter,  to  exert  them- 
selves heartily  for  a  safe  return  to  their  country ;"  and  to  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  "  that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
achievement  for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape,  and  by 
gaining  the  victory  to  confer  honour  on  their  respective 
countries."  The  commanders,  moreover,  on  each  side,  if  they 
saw  any  captain  in  any  part  unnecessarily  rowing  astern, 
called  out  on  him  by  name  and  asked  him,  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  '"  whether  they  were  retreating  because  they  con- 
sidered the  land,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  their  bitterest 
enemies,  as  more  their  own  tlian  the  sea,  which  had  been  won 
with  no  small  trouble?"  on  that  of  the  Syracusans,  "whether 
they  were  themselves  flying  from  the  flying  Athenians,  whom 
they  knew  for  certain  to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  them  in 
any  way  whatever  ?" 

71.  The  troops  on  shore  too,  on  both  sides,  when  the  sea- 
fight  was  so  equally  balanced,  suffered  a  great  agony  and  con- 
flict of  feelings  ;  those  of  the  country  being  ambitious  now  of 
still  greater  honour,  while  their  invaders  were  afraid  of  faring 
even  worse  than  at  present.  For,  since  the  Athenians'  all  was 
staked  on  their  fleet,  their  fear  for  the  future  was  like  none 
they  had  ever  felt  before  ;  and  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
engagement  they  were  also  compelled  to  have  an  unequal  view 
of  it  from  the  beach.  For  as  the  spectacle  was  near  at  hand, 
and  as  they  did  not  all  look  at  the  same  part  at  once,  if  any 
saw  their  own  men  victorious  in  any  quai'ter,  they  would  be 
encouraged,  and  turn  to  calling  on  the  gods  not  to  deprive 
them  of  safety ;  while  those  who  looked  on  the  part  that  was 
being  beaten,  uttered  lamentations  at  the  same  time  as  cries, 
and  from  the  sight  they  had  of  what  was  going  on,  expressed 
their  feelings  more  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.  Others, 
again,  looking  on  a  doubtful  point  of  the  engagement,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  indecisive  continuance  of  the  conflict,  in  their 
excessive  fear  made  gestures  with  their  very  bodies,  corre- 
sponding with  their  thoughts,  and  continued  in  the  raost  dis- 
tressing state,  for  they  were  constantly  within  a  little  of 
escaping,  or  of  being  destroyed.  And  thus  amongst  the  troops 
of  the  Athenians,  as  long  as  tliey  were  fighting  at  sea  on 
equal  terms,  every  sound  might  be  heard  at  once,  wailing, 
sliouting,  "  they  conquer,"  "  they  are  conquered,"  and  all  the 
other  various  exclamations  which  a  great  armament  in  great 
peril  would  be  constrained  to  utter — very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  their  men  on  board  their  ships  were  affected — until  at 
length,  after  the  battle  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  routed  the  Athenians,  and  pressing 
on  them  in  a  decisive  manner,  with  much  shouting  and  cheer- 
ing of  each  other  on,  pursued  them  to  the  shore.  Then  the 
sea  forces,  as  many  as  were  not  taken  afloat,  put  in  to  the  land 
at  different  parts,  and  rushed  from  on  board  to  the  camp : 
while  the  arm}',  no  longer  with  any  different  feelings,  but  all 
on  one  impulse,  lamenting  and  groaning,  deplored  the  event, 
and  proceeded,  some  to  succour  the  ships,  others  to  guard  what 
remained  of  their  wall ;  while  others,  and  those  the  greatest 
part,  began  now  to  think  of  themselves,  and  how  they  should 
best  provide  for  their  own  preservation.  Indeed  their  dismay  at 
the  moment  had  been  exceeded  by  none  of  all  they  had  ever  felt. 
And  they  now  experienced  pretty  nearly  what  they  had  them- 
selves inflicted  at  Pylus :  for  by  the  LacedsBmonians'  losing 
their  ships,  their  men  who  had  crossed  over  into  the  island 
were  lost  to  them  besides :  and  at  this  time  for  the  Athenians 
to  escape  by  land  was  hopeless,  unless  something  beyond  all 
expectation  should  occur. 

72.  After  the  battle  had  been  thus  obstinately  disputed,  and 
many  ships  and  men  destroyed  on  both  sides,  the  Syracusans 
and  allies,  having  gained  the  victory,  took  up  their  wrecks 
and  dead,  and  then  sailed  away  to  the  city,  and  erected  a 
trophy.  The  Athenians,  from  the  extent  of  their  present 
misery,  did  not  so  much  as  tliink  about  their  dead  or  their 
wrecks,  or  of  asking  permission  to  take  them  up,  but  wished 
to  retreat  immediately  during  the  night.  Demosthenes,  how- 
ever, went  to  Nicias,  and  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
should  still  man  their  remaining  ships,  and  force  their  passage 
out,  if  they  could,  in  the  morning  ;  alleging  that  they  still  had 

2   i;   2 
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left  more  sliips  fit  for  service  than  the  enemy ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  about  sixty  remaining,  while  their  adversaries  liad 
less  than  fifty.  But  when  Nicias  agreed  witii  this  opinion, 
and  they  wislied  to  man  them,  the  seamen  would  not  embark, 
through  being  dismayed  at  their  defeat,  and  thinking  that  they 
could  not  now  gain  a  victory.  And  so  they  all  now  made  up 
their  minds  to  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  Ilermocrates  tiie  Syracusan,  suspecting  their  pur- 
pose, and  tliinking  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  so  large  a 
force,  after  retreating  by  land  and  settling  any  where  in  Sicily, 
should  choose  again  to  carry  on  tlie  war  with  them,  went  to 
the  authorities,  and  explained  to  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
suffer  them  to  retreat  during  the  night,  (stating  what  he  'him- 
self thought, )  but  tliat  all  the  Svracusans  and  allies  should  at 
once  go  out,  and  block  up  the  roads,  and  keep  guard  before- 
hand at  the  narrow  passes.  But  though  the  magistrates  also 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  tiiis,  no  less  than  himself,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  they  thought  that 
the  people,  in  their  recent  joy  and  relaxation  after  the  labours 
of  a  great  sea-fight,  especially,  too,  as  it  was  a  time  of  feasting, 
(for  they  happened  to  celebrate  on  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules,) would  not  easily  be  induced  to  listen  to  them  ;  as  the 
majority,  from  excessive  gladness  at  their  victory,  had  fallen 
to  drinking  during  the  festival,  and  would,  they  expected, 
rather  obey  them  in  any  thing  than  in  taking  arms,  just  at 
present,  and  marching  out.  "When,  on  consideration  of  this, 
it  appeared  a  difficulty  to  the  magistrates,  and  Hermocrates 
could  not  then  prevail  upon  them  to  attempt  it,  he  afterwards 
devised  the  following  scheme.  Being  afraid  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  get  the  start  of  them  by  quietly  passing  during 
the  night  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  country,  he  sent  cer- 
tain of  his  own  friends  with  some  cavalry  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  These,  riding  up  to  within 
hearing,  and  calling  to  them  certain  individuals,  as  though 
they  were  friends  of  the  Athenians,  (for  there  were  some  who 
sent  tidings  to  Nicias  of  what  passed  within  the  city,)  desired 
them  to  tell  that  general  not  to  lead  oflT  his  array  by  night,  as 

'  «  Kal  auTio  IcoKfL.]  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  alteration  of 
aiiTio,  as  Bauer  and  Dobree  propose;  as  the  words  evidently  refer  to  the  fact 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that  Hermocrates  had  himself 
suspected  {inrovoi'icrai  aiiTwv  ti;v  Sidvotav)  what  he  stated  to  the  magistrates 
as  the  design  of  the  Athenians. 
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the  Syracusans  were  guarding  the  roads  ;  but  to  retire  leisurely 
by  day  after  making  his  preparations.  They  then,  after  de- 
livering this  message,  returned  ;  while  those  who  heard  it,  re- 
ported the  same  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

74.  They,  in  accordance  with  the  information,  stopped  for  the 
nif^ht,  considering  it  to  be  no  false  statement.  And  since  they 
had  not,  as  it  was,  set  out  immediately,  they  determined  to  re- 
main over  the  next  day  also,  that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  most  useful  articles ;  and  though  they 
left  every  thing  else  behind,  to  take  with  them,  when  they 
started,  just  what  was  necessary  for  their  pex-sonal  support. 
But  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  had  marched  out  before 
with  their  troops,  and  were  blocking  up  the  roads  through  the 
country  where  it  was  likely  the  Athenians  would  advance,  as 
well  as  guarding  the  passages  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  and 
posting  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
stop  it  where  they  thought  best ;  while  with  their  ships  they 
sailed  to  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  towed  them  off  from  the 
beach.  Some  few  indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  had  burnt, 
as  they  had  intended  ;  but  the  rest  they  lashed  to  their  own  at 
their  leisure,  as  each  had  been  thrown  up  on  any  part  of  the 
beach,  and,  without  any  one  trying  to  stop  them,  conveyed 
them  to  the  city. 

75.  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thouglit  they 
were  sufficiently  prepared,  the  removal  of  the  army  took 
place,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  It  was  a  wretched 
scene  then,  not  on  account  of  the  single  circumstance  alone,  that 
they  were  retreating  after  having  lost  all  their  ships,  and  while 
both  themselves  and  their  country  were  in  danger,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  high  hope  ;  but  also  because,  on  leaving  their  camp,  every 
one  had  grievous  things  both  to  behold  with  his  eyes  and  to  feel 
in  his  heart.  For  as  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  any  one  saw 
a  friend  on  the  ground,  he  was  struck  at  once  with  grief  and 
fear.  And  the  living  who  were  being  left  behind,  wounded 
or  sick,  were  to  the  living  a  much  more  sorrowful  spectacle 
than  the  dead,  and  more  piteous  than  those  who  had  perished. 
For  having  recourse  to  entreaties  and  wailings,  they  reduced 
them  to  utter  perplexity,  begging  to  be  taken  away,  and  ap- 
pealing to  each  individual  friend  or  relative  that  any  of  them 
might  any  where  see ;  or  hanging  on  their  comrades,  as  they 
were  now  going  away ;  or  following  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
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when  in  any  case  the  strength  of  their  body  failed,  not  being 
left  behind  without  'many  appeals  to  heaven  and  many  lament- 
ations.    So  that  the  whole  arniv,  being  filled  with  tears  and 
distress  of  this  kind,  did  not  easily  get  away,  although  from 
an  enemy's  country,  and  although  they  had  both  suffered  al- 
j/        ready  miseries  too  great  for  tears  to  express,  and  were  still 
afraid  for  the  future,  lest  they  might  suffer  more.     There  was 
also  amongst  them  much  dejection  and  depreciation  of  their 
/        own  strength.    For  they  resembled  nothing  but  a  city  starved 
out  and  attempting  to  escape ;  and  no  small  one  too,  for  of 
their  whole  multitude  there  were  not  less  tliaii  forty  thou- 
sand on  the  march.     Of  these,  all  the  rest  took  whatever  each 
one  could  that  was  useful,  and  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry 
themselves,  contrary  to  custom,  carried  their  own  iood  under 
their  arms,  some  for  want  of  servants,  others  through  distrust- 
ing them ;  for  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  deserting,  and 
did  so  in  greatest  nmnbers  at  that  moment.     And  even  what 
they  carried  was  not  sutlicient ;  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
food  in  the  camp.     Nor,  again,  was  their  other  misery,  and 
their  equal  participation  in  sufferings,  (though  it  affords  some 
alleviation  to  endure  with  others,)  considered  even  on  that 
account  easy  to  bear  at  the  present  time ;  especially,  when 
j  j  they  reflected  from  what  splendour  and  boasting  at  first  they 
"  had  been  reduced  to  such  an  abject  termination.    For  this  was 
the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  befell  a  Grecian  army ;  since, 
in  contrast  to  their  having  come  to  enslave  others,  they  had 
to  depart  in  fear  of  undergoing  that  themselves ;  and  instead 
,    of  prayers  and  hynms,  with  which  they  sailed  from  home,  they 
J    had  to  start  on  their  return  with  omens  the  very  contrary  of 
these ;  going  by  land,  instead  of  by  sea,  and  relying  on  a 
military  rather  than  a  naval  force.     But  nevertheless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  still  impending,  all 
these  things  seemed  endurable  to  them. 

76.  Nicias,  seeing  the  army  dejected,  and  greatly  changed, 
passed  along  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  cheered  them,  as 
well  as  existing  circumstances  allowed ;  speaking  still  louder 
than   before,  as  he  severally  came  opposite  to  them,  in  the 

>  Oi>K-  aviv  oXiywv.]  Arnold  thinks  that  "  the  negative  must  be  twice 
repeated,"  as  if  it  were  ouk  ai>iv  ovk  oXiywv,  just  as  "  non  modo  "  in  Latin 
is  used  instead  of  "  non  modo  non."  Or,  may  it  be  considered  as  a  confu- 
sion of  two  expressions,  viz.  ouk  avtv  -ttoWwv  and  /uet'  ovk  oXiywv  ? 
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earnestness  of  liis  feeling,  and  from  wishing  to  be  of  service 
to  them  by  making  himself  audible  to  as  many  as  possible. 

77.  "  Still,  even  in  our  present  cii'cumstances,  Athenians 
and  allies,  must  we  cherislvhope  ;  for  some  men  have,  ere  now, 
been  preserved  even  from  more  dreadful  circumstances  than 
these.  Nor  should  you  think  too  meanly  of  yourselves,  or 
yield  too  much  to  your  misfortunes  and  present  sufferings, 
which  are  beyond  your  desert.  For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  not  superior  to  any  of  you  in  strength,  (for  you  see  what 
a  state  I  am  in  through  disease,)  and  though  I  consider 
myself  to  be  second  to  none,  whether  in  my  private  life  or 
in  other  respects,  yet  now  I  am  exposed  to  every  danger, 
like  the  very  meanest.  And  yet  I  have  lived  with  much 
'devotion,  as  regards  the  gods,  and  much  justice  and  freedom 
from  reproach,  as  regards  men.  And  therefore  my  hope  is 
still  strong  for  the  future ;  and  my  calamities  do  not  terrify 
me,  so  much  as  they  might.  Nay,  they  may  perhaps  be  alle- 
viated ;  for  our  enemies  have  enjoyed  enough  good  fortune ; 
and  if  we  displeased  any  of  the  gods  by  making  this  expedi- 
tion, we  have  alretidy  been  sufficiently  punished  for  it.  Others 
also,  we  know,  have  ere  now  marched  against  their  neighbours; 
and  after  acting  as  men  do,  have  suffered  what  they  could  en- 
dure. And  so  in  our  case  it  is  reasonable  now  to  hope  that 
we  shall  find  the  wratli  of  the  gods  mitigated ;  for  we  are  now 
deserving  of  pity  at  their  hands,  rather  than  of  envy.  Look- 
ing, too,  on  your  own  ranks,  what  experienced  and  numerous 
men  of  arms  there  are  with  you,  advancing  in  battle-array  to- 
gether, do  not  be  too  much  dismayed,  but  consider  that  you 
are  yourselves  at  once  a  city,  wherever  you  may  settle ;  and 
that  there  is  no  other  in  Sicily  that  would  either  easily  resist 
your  attack,  or  expel  you  when  settled  any  where.  With 
regard  to  the  march,  that  it  may  be  safe  and  orderly, 
look  to  that  yourselves  ;  with  no  other  consideration,  each 
of  you,  than  that  whatever  the  spot  on  which  he  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  on  that  he  will  have,  if  victorious,  both  a 
country  and  a  fortress.  And  we  shall  hurry  on  our  way  both 
by  day  and  night  alike,  as  we  have  but  scanty  provisions  ;  and 
if  we  can  only  reach  some  friendly  town  of  the  Sicels,  (for 
they,  through  their  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  still  true  to  us,) 

'  v6fit/ia.'\     Compare  the  use  of  the  cognate  participle,  ch.  8C.  5,  ttiv 
irrlcrav  is  ciptTtiv  vtuo/ii(Tfxivi)V  tTriTt'ioeiicriv. 
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then  consider  yourselves  to  be  in  security.  And  a  message 
has  been  sent  forward  to  them,  and  directions  have  been  given 
them  to  meet  us,  and  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  In 
short,  you  must  be  convinced,  soldiers,  both  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  brave  men — since  there  is  no  place  near, 
Avhich  you  can  reach  in  safety,  if  you  act  like  cowards — and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  you  escape  from  your  enemies  now, 
the  rest  of  you  will  gain  a  sight  of  all  you  may  any  where  wish 
to  see  ;  and  the  Athenians  will  raise  up  again,  though  fallen 
at  present,  the  great  power  of  their  country.  For  it  is  men 
that  make  a  city,  and  not  walls,  or  ships,  without  any  to  man 
them." 

78.  Nicias,  then,  delivered  this  exhortation,  and  at  the  same 
time  went  up  to  the  troops,  and  if  he  saw  them  any  wiiere 
straggling,  and  not  marching  in  order,  he  collected  and 
brought  them  to  their  post ;  while  Demostlicnes  also  did  no 
less  to  those  who  were  near  him,  addressing  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  marched  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the 
division  under  Nicias  taking  the  lead,  and  that  of  Demosthenes 
following  ;  while  the  baggage  bearers  and  tiie  main  crowd  of 
camp  followers  were  enclosed  within  the  iieavy-armed.  When 
they  had  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  found 
drawn  up  at  it  a  body  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies  ;  but  having 
rout(;d  these,  and  secured  the  passage,  they  proceeded  onwards  ; 
while  the  Syracusans  pressed  them  with  charges  of  horse,  as 
their  light-armed  did  with  their  missiles.  On  that  day  the 
Athenians  advanced  about  forty  stades,  and  then  halted  for 
the  night  on  a  hill.  The  day  following,  they  commenced 
their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  advanced  about 
twenty  stades,  descended  into  a  level  district,  and  there  en- 
camped, wishing  to  procure  some  eatables  from  the  houses, 
(for  the  place  was  inhabited,)  and  to  carry  on  with  them  water 
from  it,  since  for  many  stades  before  them,  in  the  direction 
they  were  to  go,  it  was  not  plentiful.  The  Syracusans,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  gone  on  before,  and  were  blocking  up  the  pass 
in  advance  of  them.  For  there  was  there  a  steep  hill,  with  a 
precipitous  ravine  on  either  side  of  it,  called  the  Acrajum 
Lepas.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  advanced,  and  the  horse 
and  dart-men  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  each  in  great 
numbers,  impeded  their  progress,  hurling  their  missiles  upon 
them,  and  annoying  them  with  cavalry  charges.    The  Atheni- 
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ans  fought  foi'  a  long  time,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
same  camp,  no  longex*  having  provisions  as  they  had  before ; 
for  it  was  no  more  possible  to  leave  their  position,  because  of 
the  cavalry. 

79.  Having  started  early,  they  began  their  march  again, 
and  forced  their  w^ay  to  the  hill  which  had  been  fortified ; 
where  they  found  before  them  the  enemy's  infantry  drawn  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  wall  many  spears  deep  ;  for  the  pass  was 
but  narrow.  The  Athenians  charged  and  assaulted  the  wall, 
but  being  annoyed  with  missiles  by  a  large  body  from  the  hill, 
which  was  steep,  (for  those  on  the  heights  more  easily  reached 
their  aim,)  and  not  being  able  to  force  a  passage,  they  re- 
treated again,  and  rested.  There  happened  also  to  be  at  the 
same  time  some  claps  of  thunder  and  rain,  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  the  year  is  now  verging  on  autumn ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Athenians  were  still  more  dispirited,  and 
thought  that  all  these  things  also  were  conspiring  together  for 
their  ruin.  While  they  were  resting,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra- 
cusans  sent  a  part  of  their  troops  to  intercept  them  again  with 
a  wall  on  their  rear,  where  they  had  already  passed  :  but  they, 
on  their  side  also,  sent  some  of  their  men  against  them,  and 
prevented  their  doing  it.  After  this,  the  Athenians  returned 
again  with  all  their  army  into  the  more  level  country, 
and  there  halted  for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  marched 
forward,  while  the  Syracusans  discharged  their  weapons  on 
them,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  and  disabled  many  with 
wounds  ;  retreating  if  the  Athenians  advanced  against  them, 
and  pressing  on  them  if  they  gave  way ;  most  especially  at- 
tacking their  extreme  rear,  in  the  hope  that  by  routing  them 
little  by  little,  they  might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  army. 
The  Athenians  resisted  this  mode  of  attack  for  a  long  time, 
but  then,  after  advancing  five  or  six  stades,  halted  for  rest  on 
the  plain  ;  while  the  Syracusans  also  went  away  from  them  to 
their  own  camp. 

80.  During  tlie  night,  their  troops  being  in  a  wretched 
condition,  both  from  the  want  of  all  provisions  which  was  now 
felt,  and  from  so  many  men  being  disabled  by  wounds  in  the 
numerous  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them  by  the 
enemy,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  determined  to  light  as  many 
fires  as  possible,  and  then  lead  off  the  army,  -no  longer  by  the 
same  route  as  they  had  intended,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
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to  where  the  Syracusans  were  watching  for  them,  namely,  to 
the  sea.  Now  the  whole  of  this  road  would  lead  the  araia- 
nient,  not  towards  Catana,  but  to  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  to 
Camarina,  and  Gela,  and  the  cities  in  that  direction,  whether 
Grecian  or  barbarian.  They  kindled  therefore  many  fires, 
and  bepran  their  march  in  the  night.  And  as  all  armies,  and 
especially  the  largest,  are  liable  to  have  terrors  and  panics 
produced  amongst  them,  particularly  when  marching  at  night, 
and  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  enemy  not  far 
off;  so  theii  also  were  thrown  into  alarm  ;  and  the  division  of 
Nicias,  taking  the  lead  as  it  did,  kept  together  and  got  a  long 
way  in  advance  ;  while  that  of  Demosthenes,  containing  about 
half  or  more,  was  separated  from  the  others,  and  proceeded  in 
greater  disorder.  By  the  morning,  nevertheless,  they  arrived 
at  the  sea-coast,  and  entering  on  what  is  called  the  Helorine 
road,  continued  their  march,  in  order  that  when  they  had 
reached  the  river  Cacyparis,  they  might  march  up  along  its 
banks  though  the  interior ;  for  they  hoped  also  that  in  this  di- 
rection the  Sicels,  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  come  to  meet 
them.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  river,  they  found  a 
guard  of  the  Syracusans  there  too,  intercepting  the  pass  with 
a  wall  and  a  palisade,  having  carried  which,  they  crossed  the 
rivei',  and  marched  on  again  to  another  called  the  Erineus  ;  for 
this  was  the  route  which  their  guides  directed  them  to  take. 

81.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  they  found  that  the  Athenians  had  departed, 
most  of  them  charged  Gylippus  with  having  purposely  let 
them  escape ;  and  pursuing  with  all  haste  by  the  route  which 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  they  had  taken,  they  overtook 
them  about  dinner-time.  AVhen  they  came  up  with  the  troops 
under  Demosthenes,  which  were  behind  the  rest,  and  marching 
more  slowly  and  disorderly,  ever  since  they  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  during  the  night,  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned, 
they  immediately  fell  upon  and  engaged  them ;  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  horse  surrounded  them  with  greater  ease  from  their 
being  divided,  and  confined  them  in  a  narrow  space.  The 
division  of  Nicias  was  as  much  as  fifty  sjades  off  in  advance ; 
for  he  led  them  on  more  rapidly,  thinking  that  their  preserv- 
ation depended,  under  such  circumstances,  not  on  staying  be- 
hind, if  they  could  help  it,  and  on  fighting,  but  on  retreating 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  only  fighting  as  often  as  they  were 
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compelled.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  generally 
speaking,  involved  in  more  incessant  labour,  (because,  as  he 
was  retreating  in  the  rear,  he  was  the  first  that  the  enemy  at- 
tacked,) and  on  that  occasion,  finding  that  the  Syracusans 
were  in  pursuit,  he  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  push  on,  as  to 
form  liis  men  for  battle  ;  until,  through  thus  loitering,  he  was 
surrounded  by  tliem,  and  both  himself  and  the  Athenians  with 
him  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  For  being  driven 
back  into  a  certain  spot  which  had  a  wall  all  round  it,  with  a 
road  on  each  side,  and  many  olive  trees  growing  about,  they 
were  annoyed  with  missiles  in  every  direction.  This  kind  of 
attack  the  Syracusans  naturally  adopted,  instead  of  close  com- 
bat ;  for  to  risk  their  lives  against  men  reduced  to  despair  was 
no  longer  for  their  advantage,  so  much  as  for  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Besides,  after  success  which  was  now  so  signal, 
each  man  spared  himself  in  some  degree,  that  he  might  not  be 
cut  off  before  the  end  of  the  business.  Tliey  thought  too  that, 
even  as  it  was,  they  should  by  this  kind  of  fighting  subdue 
and  capture  them. 

82.  At  any  rate,  when,  after  plying  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  with  missiles  all  day  from  every  quarter,  they  saw  them 
now  distressed  by  wounds  and  other  sufferings,  Gylippus 
with  the  Syracusans  and  allies  made  a  proclamation,  in  the 
first  place,  that  any  of  the  islanders  who  chose  should  come 
over  to  them,  on  condition  of  retaining  his  liberty :  and  some 
few  states  went  over.  Afterwards,  terms  were  made  with  all 
the  troops  under  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  surrender 
their  arms,  and  that  no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  either  by 
violence,  or  imprisonment,  or  want  of  such  nourishment  as 
was  most  absolutely  requisite.  Thus  there  surrendered,  in 
all,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  possession  they  laid  down,  throwing  it  into 
the  hollow  of  shields,  four  of  which  they  filled  with  it.  These 
they  immediately  led  back  to  the  city,  while  Nicias  and  his 
division  arrived  that  day  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erineus ; 
having  crossed  which,  he  posted  his  army  on  some  high 
ground. 

83.  The  Syracusans,  having  overtaken  him  the  next  day, 
told  him  that  Demosthenes  and  his  division  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  called  on  him  also  to  do  the  same.  Being  in- 
credulous of  the  fact,  he  obtained  a  truce  to  enable  him  to 
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send  a  horseman  to  see.  When  he  had  gone,  and  broiijrht 
word  back  again  that  they  had  surrendered,  Nicias  sent  a 
herakl  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  saying  that  he  was 
ready  to  agree  with  the  Syracusans,  on  behalf  of  the  Athe- 
nians, to  repay  whatever  money  the  Syracusans  had  spent  on 
the  Avar,  on  condition  of  their  letting  his  army  go ;  and  that 
until  the  money  was  paid,  he  would  give  Athenians  as  host- 
ages, one  for  every  talent.  The  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  did 
not  accede  to  these  proposals,  but  fell  upon  this  division  also, 
and  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  annoyed  them  with  their 
missiles  until  late  in  the  day.  And  they  too,  like  the  others, 
were  in  a  wretched  plight  for  want  of  food  and  necessaries. 
Nevertheless,  they  watched  for  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and 
then  intended  to  pursue  their  march.  And  they  were  now 
just  taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceived  it 
and  raised  their  pa^an.  Tlie  Athenians  therefore,  finding  that 
they  had  not  eluded  their  observation,  laid  their  arms  down 
again  ;  excepting  about  three  hundred  men,  who  forced  their 
way  through  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded,  during  the  night, 
how  and  where  they  could. 

84.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  his  troops  forward ; 
while  the  Syracusans  and  allies  pressed  on  thera  in  the  same 
manner,  discharging  their  missiles  at  them,  and  striking  tliem 
down  with  their  javelins  on  every  side.  The  Athenians  were 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  river  Assinarus,  being  urged  to  this  at 
once  by  the  attack  made  on  every  side  of  them  by  the  numer- 
ous cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the  light-armed  multitude,  (for 
they  thought  they  should  be  more  at  ease  if  they  were  once 
across  the  river,)  and  also  by  their  weariness  and  craving  for 
drink.  When  they  reached  its  banks,  they  rushed  into  it 
without  any  more  regard  for  order,  every  man  anxious  to  be 
himself  the  first  to  cross  it ;  while  the  attack  of  tlie  enemy 
rendered  the  passage  more  difficult.  For  being  compelled  to 
advance  in  a  dense  body,  they  fell  upon  and  trode  down  one 
another;  and  some  of  them  died  immediately  'on  the  javelins 
and  articles  of  baggage,  while  others  were  entangled  together, 
and  floated  down  the  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
too,  the  Syracusans  lined  the  bank,  which  was  precipitous,  and 

'  i.  e.  some  died  immediately  on  the  javelins,  while  others  fell  over  the 
loose  articles  of  baggage,  and  being  too  weak  to  regain  their  footing,  were 
floated  down  the  stream. 
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from  tlie  higher  ground  discharged  their  missiles  on  the  Athe- 
nians, while  most  of  them  were  eagerly  drinking,  and  in  con- 
fusion amongst  themselves  in  the  hollow  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
Peloponnesians,  moreover,  came  down  to  them  and  butchered 
them,  especially  those  in  the  river.  And  thus  the  water  was 
immediately  spoiled  ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  drunk  by  them, 
mud  and  all,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  was  even  fought  for  by 
most  of  them. 

85.  At  length,  when  many  dead  were  now  heaped  one  upon 
another  in  the  river,  and  the  army  was  destroyed,  either  at 
the  river,  or,  even  if  any  part  had  escaped,  by  the  cavalry, 
Nicias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  placing  more  con- 
fidence in  him  tlian  in  the  Syracusans  ;  and  desired  him  and 
the  Lacedifimonians  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself,  but 
to  stop  butchering  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  After  this,  Gylip- 
pus commanded  to  make  prisoners  ;  and  they  collected  all  that 
were  alive,  excepting  such  as  they  concealed  for  their  own 
benefit  (of  whom  there  was  a  large  number).  They  also  sent 
a  party  in  pursuit  of  the  three  hundred,  who  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  sentinels  during  the  night,  and  took  them. 
The  part  of  the  army,  then,  that  was  collected  as  general 
property,  was  not  large,  but  that  which  was  secreted  was 
considerable ;  and  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled  with  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  taken  on  definite  terms  of  sur- 
render, like  those  with  Demosthenes.  Indeed  no  small  part 
was  actually  put  to  death ;  for  this  was  the  most  extensive 
slaughter,  and  surpassed  by  none  of  all  that  occurred  in  this 
Sicilian  war.  In  the  other  encounters  also,  which  were  fre- 
quent on  their  march,  no  few  had  fallen.  But  many  also 
escaped,  nevertheless ;  some  at  the  moment,  others  after  serv- 
ing as  slaves,  and  running  away  subsequently.  These  found 
a  place  of  refuge  at  Catana. 

86.  "When  the  Syracusans  and  allies  were  assembled  toge- 
ther, they  took  with  them  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
with  the  spoils,  and  i-eturned  to  the  city.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  allies  that  they  had  taken,  they  sent  down 
into  the  quarries,  thinking  this  the  safest  way  of  keeping 
them :  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  executed,  against 
the  wisli  of  Gylippus.  For  he  tliought  it  would  be  a  glorious 
distinction  for  him,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  achievements, 
to  take  to  the  Lacedaemonians  even  the  generals  who  had  com- 
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manded  against  them.  And  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  these, 
namely  Demosthenes,  was  regarded  by  tliera  as  their  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  in  consequence  of  wliat  had  occurred  on  the 
ishind  and  at  Pylus  ;  the  other,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  most 
in  their  interest ;  for  Nicias  had  exerted  himself  for  the  release 
of  the  Lacedajmonians  taken  from  the  island,  by  persuading 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  this  account  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  friendly  feelings  towards  him ;  and  indeed  it  | 
was  mainly  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  reposed  confidence  in 
Gylippus,  and  surrendered  himself  to  him.  But  certain  of  the 
Syracusans  (as  it  was  said)  were  afraid,  some  of  them,  since 
they  had  held  communication  with  him,  that  if  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, lie  might  cause  them  trouble  on  that  account  in  the  midst 
of  their  success ;  others,  and  especially  the  Corinthians,  lest 
he  might  bribe  some,  as  he  was  rich,  and  effect  his  escape,  and 
so  they  should  again  incur  mischief  through  his  agency ;  and 
therefore  they  persuaded  the  allies,  and  put  him  to  death.  For 
this  cause  then,  or  something  very  like  this,  he  was  executed  ; 
having  least  of  all  the  Greeks  in  my  time  deserved  to  meet 
with  such  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  his  devoted  attention  to 
the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

87.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusans  treated 
tliem  with  cruelty  during  the  first  period  of  their  captivity. 
For  as  they  were  in  a  liollow  place,  and  many  in  a  small 
compass,  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  suffocating  closeness,  distressed 
them  at  first,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  cover ; 
and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  coming  on  autumnal  and 
cold,  soon  worked  in  them  an  alteration  from  health  to  dis- 
ease, by  means  of  the  change.  Since,  too,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  room,  they  did  every  thing  in  the  same  place ; 
and  the  dead,  moreover,  were  piled  up  one  on  anotlier — such 
as  died  from  their  wounds,  and  from  the  change  they  had 
experienced,  and  such  like — there  were,  besides,  intolerable 
stenches :  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst ;  for  during  eight  months  they  gave  each  of 
them  daily  only  a  '  cotyle  of  water,  and  two  of  corn.  And  ot 
all  the  other  miseries  which  it  was  likely  that  men  thrown 
into  such  a  place  would  suffer,  there  was  none  that  did  not 

1  The  cotyle  was  a  little  more  than  half  an  English  pint ;  and  the  allow- 
ance of  food  hero  mentioned  wis  only  half  of  that  commonly  given  to  a 
slave. — See  Arnold's  note- 
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fixll  to  their  lot.  For  some  seventy  days  they  thus  lived  all 
together ;  but  then  they  sold  the  rest  of  them,  except  the 
Athenians,  and  whatever  Siceliots  or  Italiots  had  joined 
them  in  the  expedition.  The  total  number  of  those  who  were 
taken,  though  it  were  difficult  to  speak  with  exactness,  was 
still  not  less  than  seven  thousand.  And  this  was  the  greatest 
Grecian  exploit  of  all  tliat  were  performed  in  this  war ;  nay, 
in  my  opinion,  of  all  Gi'ecian  achievements  that  we  have 
heard  of  also ;  and  was  at  once  most  splendid  for  the  con- 
querors, and  most  disastrous  for  the  conquered.  For  being 
altogether  vanquished  at  all  points,  and  having  suffered  in  no 
slight  degree  in  any  respect,  they  were  destroyed  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  with  utter  destruction,  both  army,  and  navy,  and  every 
thing ;  and  only  a  few  out  of  many  returned  home.  Such 
were  the  events  which  occurred  in  Sicily. 


BOOK  VIII. 


1.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  for  a  long  time 
they  disbelieved  even  the  most  respectable  of  tlie  soldiers, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and  gave  them 
a  correct  account  of  it ;  not  crediting  that  their  forces  could 
have  been  so  utterly  destroyed.  Wlien,  however,  they  were 
convinced  of  it,  they  were  angry  with  those  of  the  orators  who 
had  joined  in  promoting  the  expedition ;  (as  though  they  had 
not  voted  for  it  themselves  ;)  and  were  enraged  with  the  sooth- 
sayers and  reciters  of  oracles,  and  whoever  at  that  time  by 
any  practice  of  divination  had  put  them  on  hoping  that  they 
sliould  subdue  Sicily.  Every  thing,  indeed,  on  every  side  dis- 
tressed them ;  and  after  what  had  happened,  fear  and  the 
greatest  consternation  overwhelmed  them.  For  they  were  at 
once  weighed  down  by  the  loss  which  every  man  individually, 
as  well  as  the  whole  state  at  large,  Iiad  experienced,  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  heavy-armed,  and  horsemen,  and 
troops  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  like  which  tiiey  saw 
they  had  none  left ;  and  at  the  same  time  being  aware  that 
they  had  no  competent  number  of  ships  in  tlie  docks,  nor 
money  in  the  treasury,  nor  crews  for  their  vessels,  they  were 
at  present  witliout  hope  of  saving  themselves.  Tliey  thought, 
too,  that  they  should  have  their  enemies  in  Sicily  directly  sail- 
ing with  their  fleet  against  the  Pirjeus,  especially  after  they 
had  gained  such  a  victory ;  and  that  their  foes  at  home,  then 
doubly  equipped  on  all  points,  would  surely  now  press  them 
with  all  their  might,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  their  own 
allies  with  them  in  revolt.  But  nevertheless  it  was  determined, 
that,  as  far  as  their  present  resources  allowed,  they  ought  not 
to  submit,  but  to  equip  a  fleet,  by  whatever  means  they  could, 
providing  by  contribution  both  timber  and  money ;  and  to  put 
matters  on  a  secure  footing  amongst  the  allies,  especially  in 
Euboea :  and,  moreover,  to  reform  every  thing  in  the  city,  with 
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a  view  to  greater  economy,  and  elect  a  council  of  elders,  who 
should  deliberate  beforehand  on  their  present  measures,  as 
there  might  be  occasion.  And  through  their  excessive  fear  at 
the  moment  they  were  ready,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion,)  to  be 
orderly  in  every  thing.  .  Having  thus  determined,  they  acted 
accordingly,  and  so  the  summer  ended. 

2.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  immediately  ex- 
cited by  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  Those 
who  were  not  in  alliance  with  either  side  thought,  that  even 
if  no  one  called  on  them  for  aid,  they  ought  not  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  war,  but  should  volunteer  to  march  against 
the  Athenians,  when  they  reflected,  severally,  that  they  might 
have  attacked  them  also,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  measures 
at  Syracuse ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  remainder  of  the  war 
would  be  but  brief,  and  that  it  was  creditable  for  them  to  take 
their  share  in  it.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedcsmonians,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  a  common 
anxiety  to  have  done  speedily  with  their  heavy  labours.  But, 
above  all,  the  subjects  of  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  be- 
yond their  power,  to  revolt  from  them;  because  they  judged 
of  affairs  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  leave  them  a  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  out  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  Lacedtemonian  state  was  encouraged 
by  all  these  things,  and  most  of  all,  because  their  allies  in 
Sicily,  since  their  navy  had  now  of  necessity  been  added  to 
their  resources,  would  in  all  probability  be  with  them  in  great 
force  with  the  spring.  And  thus  being  on  every  account  full 
of  hope,  they  determined  to  devote  themselves  unflinchingly  to 
the  war,  reckoning  that  by  its  successful  termination  they 
would  both  be  released  in  future  from  all  dangers,  like  that 
which  would  have  encompassed  them  from  the  Athenians,  if 
they  had  won  Sicily  in  addition  to  their  other  dominion ;  and 
that,  after  subduing  them,  they  would  themselves  then  enjoy 
in  safety  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

3.  Agis,  their  king,  set  out  therefore  immediately,  during 
this  winter,  with  some  troops  from  Decelea,  and  levied  i'roni 
the  allies  contributions  for  their  fleet ;  and  having  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Malian  gulf,  and  carried  off',  on  the  ground 
of  their  long-standing  enmity,  the  greater  part  of  the  exposed 
property  of  the  CEta^ans,  he  exacted  money  for  the  ransom  of 
it ;  and  also  compelled  the  Acha^ans  of  Pthiotis,  and  the  other 

2    L 
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subjects  of  the  Thessalians  thereabouts,  (tliough  the  Tliessa- 
lians  remonstrated  with  him,  and  objected  to  it,)  to  give  both 
hostages  and  money ;  the  former  of  which  he  deposited  at 
Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  their  countrymen  over  to 
the  confederacy.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  issued  to  the  states 
a  requisition  for  building  a  hundred  ships,  fixing  their  own 
quota  and  that  of  the  Bceotians  at  five  and  twenty  each ;  that 
of  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  together  at  fifteen  ;  that  of  the 
Corinthians  at  fifteen;  that  of  the  Arcadians,  Pellenians,  and 
Sicyonians,  at  ten  ;  and  that  of  tiie  Megareans,  Troezenians, 
Epidaurians,  and  Hermionians  at  ten.  They  were  also 
making  all  other  preparations,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  spring. 

4.  The  Athenians  too,  as  they  had  determined,  were  pre- 
paring during  this  same  winter  for  building  ships  ;  liaving  con- 
tributed towards  the  supply  of  timbers,  and  fortified  Suniura, 
that  their  corn-ships  might  have  a  safe  passage  round  ;  while 
they  also  evacuated  the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built 
in  that  country  Avhen  they  were  sailing  by  it  for  Sicily ;  and 
with  a  view  to  economy  retrenched  all  their  other  expenses, 
whatever  any  wliere  appeared  to  be  useless  expenditure ;  and, 
above  all,  kept  tlieir  eye  on  the  allies,  to  prevent  their  revolt- 
ing from  them. 

5.  "While  both  parties  were  carrying  out  these  measures, 
and  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  war,  just  as  when  they 
were  commencing  it,  the  Euboeans,  first  of  all,  sent  during  this 
winter  an  embassy  to  Agis,  to  treat  of  their  revolting  from  the 
Athenians.  He  acceded  to  their  proposals,  and  sent  for  Alca- 
menes  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  for  ^^lelantiius,  to  come  from 
Sparta  and  take  the  command  in  Euboca.  Accordingly  they 
came  with  about  three  hundred  of  the  Neodamodes,  and  he 
began  to  prepare  for  their  crossing  over.  But  in  the  mean 
time  some  Lesbians  also  came  to  him  ;  for  they,  too,  wished 
to  revolt.  And  as  the  Boeotians  supported  their  application, 
Agis  was  persuaded  to  defer  acting  in  the  cause  of  Euboea, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  revolt  of  the  Lesbians,  giving 
them  Alcamenes  as  a  commander,  who  was  to  sail  to  Euboea ; 
while  the  Bceotians  promised  them  ten  ships,  and  Agis  the 
same  number.  These  measures  were  undertaken  without  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state  ;  for  as  long  as  Agis  was 
at  Decelea,  and  his  forces  with  him,  he  had  power  both  to  send 
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troops  to  whatever  quarter  he  pleased,  and  to  levy  soldiers  and 
money.  And  at  this  time  tlie  allies  obeyed  him,  one  might 
say,  much  more  than  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city :  for  he 
was  feared,  because  he  went  every  where  in  person  with  a 
force  at  his  command.  He,  tlien,  furthered  the  views  of  the 
Lesbians.  The  Chians  and  Erytliraeans,  on  the  other  liand, 
who  were  also  ready  to  revolt,  made  their  application,  not  to 
Agis,  but  at  Sparta.  There  went  with  them  also  an  ambassador 
from  Tissaphernes,  who  was  governor  of  the  sea-coast  under 
king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes.  For  Tissaphernes  also  was 
inviting  the  Lacedivmonians  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
promised  to  furnish  them  with  supplies.  For  he  had  lately 
been  called  on  by  the  king  for  tlie  tribute  due  from  his  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  was  in  arrears,  as  he  could  not  raise  it 
from  the  Greek  cities  because  of  the  Athenians.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  should  both  get  in  his  tribute  more  effectu- 
ally, if  he  reduced  tlie  power  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sliould  gain  for  the  king  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians ;  and  either  take  alive,  or  put  to  death,  as  the  king 
had  commanded  him  to  do,  Amorges,  the  natural  son  of 
Pisuthnes,  who  was  in  rebellion  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  The 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes,  then,  were  negotiating  this  business 
in  concert. 

6.  About  the  same  time  Calligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Me- 
garean,  and  Timagoras  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both 
of  them  exiles  from  their  country,  and  living  at  the  court  of 
Pharnabazus  son  of  Pharnaces,  ai'rived  at  Laceda?mon,  being 
sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  bring  a  fleet  despatched  to  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  that  he  himself,  if  possible,  might,  for  the  sake 
of  the  tribute,  cause  the  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  —  the  same  object  as  Tissaphernes  had 
in  view  —  and  gain  for  the  king,  by  his  own  agency,  the 
alliance  of  the  Lacedasraonians.  While  these  negotiations  were 
severally  carried  on  by  each  party,  by  the  emissaries  both  of 
Pharnabazus  and  of  Tissaphernes,  there  was  great  competition 
between  them  at  Laceda3mon,  the  one  striving  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  a  navy  and  army  to  Ionia  and  Chios  first,  the 
otlier,  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  ac- 
ceded with  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  api)lication  of  the 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes.  For  Alcibiades  was  also  co-oper- 
ating with  them,  being  the  hereditary  and  very  intimate  friend 

2  L  2 
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of  Endius,  one  of  the  ephors  ;  for  which  reason  also  his  fi\mily 
had  a  Lacediemonian  name,  in  consequence  of  this  friendship  ; 
'  for  Endius  was  called  "  the  son  of  Alcibiades."  However, 
the  Laccdajmonians  first  sent  to  Chios  Phrynis,  one  of  the 
Periceci,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  as  many  ships  as  they 
said,  and  whether  their  city  corresponded  with  the  represent- 
ations of  its  high  character :  and  when  he  brought  them  word 
back  tliat  wliat  they  heard  was  true,  they  straightway  took 
the  Chians  and  Erythra;ans  into  alliance,  and  resolved  to  send 
them  forty  ships,  as  there  were  ah-eady  there  (according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chians)  not  less  than  sixty.  Of  these  they 
themselves  at  first  intended  to  send  ten,  with  Melancridas,  who 
was  their  high  admiral ;  but  afterwards,  an  eartiiquake  hav- 
ing occurred,  instead  of  Melancridas  they  determined  to  send 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  tlie  ten  ships  to  equip  but  five  in 
Laconia.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  this  war  of  which  Tliucydides  wrote  the  history. 

7.  The  following  summer,  when  the  Chians  straightway 
urged  tiiem  to  despatcli  the  fleet,  and  were  afraid  that  the 
Athenians  might  get  intelligence  of  their  measures,  (for  all 
parties  sent  their  embassies  without  their  knowledge,)  the 
Lacediemonians  sent  three  Spartans  to  Corinth,  to  haul  the  ships 
as  quickly  as  possible  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  opposite  sea 
to  that  on  tiie  side  of  Athens,  and  to  give  orders  for  them  all 
to  sail  to  Cliios,  both  those  which  Agis  was  preparing  for 
Lesbos,  and  the  rest.  Now  the  total  number  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  allied  states  that  were  there  was  thirty-nine. 

8.  Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras,  acting  in  behalf  of 
Pharnabazus,  did  not  join  the  rest  in  the  expedition  to  Chios, 
or  give,  to  forward  the  despatch  of  the  fleet,  the  money  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  namely,  five  and  twenty  talents  ; 
but  they  intended  to  sail  afterwards  by  themselves  with  a 
fresh  armament.  Agis,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  determined  to  send  to  Chios  first,  did  not 
himself  maintain  any  different  view  ;  but  the  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  held  a  council,  when  they  resolved  to  sail  first 
to  Chios,  with  Chalcideus  as  commander,  who  was  equipping 

'  "  That  is,  Alcibiades  was  the  distiuguishintr  family  name  of  this  Endi- 
us, borne  by  the  members  of  his  house  in  every  alternate  generation  ;  so  that 
Alcibiades  was  the  surname  to  every  Endius,  and  Endius  the  surname  to 
every  Alcibiades." — Arnold. 
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the  five  vessels  in  Laconia ;  then  to  Lesbos,  with  Alcamenes 
in  command,  (the  same  person  as  Agis  intended  to  appoint ;) 
and,  lastly,  to  go  to  tlie  Hellespont,  where  Clearchus,  son  of 
Ramphias,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  But  they  deter- 
mined to  take  only  half  the  ships  across  the  isthmus  first,  and 
let  these  sail  off"  immediately ;  that  the  Athenians  might  not 
attend  to  those  which  were  setting  out,  so  much  as  to  those 
which  were  being  conveyed  across  after  them.  For  in  this 
case  they  were  making  their  expedition  openly,  as  they  im- 
puted to  the  Athenians  a  want  of  power  to  oppose  them,  be- 
cause no  numerous  fleet  belonging  to  them  was  yet  visible. 
And  so,  according  to  their  resolution,  they  immediately  took 
across  one  and  twenty  ships. 

9.  But  when  they  were  urgent  for  setting  sail,  the  Corinth- 
ians were  not  disposed  to  accompany  them  before  they  had 
kept  the  Isthmian  festival,  for  which  that  was  the  time.  Agis 
expressed  to  them  his  willingness  that  they  (according  to  what 
they  urged)  should  not  break  the  Isthmian  truce,  but  that  he 
should  make  the  expedition  on  his  own  responsibility.  When, 
however,  tlie  Corinthians  did  not  agree  to  this,  but  a  delay 
was  caused  in  the  matter,  the  Athenians  the  more  easily 
gained  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  Chians  ;  and  sending 
Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  charged  them  with  the 
fact,  and  on  their  denying  it,  commanded  them  to  send  with 
them  some  sliips,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  their  alliance. 
Accordingly  they  sent  seven.  The  reason  of  the  ships  being 
sent  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  the 
negotiations ;  while  the  few  who  were  privy  to  them  were 
both  unwilling  at  present  to  incur  the  hostility  of  their  com- 
mons, before  they  had  gained  some  strength,  and  no  longer 
expected  the  Peloponnesians  to  come,  since  they  had  so  long 
delayed. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  being  cele- 
brated, and  tlie  Athenians  (the  sacred  truce  having  been  pro- 
claimed) went  to  attend  them  ;  and  thus  the  designs  of  tlie  Chians 
became  more  evident  to  them.  When  they  returned,  they  im- 
mediately took  measures  that  the  fleet  might  not  put  out  from 
Cenchrea  unobserved  by  them.  After  tlie  festival  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians set  sail  for  Cliios  with  one  and  twenty  ships  under 
the  command  of  Alcamenes  ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  at 
first  advanced  against  them  with  an  equal  number,  then  be- 
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gan  to  retreat  towards  the  open  sea.  When  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  them  far,  but  drew  back,  the  Athenians  like- 
wise returned ;  for  they  had  the  seven  Chian  vessels  in  the 
number  of  those  with  them,  and  did  not  consider  them  trust- 
worthy. Afterwards,  having  manned  others,  so  as  to  make  in 
all  thirty-seven,  Avhile  the  enemy  were  coasting  along,  they 
chased  them  into  Pirreus,  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  This 
is  a  desert  port,  on  the  extreme  borders  of  Epidaurus.  The 
Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship  out  at  sea,  but  collected  the  rest, 
and  brought  them  to  anchor.  And  now,  when  tlie  Athenians 
both  attacked  them  by  sea  with  their  ships,  and  had  landed 
on  the  shore,  there  was  a  great  disorder  and  confusion  ;  and 
tlie  Athenians  severely  damaged  most  of  their  ships  on  the 
beach,  and  killed  Alcamenes  their  commander ;  whilst  some 
also  fell  on  their  own  side. 

11.  After  parting,  they  posted  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
to  keep  watch  over  those  of  the  enemy,  and  with  tlie  rest  came 
to  anchor  at  the  small  island  '  [opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour] ;  on  which,  as  it  was  not  far  off,  they  proceeded  to  en- 
camp, and  sent  to  Athens  for  a  reinforcement.  For  the 
Corinthians,  too,  had  joined  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  coming  to  the  succour  of  the  ships  ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  also. 
But  when  they  saw  that  to  keep  guard  over  them  in  so  desert 
a  spot  was  a  ditlicult  service,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  thought  of  burning  the  ships  ;  but  afterwards  they  deter- 
mined to  draw  them  up  on  shore,  and  station  themselves  by 
them  with  their  land  forces,  and  keep  guard  until  some  favour- 
able opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself.  Agis  also,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan,  namely 
Thermon.  Now  news  had  first  been  taken  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians that  their  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus,  (for 
Alcamenes  had  been  told  by  the  ephors  to  send  a  horseman 
when  that  took  place.)  and  they  immediately  wished  to  despatch 
their  five  ships,  with  Chalcideus  in  command,  and  Alcibiades 
with  him.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  resolved  on  this,  the 
news  of  their  fleet  taking  refuge  in  PirjEus  reached  them  ;  and 
being  disheartened,  because  they  had  failed  in  their  first  opera- 
tions in  the  Ionian  war,  they  no  longer  thought  of  sending  the 

'  h  TO  in}<TiStov.]   This  explanation  of  the  article  is  taken  from  Col.  Leake, 
as  quoted  by  Arnold. 
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ships  from  their  own  country,  but  even  of  recalling  some  that 
had  previously  put  out  to  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  knew  this,  he  again  persuaded  Endius 
and  the  rest  of  the  ephors  not  to  shrink  from  the  expedition  ; 
telling  them  that  they  would  have  made  their  voyage  before 
the  Chians  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their 
fleet ;  and  that  he  himself,  when  he  had  once  reached  Ionia, 
would  easily  persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  acquainting  them 
both  with  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  forwardness 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  for  he  should  be  thought  more  credi- 
ble than  others.  To  Endius  himself  he  also  represented  in 
private,  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  have  caused  by 
his  own  agency  the  revolt  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  brought  the 
king  into  alliance  with  the  Lacediemonians,  instead  of  that 
honour  being  earned  by  Agis ;  (for  with  him  he  happened  to 
be  at  variance.)  He,  then,  having  prevailed  on  the  rest  of 
the  ephors,  as  well  as  Endius,  put  out  to  sea  with  the  five 
ships,  in  company  with  Chalcideus  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  speed. 

13.  About  this  same  time  also,  the  sixteen  Peloponnesian 
vessels  in  Sicily  which  with  Gylippus  had  assisted  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  were  on  their  return  ;  and  after  being 
intercepted  near  Leucadia,  and  roughly  handled  by  the  seven 
and  twenty  Athenian  ships  which  Hippocles  son  of  Menippus 
commanded,  on  the  look-out  for  the  ships  from  Sicily,  the  rest 
of  them,  Avith  the  exception  of  one,  escaped  from  the  Athe- 
nians, and  sailed  into  harbour  at  Corinth. 

14.  With  regard  to  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  while  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  they  seized  all  they  met  with,  to  prevent 
any  tidings  of  their  approach  being  carried ;  and  after  first 
touching  at  Corycus,  and  leaving  them  there,  they  themselves 
having  previously  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Chians 
who  were  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  being  urged  by  them 
to  sail  up  to  the  city  without  sending  any  notice  beforehand, 
they  thus  came  upon  the  Chians  unexpectedly.  Accordingly 
the  greater  j^art  of  them  were  astonished  and  dismayed  ;  while 
it  had  been  arranged  by  the  few,  that  the  council  should  be 
assembled  just  at  the  time.  And  when  speeches  were  made 
by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  telling  them  that  many  more 
vessels  were  sailing  up,  and  not  acquainting  them  with  the  fact 
respecting  their  fleet  being  blockaded  in  Pira3us,  the  Chians 
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revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  immediatelj  after  them  the 
Erythr.Tans.  After  this  they  sailed  with  three  vessels  and 
induced  Clazomente  to  revolt  also.  The  Clazoraenians  imme- 
diately crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  began  to  fortify 
'  Polichna,  in  case  they  might  want  it  as  a  place  to  retreat  to 
from  the  island  on  which  they  lived.  They,  then,  having  re- 
volted, were  all  engaged  in  raising  fortilications  and  preparing 
for  the  war. 

15.  News  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  quickly  reached  Athens, 
and  considering  that  the  danger  which  had  now  encompassed 
them  was  great  and  evident,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  not  remain  quiet  when  the  most  important  state  had 
changed  sides ;  with  regard  to  the  thousand  talents  which 
throughout  the  whole  war  they  had  earnestly  desired  not  to 
meddle  with,  they  immediately  rescinded,  in  consequence  of 
their  dismay,  the  penalties  attaching  to  any  one  who  proposed 
to  use  them,  or  put  such  a  proposal  to  the  vote ;  and  passed  a 
decree  for  taking  them,  and  manning  a  large  number  of  ships  ; 
while  of  those  that  were  keeping  watch  at  Piricus  they  at  once 
sent  off  the  eight  which  had  left  the  blockade,  and  after  pur- 
suing those  with  Chalcideus  and  not  overtaking  tliem,  had 
returned,  (their  commander  was  Strombichides  son  of  Dioti- 
mus,)  and  resolved  that  twelve  more,  under  Thrasycles,  should 
also  leave  the  post  of  observation,  and  reinforce  them  shortly 
afterwards.  They  also  removed  the  seven  Chian  vessels,  which 
joined  them  in  the  blockade  of  Piraeus ;  and  liberated  the 
slaves  who  were  on  board  of  them,  while  the  freemen  they  put 
in  bonds.  In  the  place  of  all  the  ships  that  had  departed  they 
speedily  manned  others,  and  sent  them  to  observe  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  resolving  at  the  same  time  to  man  thirty  more. 
So  great  was  their  ardour  ;  and  no  trivial  measure  was  under- 
taken with  regard  to  the  forces  they  sent  to  Chios. 

16.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  with  his  eight  ships  ar- 
rived at  Samos,  and  having  added  one  Samian  vessel  to  his 
squadron,  he  sailed  to  Teos,  and  begged  them  to  remain  quiet. 
Chalcideus  also  was  advancing  with  three  and  twenty  ships 
from  Chios  to  Teos  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of 

'  Ti]v  IIoXixi'"''-]  "  This  is  a  general  name  which  has  become  a  proper 
one  by  usage,  like  Ham,  Kirby,  &c.  in  EngUsh;  or  more  like  '  Borgo'  in. 
Italian,  the  full  name  of  the  place  being  properly  tijv  YloXixvav  twu  K\a- 
X,'^lxiv'nov,  Borgo  dei  Clazomeni  ;  and  thence  in  common  speech,  simply  Tiiv 
YloXixvav,  Borgo." — Arnold. 
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the  Clazonienians  and  Erythrjeans  moved  along  the  shore. 
Strombichides,  on  receiving  prior  intelligence  of  this,  weighed 
anchor  beforehand  ;  but  when  out  in  tlie  open  sea,  on  observing 
that  the  ships  coming  from  Chios  were  so  numerous,  he  fled 
towards  Samos,  while  they  pursued  him.  With  regard  to  the 
land  forces,  altliough  the  Teians  were  not  at  first  disposed  to 
admit  them,  yet  when  the  Athenians  had  fled,  they  received 
them  into  the  city.  The  ti'oops  then  waited  for  some  time, 
expecting  Chalcideus  also  to  return  from  the  pursuit :  but 
when  he  was  long  in  coming,  they  began  themselves  to  de- 
molish the  fort  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  land  side 
of  the  city  of  the  Teians  ;  while  a  small  body  of  the  barbari- 
ans also,  who  had  joined  them  under  the  command  of  Stages, 
lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes,  assisted  them  in  the  demolition 
of  it. 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  after  chasing  Strombichides 
into  Samos,  armed  the  seamen  on  board  the  vessels  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  left  them  at  Chios ;  and  having  manned 
these  with  substitutes  from  Chios,  and  twenty  besides,  they 
sailed  to  Miletus  to  eflect  its  revolt.  For  Alcibiades,  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Milesians,  wished 
to  anticipate  the  ships  from  the  Peloponnese  by  winning  them 
over,  and  so  to  secure  that  honour,  as  he  had  promised,  to  the 
Chians,  himself,  Chalcideus,  and  Endius  who  had  sent  them 
out,  by  causing  tlie  revolt  of  as  many  cities  as  possible  in  con- 
cert with  the  Chian  forces  and  Chalcideus.  Having  made 
therefore  the  chief  part  of  their  passage  unobserved,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  a  little  before  Strombichides  and  Thrasycles,  who 
had  just  come  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  they  prevailed  on  Miletus  to  revolt.  The 
Athenians  sailed  up  close  after  them  with  nineteen  ships,  and 
on  the  INIilesians  not  admitting  them,  came  to  anchor  at  the 
adjacent  island  of  Lade.  And  now  the  first  alliance  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lacediemonians  was  concluded  by 
Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Milesians,  to  the  following  eflect : 

18.  "The  following  are  the  tei-ms  on  which  the  Lacede- 
monians and  their  confederates  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  and  Tissaphernes.  All  the  country  and  cities  which  the 
king  holds,  or  the  forefathers  of  the  king  held,  shall  belong  to 
the  king :  and  from  these  cities  whatever  money,  or  any  thing 
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else,  came  in  to  the  Athenians,  shall  be  stopped  by  the  king, 
the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  confederates,  in  common  ;  so  that 
the  Athenians  may  receive  neither  money  nor  any  thing  else. 
— ^Moreover,  the  war  with  the  Atlienians  shall  be  carried  on 
in  common  by  the  king,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  con- 
federates ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  the  war  with  tlie 
Athenians  to  a  conclusion,  except  both  parties  shall  agree  to 
it,  the  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  confederates. 
— Should  any  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  tlieir  confederates  ;  and 
if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacediemonians  and  their  confederates, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  king,  in  like 
manner." 

19.  This,  then,  was  the  alliance  that  was  concluded  ;  imme- 
diately after  which  the  Chians  manned  ten  more  slii})s,  and 
sailed  to  Anaea,  wishing  both  to  get  intelligence  of  those  in 
Miletus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  the  cities  to  revolt  But 
a  message  having  readied  them  from  Chalcideus,  that  they 
were  to  sail  back  again,  and  that  Amorges  would  be  upon 
them  with  an  army  on  shore,  they  sailed  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  then  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  which  Diome- 
don  again,  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Thrasicles,  was  sail- 
ing up  from  Athens.  On  seeing  them  they  fled  with  one  ship 
to  Ephesus,  while  the  rest  proceeded  towards  Teos.  The 
Athenians,  then,  took  ibur  of  tlieir  ships  empty,  the  men  hav- 
ing escaped  to  siiore  beforehand ;  but  the  rest  took  refuge  in 
the  city  of  tlie  Teians.  And  now  the  Atlienians  sailed  away 
from  Samos ;  while  the  Chians  put  out  with  their  remaining 
vessels,  and  their  land  forces  with  them,  and  procured  tlic  re- 
volt of  Lebedos,  and  then  again  of  Era;.  After  this  they  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  both  the  land  and  the  sea 
forces. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  were  in  Piraeus,  which  had  been  chased  to  land 
at  the  time  Ave  last  mentioned  them,  and  were  blockaded  by  the 
Athenians  with  an  equal  number,  having  made  a  sudden  sally 
against  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  defeated  it  in  an  engage- 
ment, took  four  of  the  ships,  and  after  sailing  back  to  Cenchrea, 
proceeded  to  prepare  again  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia. 
Astyochus  also  joined  them  from  Lacedaemon,  as  high  admiral,  to 
whom  now  belonged  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces.  Mean- 
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while,  after  the  troops  had  returned  from  Teos,  Tissaphernes 
himself  also  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  further  de- 
molished the  fort  at  Teos,  whatever  had  been  left  of  it,  and 
then  returned.  Not  long  after  his  departure,  Diomedon,  hav- 
ing arrived  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Teians  for  admitting  his  force,  as  they  did  the  enemy's. 
And  after  coasting  along  to  Erte,  and  assaulting  the  city 
without  taking  it,  he  sailed  away. 

21.  About  the  same  time,  too,  occurred  at  Samos  the  insur- 
rection of  the  commons  against  the  nobles,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Athenians  who  happened  to  be  there  on  board  three 
vessels.  The  popular  party  of  the  Samians,  then,  put  to 
death  some  two  hundred  of  the  nobles,  in  all,  and  condemned 
four  hundred  to  banishment ;  and  having  themselves  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  houses,  (the  Athenians,  moreover, 
having  after  this  passed  a  decree  for  their  independence,  con- 
sidering them  now  as  trusty  allies,)  they  governed  the  city 
henceforth,  and  neither  admitted  the  landowners  to  any  other 
privilege,  nor  allowed  any  of  the  commons  in  future  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  them,  nor  to  take  a  wife  from 
them. 

22.  After  these  things,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer, 
the  Chians  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  without  any  falling 
otF  in  their  zeal ;  and  as  they  found  themselves,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  Lacedajmonians,  with  a  large  force  for  bring- 
ing over  the  states,  and  at  the  same  time  were  desirous  that 
as  many  as  possible  should  share  the  danger  with  them,  tliey 
made  an  expedition  by  themselves  with  thirteen  ships  to  Les- 
bos, according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Lacedtemonians  to 
go  to  that  island  in  the  second  place,  and  thence  to  the  Helles- 
pont, while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  wlio  were  there,  and  of  the  allies  from  the  country 
itself,  moved  along  shore  towards  ClazomenEe  and  Cunia ;  the 
commander  of  the  troops  being  Evalas,  a  Spartan,  and  of  the 
ships,  Diniadas,  one  of  the  Periceci.  The  fleet  having  sailed 
first  to  Methymna,  effected  the  revolt  of  the  place,  and  four 
vessels  were  left  there ;  while  the  remainder,  again,  effected 
that  of  Mytilene  also. 

23.  Now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  set  sail,  as 
he  had  intended,  with  four  sliips  from  Cenchrea,  and  arrived 
at  Chios.     On  the  third  day  alter  his  coming  there,  the  Athe- 
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nian  ships,  five  and  twenty  in  number,  sailed  to  Lesbos  under 
the  command  of  Leon  and  Diomedon  ;  for  Leon  liad  subse- 
quently brought  a  reinforcement  of  ten  ships  from  Athens. 
The  same  day,  at  a  late  hour,  Astyochus  also  put  out,  and 
taking  one  Chian  vessel  in  addition  to  his  own,  sailed  to  Les- 
bos, to  render  it  whatever  assistance  he  could.  Accordingly 
he  came  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  the  next  day  to  Eresus,  Avhere 
he  heard  that  Mitylene  had  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  first  assault.  For  the  Athenians,  immediately  on  saihng 
to  the  place,  unexpectedly  put  into  tlie  harbour,  and  defeated 
the  Chian  ships  ;  and  having  landed,  and  conquered  in  a  battle 
those  who  opposed  them,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Receiving  this  intelligence,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  from 
the  Chian  ships  coming  from  ]Methymna  with  Eubulus,  three 
of  which  fell  in  with  him,  (for  one  had  been  taken  by  the 
Athenians,)  after  being  left  behind  at  the  time,  and  so  escap- 
ing when  Mitylene  was  taken,  Astyochus  no  longer  advanced 
to  ^litylene,  but  having  persuaded  Eresus  to  revolt,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  arms,  he  both  sent  the  heavy-armed  from  on 
board  his  own  ships  to  Antissa  and  ^lethymna,  having  ap- 
pointed Etconicus  to  the  command,  and  himself  coasted  along 
thither  with  his  own  ships  and  the  three  Chians  ;  hoping  that 
the  Methymna^ans  would  be  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt.  But  when  every  thing  at  Lesbos 
went  against  him,  he  took  his  own  force  on  board,  and  sailed 
back  to  Chios ;  while  the  land  forces  also  that  had  been  dis- 
embarked from  the  vessels,  and  were  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont,  returned  again  to  their  several  cities.  After  this, 
six  of  the  allied  ships  from  the  Peloponnese  that  were  at 
Cenchrea  came  to  them  at  Chios.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
other  hand,  arranged  matters  again  at  Lesbos,  and  sailing 
Ihence,  took  Polichna,  belonging  to  the  Clazomenians,  which 
was  being  fortified  on  the  mainland,  and  carried  them  over 
again  to  their  city  on  the  island,  excepting  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  who  had  departed  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenae 
came  over  again  to  the  Athenians. 

24.  The  same  summer  the  Athenians,  who  were  with  their 
twenty  ships  at  Lade  for  the  observation  of  Miletus,  having 
made  a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  slew 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedoemonian  commander,  who  had  come 
against  them  with  a  few  men,  and  sailing  across  three  days 
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after,  erected  a  trophy ;  which,  as  it  had  been  raised  without 
their  having  command  of  the  country,  the  ]\Iilesians  threw 
down.  And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian 
ships  from  Lesbos,  advancing  from  the  Qilnuss^,  the  islands 
olF  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum,  fortresses  which 
they  held  in  the  Erythraean  country,  as  well  as  from  Lesbos, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Chians  from  their  ships,  having 
as  epibatce,  some  of  the  '  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll, 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Having  landed  at 
Cardamyle  and  Bolissus,  after  defeating  in  battle  those  of  the 
Chians  who  had  come  out  against  them,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  they  desolated  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood.  They 
defeated  them  again  in  another  battle  at  Phanae,  and  in  a  third 
at  Leuconium,  after  which  the  Chians  no  longer  went  out  to 
meet  them ;  while  they  ravaged  their  country,  which  was 
finely  stocked,  and  had  continued  unhurt  from  the  Median 
wars  down  to  that  time.  For  the  Chians  are  the  only  people 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  after  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
at  once  prosperous  and  prudent ;  and  the  more  their  city  in- 
creased in  greatness,  the  more  secure  were  their  arrangements. 
And  even  their  present  revolt,  if  any  think  that  they  executed 
this  without  regard  for  the  safer  course,  they  did  not  venture 
to  make,  before  they  were  likely  to  run  the  risk  in  concert  with 
many  brave  allies,  and  pei'ceived  that  even  the  Athenians  them- 
selves no  longer  denied,  after  their  disaster  in  Sicily,  that  with- 
out doubt  their  circumstances  were  utterly  bad.  But  if  they 
were  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  unexpected  results  that 
occur  in  the  life  of  man,  they  found  out  their  mistake  in  com- 
pany with  many  others,  who  had  in  the  same  way  imagined 
that  the  power  of  the  Athenians  would  be  quickly  destroyed. 
When  therefore  they  were  excluded  from  the  sea,  and  were 
being  ravaged  by  land,  a  party  of  them  endeavoured  to  bring 
over  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  Though  the  magistrates  de- 
tected them,  they  remained  quiet  themselves,  and  having 
brought  Astyochus  the  admiral  from  Erytlirae  with  four  ships, 
which  he  had  with  him,  considered  how  they  might  stop  the 
conspiracy  by  the  mildest  measures,  whether  by  taking  host- 

'  "The  t-KitiiTai  were  usually  drawn  from  tlio  fourth  class,  orThctes; 
although  on  some  occasions  mcu  of  the  hifjlier  classes  seem  to  have  volun- 
teered to  serve  amongst  them.  See  III.  98.  3,  note.  Now,  however,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  were  actually  compelled  to  serve  as  tTrifurat, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  crisis." — Arnold. 
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ages,  or  in  any  other  way.       They,  then,  were  engaged  with 
this  business. 

25.  At  the  close  of  the  same  summer,  there  sailed  from 
Athens  a  thousand  Athenian  heavy-armed,  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Argives,  (for  five  hundred  of  the  Argives  who  were  light- 
armed,  were  provided  with  full  armour  by  the  Athenians,)  and 
a  thousand  of  the  allies,  in  forty-eight  ships,  some  of  which 
were  transports,  under  the  conmiaiidof  Phryuichus,  Onomacles, 
and  Scironides :  these  sailed  into  port  at  Samos,  and  after 
crossing  over  to  Miletus,  formed  their  camp  there.  The  Mi- 
lesians marched  out,  themselves  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  the  Peloponnesians  who  had  come  with 
Chalcideus,  and  a  body  of  foreign  '  mercenaries  with  Tissa- 
phernes  himself,  who  was  present  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  The  Argives,  ad- 
vancing from  the  line  with  their  own  wing,  and  despising  the 
enemy,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  some  disorder,  as  against 
lonians  and  men  who  would  not  receive  their  charge,  were 
defeated  by  the  ^Milesians,  and  not  less  than  tliree  hundred  of 
them  slain.  But  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 
first,  then  beat  back  the  barbarians  and  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  without  engaging  the  Milesians,  (for  they  retreated 
into  their  city  after  their  rout  of  the  Argives,  on  seeing  the 
rest  of  their  army  worsted,)  they  pitched  their  camp,  as  being 
now  victorious,  close  to  the  very  city  of  Miletus.  And  it  so 
happened,  that  in  this  battle  the  lonians  on  both  sides  were 
superior  to  the  Dorians ;  for  the  Athenians  conquered  the 
Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Milesians  the  Ar- 
gives. After  erecting  a  trophy,  the  Athenians  prepared  to  in- 
vest the  place,  (whicli  stood  on  an  isthmus,)  thinking  that  if 
they  could  Avin  INIiletus,  the  other  towns  would  easily  come 
over  to  them. 

26.  In  the  mean  time,  when  it  was  now  about  dusk  in  tlie 
evening,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  five  and  fifty 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese  and  from  Sicily  were  all  but  there. 
For  from  the  Siceliots,  who  Avere  chiefly  urged  by  Ilermo- 
crates  the  Syracusan  to  take  part  in  what  remained  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenians,  there  came  twenty  ships  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntines  ;  and  those  from  the 
Peloponnese,  which  they  were  prepai'ing,  [when  we  last  men- 

*  ^iviKov,]  i.  e.  foreigners  to  Tissaphernes,  not  Asiatics. 
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tioned  them,]  were  now  ready:  and  both  squadrons  beino- 
committed  to  Tlieramenes  the  Lacedaemonian  to  take  to  Astj- 
ochus  the  admiral,  put  in  to  Lerus  first,  the  island  before  Mi- 
letus. Then,  on  finding  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Miletus, 
they  sailed  tlience  into  the  lasic  gulf  in  the  first  place, 
wishing  to  know  the  state  of  aifairs  with  regard  to  Miletus. 
When  Alcibiades  therefore  had  gone  on  horseback  to  Tichiussa, 
in  the  Milesian  territory,  to  which  part  of  the  gulf  they  had 
sailed  and  brought  to  for  the  night,  they  heard  the  particulars 
of  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present  at  it,  taking  part 
with  the  INIilesians  and  Tissaphernes  ;  and  he  now  advised 
them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  Ionia  and  the  whole 
cause,  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  Miletus,  and 
not  permit  it  to  be  invested. 

27.  They,  then,  intended  to  relieve  it  in  the  morning. 
Phrynichus,  the  commander  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  had  heard  from  Lerus  a  correct  account  of  their 
fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues  wished  to  await  its  arrival  and 
give  it  battle,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  so  himself,  nor, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  allow  them  or  any  one  else  to  do  it. 
For  when  they  might  meet  them  hereafter  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  ships  on  the  enemy's  side,  and 
with  how  many  of  their  own  opposed  to  them  they  would,  after 
adequate  and  calm  preparations,  be  able  to  give  them  battle, 
he  would  never  run  an  unreasonable  hazard  throu2;h  yieldino' 
to  the  disgrace  of  reproach.  For  it  was  no  disgrace  for  the 
Athenians  to  retreat  with  a  navy  at  a  proper  time  ;  but  in  any 
way  whatever,  the  result  would  be  more  disgraceful  should 
they  be  defeated,  and  for  the  state  to  incur  not  only  disgrace, 
but  also  the  greatest  danger.  For  after  its  late  misfortunes, 
it  was  hardly  expedient  voluntarily  for  it  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive in  any  quarter,  even  with  a  force  that  could  be  relied  up- 
on, or  even  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  :  how  then  could  it 
without  any  such  compulsion  rush  into  self-chosen  dangers  ? 
He  ordered  them  therefore  as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  up 
their  wounded,  and  their  land  forces,  with  such  stores  as  they 
had  brought  with  them  ;  but  to  leave  behind  what  they  had 
taken  from  the  enemy's  country,  that  their  ships  might  be  the 
lighter,  and  to  sail  away  to  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they  had 
collected  all  their  ships,  to  make  their  attacks  upon  them, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.     Having  given  this  ad- 
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vice,  he  acted  accordingly ;  and  so  Phrynichus,  not  on  that 
immediate  occasion  more  than  on  subsequent  ones,  nor  in  that 
business  only,  but  in  all  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  In  this  way, 
with  an  incomplete  victory,  the  Athenians  immediately  broke 
up  their  camp,  and  retired  from  Miletus ;  and  the  Argives, 
in  mortification  at  their  defeat,  sailed  off  home  from  Samos  as 
quickly  as  they  could. 

28.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  Peloponnesians  weighed 
anchor  from  Tichiussa,  and  put  into  Miletus  after  the  enemy's 
departure  ;  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they  took  with  them 
on  the  next  the  Chian  vessels  wliich  had,  in  the  Mirst  instance, 
been  chased  in  company  with  Chalcideus,  and  were  disposed 
to  sail  back  again  for  the  stores  wliich  they  had  taken  out  of 
their  vessels  at  Tichiussa.  On  their  arrival,  Tissaphernes 
came  to  them  with  his  land  forces,  and  persuaded  them  to  sail 
against  lasus,  in  which  Amorges  their  enemy  maintained 
himself.  Accordingly,  having  assaulted  lasus  on  a  sudden, 
and  while  the  inhabitants  thought  nothing  but  that  the  ships 
belonged  to  the  Athenians,  they  took  it ;  and  the  Syracusans 
were  most  distinguished  in  tlie  action.  Amorges,  who  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  had  revolted  from  the  king,  the 
Peloponnesians  took  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Tissa- 
phernes to  lead  away  to  the  king,  if  he  pleased,  according  to 
his  orders.  They  then  sacked  lasus  ;  and  the  army  got 
very  large  treasures,  for  the  place  was  one  of  ancient 
wealth.  The  mercenaries  serving  with  Amorges  they  took  to 
themselves,  and  added  to  their  ranks,  without  doing  them  any 
harm,  as  most  of  them  were  from  the  Peloponnese :  while 
they  delivered  to  Tissaphernes  the  town  and  all  the  captives, 
botli  bond  and  free,  for  each  one  of  whom  they  stipulated  to 
receive  from  him  a  Daric  stater  ;  after  which  they  retui-ned  to 
Miletus.  Pedaritus  the  son  of  Leon,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  the  command  at  Chios,  they 
despatched  by  land  to  Erythrae,  with  the  mercenary  force 
taken  from  Amorges,  and  appointed  Philippus  to  remain  on 
the  spot,  as  governor  of  Miletus.     And  so  the  summer  ended. 

29.  The  following  winter,  when  Tissaphernes  had  put  lasus 
into  a  state  of  defence,  he  passed  on  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
amongst  all  the  ships  a  month's  pay,  as  he  had  undertaken  at 

'  Ttis — Ji'i/KaTaoiaix0£io'as.]     See  ch.  17.  3. 
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Lacedaemon,  at  the  rate  of  an  Attic  drachma  a  man  per  day ; 
but  wished  in  future  to  give  but  three  obeli,  until  he  had  con- 
sulted the  king ;  should  he,  liovvever,  command  it,  he  said  he 
would  give  them  the  full  drachma.  When  Hermocrates,  the 
Syracusan  commander,  objected  to  this,  (for  Theramenes,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  not  admiral,  but  only  sailing  with  them  to 
deliver  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  was  easy  on  the  subject  of 
pay,)  there  was  fixed,  notwithstanding,  a  sum  [for  the  whole 
fleet]  larger  '  by  five  ships  than  three  oboli  a  man  per  day.  For 
he  gave  three  talents  a  month  for  five  ships,  and  to  the  rest, 
according  as  they  had  vessels  beyond  this  number,  was  given 
in  the  same  pi'oportion. 

30.  The  same  winter,  more  ships,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five, 
having  come  from  home  to  join  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  with 
Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon  in  command,  after 
collecting  those  from  Chios  and  all  the  rest,  they  determined, 
having  drawn  lots  for  their  respective  services,  to  blockade 
Miletus  with  their  naval  force,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both 
a  fleet  and  army.  And  they  did  so.  For  Strombichides, 
Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  having  with  them  thirty  ships,  and 
taking  in  transports  a  part  of  the  thousand  heavy-armed  that 

'  Trapa  irivTt  i/aOs.]  If  these  words  could  really  be  interpreted  "  for 
every  five  ships,"  as  Gciller  and  Arnold  think,  I  should  then  agree  ^vith  the 
latter,  that  the  -whole  passage  might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  stands  at 
present.  But  neither  of  them  brings  forward  a  single  instance  of  irapa.  being 
thus  used  with  the  distributive  force  commonly  expressed  by  kuto.  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  such  proof,  it  seems  safer  to  take  the  preposition,  as  Bloom- 
field  has  done,  in  a  sense  which  is  recognised  by  the  grammarians.  This 
method  renders  necessaiy  one  of  the  two  corrections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  editors  in  the  following  sentence — either  the  omission  of  Kal  TrivTri- 
KovTa,  or  the  insertion  of  TpiaKovTu  instead  of-rpia — and  though  it  is  per- 
haps of  little  importance  which  is  preferred,  I  have  adopted  the  foiiner,  as 
the  mistake  of  the  copyists  in  that  case  seems  more  easily  accoiinted  for  than 
in  the  other.  Sue  Giiller's  or  Arnold's  note.  With  regard  to  the  question, 
why  the  ships  should  be  taken  in  divisions  of  five,  that  number  might  per- 
haps have  been  fixed  on  for  mere  convenience,  as  the  lowest  which  gave  a 
round  sum  in  talents,  without  any  fraction.  Or  may  we  conjecture  that  the 
Laceda'monian  government  had  sent  out  five  ships  on  the  expedition,  and 
that  their  quota  was  first  considered  by  Tissaphernes,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
leading  state  ?  Arnold's  supposition  that  "  it  was  intended  to  exclude  any 
state  Irom  the  higher  rate  of  pay,  whose  contingent  fell  short  of  five  ships, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  allies  to  greater  exertions,"  does  not  seem  very 
probable  ;  and  the  idea  of  T0T9  (iWois  referring  "  to  those  other  states  who 
had  no  ships  at  the  present  moment  afloat,  but  who  might  at  any  instant 
be  supposed  ready  to  send  some,"  is  surely  inconsistent  with  tlic  indicative 
mood  of  the  verb  ijo-av,  which  can  only  refer  to  such  as  were  actually  aO.oat 
at  the  time  of  the  arrangement. 
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had  come  to  Miletus,  sailed,  according  to  their  lot,  against  Chios, 
while  the  rest,  remaining  at  Samos  with  seventy-four  ships, 
secured  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  advanced  upon  ]Miletus. 

31.  Astyoehus,  happening  at  that  time  to  be  collecting  at 
Chios  the  hostages  taken  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy, 
ceased  from  that,  when  he  found  that  the  ships  with  Thera- 
menes  were  come,  and  that  the  atiairs  of  the  confederacy  were 
more  prosperous.  And  taking  a  squadron  consisting  of  ten 
Peloponnesian  and  as  many  Chian  ships,  he  put  out  to  sea, 
and  after  attacking  Pteleum  without  taking  it,  coasted  along 
to  Clazomenaj,  and  commanded  those  of  them  who  favoured 
the  Athenian  cause  to  remove  inland  to  Daphnus,  and  to  join 
their  party.  Tamos  also,  who  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ionia,  united  in  this  command.  When  they  did  not  listen  to 
it,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  town,  which  was  unwalled,  and 
not  being  able  to  take  it,  sailed  away  before  a  strong  gale 
himself  to  Phocaea  and  Cuma,  while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put 
into  the  islands  adjacent  to  Clazomeme,  namely,  Marathussa, 
Pele,  and  Drymussa.  Having  staid  there  on  account  of  the 
winds  eight  days,  all  the  property  of  the  Clazomenians  that 
had  been  '  secretly  stowed  away  there,  they  partly  ravaged 
and  consumed,  and  partly  put  on  board  their  ships  ;  and  then 
sailed  off  to  Phoctea  and  Cuma,  to  join  Astyoehus. 

32.  While  he  was  there,  ambassadors  from  the  Lesbians 
came  to  him,  wishing  to  revolt  again.  And  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  they  gained  his  assent ;  but  when  the  Corinthians 
and  other  allies  were  not  zealous  for  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  failure,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Chios ;  at 
which  place,  after  his  ships  had  been  dispersed  in  a  storm, 
they  arrived  from  different  directions.  After  this,  Pedaritus, 
who  when  we  last  mentioned  him  was  moving  along  the  coast 
by  land  from  jNliletus,  arrived  at  Erythnu,  and  then  passed 
over,  himself  and  his  forces,  to  Chios ;  where  he  had  also 
about  five  liundred  soldiers  who  had  been  -left  by  Chalcideus 
from  the  five  ships,  with  their  arms.     And  when  certain  Les- 

^  uTTf  ^tKEixo.]  Bloomficld  follows  Hobbes  in  translating  this,  "  lay  without 
the  city,"  altogether  omitting  the  peculiar  force  of  the  two  prepositions  thus 
meeting  in  composition,  whether  in  neuter  or  transitive  verbs.  Compare 
1.  137,  where  the  word  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  signification ;  I.  89,  oie- 
KOfii^ovTo  tuOus  iidiv  inrt^WfVTo  iraloas  Kal  yin/aiKas,  k.  t.  \. ;  and  Eurip. 
Hec.  6,  ctttras  /u'  inrt^iTr£/x\f/i  T/OJu'tK^s  ■j(dov6i. 

^  See  chap.  17.  1. 
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bians  made  offers  of  revolt,  Astyoclius  urged  to  Pedaritus  and 
tlie  Cliians,  that  they  ought  to  go  with  their  ships,  and  effect 
the  revolt  of  Lesbos  ;  for  so  they  would  either  themselves  gain 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  their  allies,  or,  in  case  of  failure, 
would  still  do  the  Athenians  mischief.  They,  however,  did 
not  listen  to  them,  and  Pedaritus  refused  to  give  up  to  him 
the  ships  of  the  Chians. 

33.  He,  therefore,  taking  the  five  of  the  Corinthians,  a 
sixth  from  Megara,  one  from  Hermione,  and  those  of  the 
Laced:emonians  which  he  had  come  with,  sailed  for  Miletus,  to 
take  the  command  as  admiral,  after  many  threats  to  the 
Chians  that  assuredly  he  would  not  come  to  their  aid,  should 
they  be  in  any  need  of  it.  Having  touched  at  Corycus,  in 
the  Erythrcean  country,  he  staid  there  the  night.  The 
Athenians  also,  on  their  passage  from  Samos  to  Chios  with 
tlieir  troops,  were  only  parted  from  them  by  being  on  the 
other  side  of  a  hill ;  and  so  they  brought  to  for  the  night,  and 
escaped  each  other's  notice.  On  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Pedaritus  in  the  night,  to  say  that  some  Erythraean  prisoners, 
after  being  set  at  liberty,  had  come  from  Samos  to  Erythraea 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it,  Astyochus  immediately 
weighed  anchor  again  for  Erythra^a :  within  so  little  was  he  of 
falling  in  with  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus  also  sailed  across  to 
join  him ;  and  having  investigated  the  case  of  the  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  traitors,  when  they  found  that  the  whole 
story  had  been  made  up  in  order  to  effect  the  escape  of  the 
men  from  Samos,  they  acquitted  them  of  the  charge,  and 
sailed  away,  one  to  Chios,  the  other  to  Miletus,  as  he  had 
intended. 

34.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  array  of  the  Athenians, 
while  sailing  round  with  the  ships  from  Corycus,  met  with 
three  Chian  vessels  of  war  off  Arginus,  and  on  seeing  them 
gave  them  chase  ;  when  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  Chian 
sliips  witli  difficulty  took  refuge  in  the  harbour.  Of  the 
Athenians,  the  three  which  had  pursued  most  vigorously  were 
wrecked,  and  thrown  up  near  the  city  of  Chios,  the  men  being 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  while  the  remainder  took 
refuge  in  the  harbour  under  Mount  Mimas,  called  Phoenicus, 
from  whence  they  afterwards  came  to  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Lesbos,  and  made  preparations  for  the  work  '  of  fortification. 

'  tv  Toi/  TtiXKr/xuv,]  i.  c.  for  the  fortification  of  Delphinium.  See  ch.  38.  2. 
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35.  The  same  winter,  Hippocrates  the  Lacedfcmonian, 
having  sailed  from  the  Peloponnese  with  ten  Thurian  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus  son  of  Diagoras,  and  two  col- 
leagues, one  Laconian  and  one  Syracusan,  sailed  into  port  at 
Cnidus,  which  had  now  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  Tissa- 
phernes.  When  those  at  Miletus  received  intelligence  of  them, 
they  gave  orders  for  half  of  the  vessels  to  keep  guard  at 
Cnidus,  and  the  other  half  to  cruise  around  Triopium,  and 
seize  the  merchantmen  that  were  approaching  from  Egypt. 
This  Triopium  is  a  promontory  running  out  from  the  Cnidian 
territory,  and  is  consecrated  to  Apollo.  But  the  Athenians, 
having  had  notice  of  it,  and  having  sailed  out  from  Samos, 
seized  the  six  ships  that  were  keeping  guard  at  Triopium, 
though  the  crews  escaped  from  them.  After  this  they  put  in 
at  Cnidus,  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  which  was  unforti- 
fied, were  within  a  little  of  taking  it.  The  next  day  they  made 
a  second  assault  on  it ;  but  as  they  did  not  now  do  it  so  much 
damage,  since  the  inhabitants  had  provided  better  defences 
during  the  night,  and  the  crews  which  had  escaped  from  the 
ships  at  Ti'iopium  had  gone  in  to  join  them,  they  withdrew, 
and  after  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians,  sailed  back 
to  Samos. 

36.  Astyochus  having  come  about  the  same  time  to  the  fleet 
at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  were  still  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  thing  in  their  camp.  For  pay  was  given  them  to 
a  sufficiently  large  amount,  and  the  great  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  raised  from  the  plunder  of  lasus  was  still  at  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  Milesians  carried  on  the  war 
with  spirit.  Nevertheless  the  Peloponnesians  considered  that 
the  first  convention  with  Tissaphernes,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Chalcideus,  was  defective,  and  not  so  much  for  their 
advantage  [as  for  his]  ;  and,  consequently,  while  Theramenes 
was  yet  there,  they  concluded  another,  wliich  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

37.  "  The  convention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  allies 
with  King  Darius,  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  Tissaphernes,  that 
there  should  be  a  treaty  and  friendship  between  them  on  these 
terms :  Whatever  territory  and  cities  belong  to  King  Darius,  or 
did  belong  to  his  father,  or  his  ancestors,  against  these  neither 
the  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedtemonians  shall  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  for  any  harm : 
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neither  shall  the  Lacedosmonians,  nor  their  confederates,  ex- 
act tribute  from  these  cities.  Neither  shall  King  Darius,  or 
any  states  in  the  king's  dominions,  be  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  or  their  allies,  for  the  purpose  of 

war  or  other  injury. Should  the  Lacedasmonians,  or  their 

allies,  require  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  stand 
in  need  of  any  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies  ;  to 
whatever  they  may  gain  each  other's  assent,  that  shall  be  right 

for  them  to  do. Both  parties  shall  carry  on  in  common 

the  war  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  should 
they  come  to  terms  of  peace,  they  shall  both  do  so  in  common. 
Whatever  troops  shall  be  in  the  king's  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  having  sent  for  them,  the  king  shall  pay 

their  expenses. Should   any  of  the  states  which  have 

concluded  this  convention  with  the  king  proceed  against  the 
king's  country,  the  rest  shall  prevent  it,  and  assist  the  king  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  And  should  any  of  those  in  the 
king's  country,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  proceed  against  the 
country  of  the  Lacedremonians,  or  of  their  allies,  the  king  shall 
prevent  it,  and  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

38.  After  this  convention  Theramenes  gave  up  the  fleet  to 
Astyochus,  and  sailing  away  in  a  small  boat  was  '  lost  at  sea. 
The  Athenians,  having  now  crossed  over  from  Lesbos  to  Chios 
with  their  army,  and  commanding  both  land  and  sea,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Delphinium,  a  place  that  was  both  naturally 
strong  on  the  land  side,  contained  several  harbours,  and  was 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  Now  the  Chians  having  been 
beaten  in  several  previous  engagements,  and  not  being  on  very 
good  terms  amongst  themselves,  but  regarding  each  other  with 
suspicion,  because  Tydeus,  son  of  Ion,  and  his  party  had  al- 
ready been  executed  by  Pedaritus  on  the  charge  of  Atticism, 
and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  by  compulsion  reduced  to  an 
oligarchy ;  in  consequence  of  these  things  they  kept  quiet,  and 
thought  neither  themselves  nor  the  mercenaries  under  Pedari- 
tus to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy.  They  sent,  however,  to 
Miletus,  urging  Astyochus  to  come  to  their  aid:  and  when  he 
did  not  listen  to  them,  Pedaritus  sent  a  letter  to  Lacedaemon, 
representing  him  as  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     On  this 

'  lifjtavi'^tTat.'l  Or,  as  others  render  it,  "  disappeared  from  tlie  scene  of 
action  :  "  but  Bishop  Thirl  wall's  interpretation  of  the  word  seems  luidoubt- 
edly  the  correct  one. 
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footing  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios  :  while  from 
Samos  their  ships  kept  saiHng  out  against  those  at  iNIiletus, 
and  when  they  did  not  advance  to  meet  them,  they  returned 
again  to  Samos,  and  remained  quiet. 

39.  The  same  winter,  the  seven  and  thirty  ships  which 
had  been  equipped  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  Pharnabazus, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Calligitus  the  Megarean  and 
Tiraagoras  the  Cyzicene,  put  out  from  the  Peloponnese,  and 
sailed  for  Ionia,  about  the  period  of  the  solstice,  Antisthenesa 
Spartan  being  on  board  in  command  of  them.  The  Lacedae- 
monians also  sent  eleven  Spartans  as  assistant  counsellors 
for  Astyochus,  one  of  whom  was  Lichas,  the  son  of  Arcesilaus. 
They  were  instructed  on  their  arrival  at  INIiletus  to  co-operate 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  other  affairs,  as  should  be  best,  and 
to  despatch  these  vessels — either  just  the  number,  more,  or 
fewer — to  the  Hellespont  to  join  Pharnabazus,  should  they 
think  proper,  appointing  to  the  command  of  them  Clearchus 
the  son  of  Raraphias,  who  sailed  out  with  them  ;  and  also,  if 
the  eleven  commissioners  deemed  fit,  to  depose  Astyochus 
from  the  office  of  admiral,  and  appoint  Antistlienes ;  for  they 
were  suspicious  of  him  in  consequence  of  the  letters  from 
Pedaritus.  Sailing  therefore  from  !Malea  across  the  open  sea 
the  squadron  touched  at  Melos,  and  there  falling  in  with  ten 
Athenian  ships  took  three  of  them  empty,  and  burnt  them. 
After  this,  being  afraid  that  those  of  the  Athenian  vessels 
which  had  escaped  from  ^lelos  might  (as  was  the  case)  give 
information  of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos,  they  sailed 
to  Crete,  and  having  made  their  voyage  longer  by  taking  this 
precaution,  they  made  the  land  at  Caunus,  in  Asia ;  from 
which  place,  considering  themselves  to  be  now  in  safety,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  ships  at  Miletus,  in  order  to  be  convoyed 
by  them  along  the  coast. 

40.  At  this  same  time  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus  sent 
messengers  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  holding  back, 
and  begged  him  to  succour  them  in  their  siege  with  all  his 
fleet,  and  not  to  permit  the  largest  of  the  allied  cities  in  Ionia 
to  be  both  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  wasted  by 
forays  on  the  land.  For  the  slaves  of  the  Chians  being 
numerous,  and  indeed  forming  the  largest  body  there  was  in 
any  one  city,  except  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  at  the 
same  time  being,  in  consequence  of  their  great  numbers,  pun- 
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ished  more  severely  than  usual  in  cases  of  offence,  when  the 
Athenian  army  appeared  to  be  firmly  established,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  fortified  position,  the  greater  part  deserted  to 
them  ;  and  these  did  the  most  mischief  to  the  country,  through 
their  acquaintance  with  it.  The  Chians  therefore  represented, 
that  while  there  was  still  a  hope  and  possibility  of  stopping 
them,  while  Delphinium  was  still  being  fortified,  and  not  yet 
completed,  and  a  higher  wall  was  being  erected  round  their 
camp  and  the  ships,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  assist  them. 
And  although  Astyochus,  because  of  his  threat  on  the  occa- 
sion already  mentioned,  had  not  intended  to  do  it,  when  he  saw 
that  the  allies  also  were  anxious  for  their  relief,  he  set  out  to 
succour  them. 

41.  In  the  mean  time  tidings  came  from  Caunus  that  the 
seven  and  twenty  ships,  with  the  Lacedjemonian  counsellors, 
were  come.  And  thinking  every  thing  else  of  secondary  im- 
portance, compared  with  his  convoying  so  large  a  number  of 
ships,  in  order  that  they  might  more  entirely  command  the 
sea,  and  with  the  safe  passage  of  the  Lacedisemonians  who  had 
come  to  observe  his  conduct,  he  immediately  gave  up  going  to 
the  relief  of  Chios,  and  sailed  to  Caunus.  Having  landed, 
as  he  coasted  along,  at  ^  Cos  Meropis,  which  was  unfortified, 
and  in  ruins  in  con.sequence  of  an  earthquake  which  they 
had  experienced — the  most  violent  one  which  I  ever  re- 
member—  he  sacked  the  town,  the  men  having  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  by  incursions  made  spoil  of  the  country, 
excepting  the  free  population,  whom  he  released.  Having 
come  from  Cos  to  Cnidus  by  night,  he  was  constrained  by  the 
advice  of  the  Cnidians  not  to  land  his  seamen,  but  to  sail,  just 
as  he  was,  straightway  against  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  with 
which  Charminus,  one  of  the  generals  at  Samos,  was  on  the 
look-out  for  those  seven  and  twenty  ships  that  were  approach- 
ing from  the  Peloponnese,  and  to  join  which  Astyochus  also 
was  coasting  along.  For  those  at  Samos  had  heard  from  INIelos 
of  their  approach,  and  Charminus  was  watching  for  them  about 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  Lycia ;  as  by  this  time  he  was 
aware  of  their  being  at  Caunus. 


o 


'  Kwv  Ttiv  MipoTTioaJ]  "According  to  the  old  mytliical  language,  '  Cos 
first  settled  hy  the  hero  Merops.'  Sec  Stcphan.,  Byzant.,  Hesychius,  &c. 
According  to  the  interpretation  now  given  to  this  language,  '  Cos  first  set- 
tled by  the  people  called  Merupes.'  " — Arnold. 
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42.  Astyochus  therefore  sailed  immediately  to  Syme,  before 
he  was  heard  of,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  ships  some  where 
out  at  sea.  But  the  rain  and  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  he  encountered  caused  the  dispersion  of  his  ships 
during  the  dark,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  his  fleet  had  been  separated,  and  the  left  wing  was 
now  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  it  was 
still  dispersed  around  the  island,  Charminus  and  the  Athenians 
put  out  against  it  with  all  speed,  with  fewer  than  their  twenty 
ships,  thinking  that  these  were  the  vessels  they  were  watching 
for,  namely,  those  from  Caunus.  Having  attacked  them  there- 
fore immediately,  they  sank  three,  and  severely  damaged  some 
others,  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  action,  until  the  larger 
division  of  the  fleet  unexpectedly  came  in  sight,  and  they  were 
surrounded  on  every  side.  Then  they  took  to  flight,  and  having 
lost  six  ships,  fled  for  refuge  with  the  rest  to  tlie  island  of 
Teutlussa,  and  thence  to  Halicarnassus.  After  this  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  put  into  Cnidus,  and  the  seven  and  twenty  ships 
from  Caunus  having  effected  a  junction  with  them,  they  sailed 
with  the  whole  number,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  Syme,  and 
then  came  to  anchor  again  at  Cnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  en- 
gagement, having  sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  to 
Syme,  made  no  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  or  tiiat  on  them, 
but  took  their  'naval  stores,  which  were  at  Syme,  and  after 
touching  at  Lorymi  on  the  continent,  sailed  back  to  Saraos. 
And  now  all  the  Peloponnesian  ships  at  Cnidus  were  refitted, 
so  far  as  they  required  it ;  and  the  eleven  Laceda?monian  com- 
missioners held  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes,  (for  he  had 
come  to  meet  them,)  both  respecting  what  had  already  been 
done,  if  there  was  aught  that  did  not  please  them,  and  with 
reference  to  future  hostilities,  in  what  way  they  might  be 
conducted  most  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  both  parties. 
Lichas,  more  especially,  kept  an  eye  on  the  transactions,  and 
said,  "  that  neither  of  the  two  treaties  was  properly  drawn  up, 
neither  that  of  Chalcideus,  nor  that  of  Theramenes,  but  it 
was  a  shameful  thing  that  the  king  should  even  now  claim  to 

'  TO.  (TKiuii,  K.T.  \.]  "  i.  e.  the  masts  and  sails  of  Charminus'  squadron, 
which,  according^  to  custom,  had  been  left  on  shore  at  SjTne,  when  the  ships 
put  to  sea  suddenly  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Astyochus.  See  chap.  42.  2."— 
Arnold. 
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be  master  of  all  the  country  over  which  he  and  his  ancestors 
had  formerly  had  dominion.  For  in  that  was  involved  the 
re-subjugation  of  all  the  islands,  with  Thessaly,  Locris,  and 
as  far  as  Bceotia ;  and  so,  instead  of  freedom,  the  Lacedte- 
monians  would  be  putting  the  Median  yoke  on  the  Greeks. 
He  told  them  therefore  to  conclude  another  and  a  better  treaty, 
or  at  any  rate  they  would  not  act  according  to  this ;  nor  did 
they  want  any  of  his  supplies  on  these  terms.  But  Tissa- 
phernes,  being  offended  at  this,  went  away  from  them  in  a 
rage,  and  without  settling  any  thing. 

44.  They,  in  consequence  of  communications  from  some  of 
the  most  powerful  men  there,  were  disposed  to  sail  to  Rhodes  ; 
hoping  to  bring  over  to  their  side  an  island  which  was  strong 
both  in  its  number  of  seamen  and  its  land  forces  ;  and  moreover 
thinking  that  they  should  themselves  be  able  to  maintain  their 
fleet  from  their  own  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissaphernes 
for  money.  Having  sailed  therefore  immediately,  that  same 
winter,  from  Cnidus,  and  having  first  put  in  with  ninety-four 
ships  to  Camirus  in  the  Rhodian  territory,  they  frightened 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  aware  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  therefore  fled,  especially  as  the  town  was  un- 
fortified. Then,  having  assembled  both  these  and  the  people 
from  the  two  other  towns,  Lindus  and  lalysus,  the  Lacedte- 
monians  prevailed  on  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the  Atheni- 
ans. And  so  Rhodes  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
The  Athenians,  having  got  notice  of  it,  sailed  at  this  time  with 
their  ships  from  Samos,  wishing  to  anticipate  them,  and  came 
within  sight  of  the  island  as  they  lay  out  at  sea  ;  but  being  a 
little  too  late,  they  sailed  back  in  the  first  instance  to  Chalce, 
thence  to  Samos,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  against 
Rhodes  by  attacks  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Samos.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  levied  money  from  the  Rhodians  to  the  amount  of 
two  and  thirty  talents ;  but  in  other  respects  lay  still  for 
eighty  days,  having  drawn  up  the  ships  on  shore. 

45.  In  the  mean  time,  and  at  even  a  still  earlier  period,  be- 
fore they  removed  to  Rhodes,  the  following  negotiations  were 
being  carried  on.  Alcibiades  being  suspected  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of  IMiletus, 
and  instructions  having  been  sent  by  them  from  Laceda?mon 
to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death,  (for  he  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Agis,  and  in  other  ways  appeared  to  be  unworthy  of 
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trust,)  he  first  retired  in  alarm  to  the  court  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  then  did  the  greatest  liarm  he  could  to  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesians  with  him.  Being  his  adviser  on  all  ])oints,  he 
cut  down  the  pay,  so  that  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma  three 
oboli  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly ;  telling  Tissaphernes 
to  represent  to  them,  that  the  Athenians,  who  for  a  longer 
time  liad  had  experience  in  naval  matters,  gave  their  men  but 
three  oboli ;  not  so  much  from  poverty,  as  that  their  seamen 
might  not  grow  insolent  from  abundance,  and  either  be  less 
able-bodied,  through  spending  money  on  such  things  as  pro- 
duce weakness,  or  desert  their  ships  by  means  of  leaving  their 
arrears  of  pay  as  a  '  security  for  them.  He  also  gave  iiim  such 
instructions,  that  by  giving  money  he  persuaded  the  trierarchs 
and  generals  of  the  diflerent  states  to  concede  these  points  to 
him  ;  excepting  the  Syracusans ;  but  of  these  Ilermocrates 
alone  opposed  him  on  behalf  of  tlie  whole  confederacy.  The 
states,  too,  which  applied  for  money  he  dismissed  with  an 
answer  fit)m  himself,  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes,  alleging  by 
way  of  refusal,  that  "  the  Chians  were  shameless,  who, 
though  the  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  protected  as 
they  were  by  the  aid  they  were  receiving,  expected  others  to 
risk  both  their  persons  and  their  purses  for  their  liberty." 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  tlie  states,  which  used  before  their 
revolt  to  lavish  their  money  on  the  Athenians,  he  said  that 
they  were  wrong  if  they  would  not  now  also  contribute  as 
much,  or  even  more,  for  their  own  interests.  He  also  repre- 
sented that  Tissaphernes  was  naturally  sparing  at  present,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  his  own  resources  ; 
but  that  if  supplies  should  ever  come  down  from  the  king,  he 
would  give  them  their  full  pay,  and  afford  the  states  all  proper 
relief. 

46.  He  likewise  advised  Tissaphernes  "  not  to  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  to  be  anxious, 
by  either  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  he  was  equip- 
ping, or  giving  pay  to  a  larger  body  of  Greeks,  to  confer  on 
the  same  party  the  command  both  of  land  and  sea ;  but  to  let 
them  each  hold  a  divided  sway,  and  so  leave  the  king  the 

'  £s  ojLirjpEi'ai/.]  That  is,  that  the  larger  pay  was  considered  as  a  security 
for  the  men's  returning  to  their  post,  when  sununoned,  and  therefore  as  a 
reason  for  greater  indulgence  in  granting  leave  of  absence  than  was  proved 
by  the  result  to  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  service. 
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power  at  all  times  to  lead  the  one  party  or  the  other  against 
those  who  were  annoying  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
command  both  by  lantl  and  sea  were  united,  he  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  any  party  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  stronger  ;  un- 
less he  should  himself  ever  choose  to  arise  and  carry  out  the 
contest  with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  hazard.  It  was  a 
cheaper  risk  to  wear  down  the  Greeks  against  each  otlier,  at 
a  trifling  share  of  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
security  to  himself.  And  the  Athenians,  he  said,  were  a  more 
desirable  people  to  share  the  empire  with  him  ;  for  they  were 
less  desirous  of  possessions  on  shore,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  both  a  profession  and  a  practice  most  advantageous  to 
him  ;  as  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subjugating,  as  far  as 
the  sea  was  concerned,  to  themselves  and  to  him  all  the 
Greeks  who  lived  in  the  king's  country  ;  while  the  other  party, 
on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  liberate  them.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  present  time  be  liber- 
ating the  Greeks  from  men  of  their  own  Grecian  race,  and 
should  omit  to  liberate  them  from  those  who  were  barbarians ; 
'  unless  they  should  ever  fail  in  reducing  the  Athenians.  He 
urged  them  therefore  to  wear  them  both  out  at  first,  and  after 
cutting  off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, then  to  get  rid  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  his  coun- 
try." Tissaphernes  adopted  these  views  in  the  main,  so  far  at 
least  as  might  be  conjectured  from  his  actions.  For  having 
on  this  account  placed  himself  in  the  confidence  of  Alcibiades, 
as  of  one  who  had  given  him  good  advice  on  the  subject,  he 
both  scantily  supplied  the  Peloponnesians  with  money,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  by  telling  them 
that  the  Phoenician  fleet  should  come  to  them,  and  that  so 
they  should  contend  with  superabundant  strength,  he  greatly 
injured  their  cause,  and  took  ort"  the  vigour  of  their  navy, 
which  had  been  very  great ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  too  evi- 
dently to  escape  observation,  he  wanted  hearty  zeal  in  co- 
operating with  them. 

47.  Alcibiades  gave  this  advice  to  Tissaphernes  and  the 
king,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  both  because  he  thouglit  it 

'  vv  1X1}  TTOTE  auToui,  K.T.  \.]  I  havc  followcd  Haack's  aud  Poppo'.s  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage,  "nisi  si  quando  cos  (Athcnienscs)  non  (.verte- 
riut,"  rather  than  Herman's,  who  sui)])oses  that  the  word  /xij  only  increases 
the  force  of  the  negative  :  "  nisi  hi  barhari  Graecos,  quos  sub  ditiouu  sua  te- 
ncrent,  etiam  dclevissent." 
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best  for  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  because  he  was  further 
providing  for  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ;  knowing 
that  if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  ruin,  he  would  some  time  or  other 
have  means  of  persuading  his  countrymen,  and  returning  to  it. 
But  the  way  in  which  he  thought  he  should  persuade  them  most 
easily  was  this,  namely,  by  Tissaphernes'  appearing  to  be  in 
his  interest.  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  when  the  Athenian 
soldiers  at  Samos  found  that  he  had  great  influence  with  him, 
[the  plan  was  adopted,]  to  a  certain  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Alcibiades  having  sent  word  to  the  most  powerful  individuals 
amongst  them,  to  let  it  be  mentioned  to  tlie  most  respectable 
people,  that  he  wished  to  return  home  on  condition  of  there 
being  an  oligarchy,  and  not  that  unprincipled  democracy  which 
had  banished  liim  ;  and  after  making  Tissaphernes  their  friend, 
to  enjoy  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  with  them  :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trierarchs  and  the  most  influential  Athenians  at 
Samos  were  of  themselves  stiU  more  eager  for  abolishing  the 
democracy. 

48.  This  design  therefore  was  first  mooted  in  the  camp,  and 
thence  spread  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  certain  individuals 
went  over  from  Samos,  and  had  an  interview  with  Alcibi- 
ades ;  and  when  he  held  out  that  he  would  first  make  Tissa- 
phernes their  friend,  and  then  the  king,  in  case  they  were  not 
under  a  democratical  government,  (for  so  the  king  would  place 
greater  reliance  on  them,)  tlie  aristocratical  party  amongst  the 
citizens,  who  also  suffered  most  at  present,  entertained  many 
hopes  of  getting  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  well 
as  of  gaining  the  victory  over  tlie  enemy.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  Samos,  and  united  in  a  club  such  men  as  favoured 
their  views,  openly  representing  to  the  people  at  large  that  the 
king  would  be  their  friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  if 
Alcibiades  were  restored,  and  they  were  not  governed  by  a 
democracy.  The  multitude,  though  annoyed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  these  negotiations,  remained  quiet  because  of 
their  abundant  hopes  of  pay  from  the  king  ;  while  those 
who  were  for  establishing  the  oligarchy,  after  they  had  com- 
municated their  designs  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  again  con- 
sidered the  proposals  of  Alcibiades  '  amongst  themselves  and 

•  Kal  a-(picriv  auToii,  k.  t.  \.]  Dobree,  Goller,  Poppo,  and  Arnold,  agree 
in  thinking  that  iu  must  be  inserted  before  tripicLv,  without  which  the  pass- 
age seems  to  them  not  fairly  intelligible.    But  may  not  this  be  regarded  as 
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the  greater  part  of  their  associates.  To  the  rest,  then,  they 
appeared  advantageous  and  worthy  of  their  confidence  ;  but 
Plirynichus,  who  was  still  general,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
them,  but  thought  that  Alcibiades  (as  was  really  the  case)  had 
no  more  desire  for  an  oligarchy  than  for  a  democracy,  or  con- 
sidered any  thing  else  but  how,  by  bringing  the  state  to  change 
its  present  constitution,  he  might  obtain  his  recall  by  the  in- 
vitation of  his  associates.  "  What  they  themselves,  however, 
should  most  especially  look  to,  was,"  he  said,  "  to  avoid  being 
rent  by  factions.  That  it  was  not  for  the  king's  advantage, 
when  the  Peloponnesians  were  now  on  an  equality  at  sea,  and 
held  none  of  the  least  cities  in  his  dominion,  to  incur  trouble 
by  siding  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  did  not  trust,  when 
he  might  have  made  the  Peloponnesians  his  friends,  by  whom 
he  had  never  yet  been  injured.  As  for  the  allied  states,  again, 
to  whom,  forsooth,  they  had  promised  an  oligarchy,  because 
they  themselves  also  would  cease  to  be  under  a  democracy,  he 
well  knew  that  neither  those  which  had  revolted  would  any 
the  more  on  that  account  come  over  to  them,  nor  those  that 
were  left  be  more  staunch  to  them ;  for  they  would  not  wish 
to  be  slaves  with  either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  rather 
than  to  be  free,  under  whichever  of  those  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment they  might  obtain  their  liberty.  And  with  regard  to  the 
respectable  classes,  as  they  were  called,  they  considered  that 
the  oligarchs  would  not  cause  them  less  trouble  than  the 
popular  government,  being  as  they  were  the  authors  and  in- 

a  "  dativus  instrumcnti  "  ?  which  is  certainly  used  sometimes  with  refer- 
ence to  persons,  thoutih  less  commonly  than  to  things.  One  instance  of  it  is 
given  by  Jclf,  Gr.  Gr.  §  608,  Obs.  3,  from  Soph.  El.  226,  t'lvl  yap  wot  au, 
o)  <pi\ia  ytvtdXa,  irp6a<popov  aKourraiix  ettos;  and  pei-haps  a  second  might 
have  been  added  from  the  same  play,  v.  411,  ti'  uoi  ■7rpo(T(pL\u)i  avTi'j  oontl 
rtpa  Tuo    ouv  TacpoKji  oi'^ncQai  vtKVi.     Matthiap,  ^  396,  brings  forward 

another  undoubted  instance  from  Eur.  Heracl.  392,  avSpa  yap  xptcui' ouk 

ayyiXoLcri  -roi/s  kvavriovs  bpav'  and  another  less  certain  one  from  Xcn. 
Cyrop.  One  instance  may  also,  I  think,  be  quoted  from  Thucydides 
himself,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  has,  viz.  VIII.  82.  3,  ^vvL^aius. 
Ot  Tio  'AX/ctf-'iaoj;  T(u  piiv  'YiaaarptoviL  Tovs  'Adijvaiovs  iftofit'iv,  tKiivoi^  &i 
Tdii  'TicacKptpvtil.  'riiore  seems  therefore  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
same  construction  should  not  have  been  used  here.  If  this  be  admitted,  I 
would  ai)])ly  the  same  ])rinciple  to  two  other  passages  of  our  author,  of  which 
I  have  before  taken  a  different  view,  viz.  I.  2.3,  oute  KopLuQuo  auSpi.  irpoKuT- 
apxoi-t-nvot,  and  V.  38.  4,  ovk  iiWa  \jfi}(jiiu.crdat  fi  a  a-(j)icn  -rrpoouiyvovm 
TTanuivovcriv.  With  regard  to  the  former,  when  I  wrote  the  note  on  it,  I 
had  not  seen  the  (luotation  with  which  Pop])o  corroborates  Bloomiield's  in- 
terpretation, and  which  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  Arrian,  at  any 
rate,  took  the  same  view  of  it. 
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troJucers  of  projects  which  were  evil  for  the  people,  and  from 
which  tliej  themselves  derived  most  benefit.  Indeed  as  far  as 
depended  on  them,  they  would  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  bv  measures  of  violence  ;  whereas  the  commons  were 
their  refuge,  and  the  moderators  of  the  other  party.  And 
as  the  states  had  learnt  these  things  from  positive  facts,  he 
well  knew  that  such  was  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  For 
himself,  then,  he  was  pleased  with  none  of  the  schemes  carried 
on  by  Alcibiades  at  present,  as  before." 

49.  But  those  members  of  the  association  who  had  as- 
sembled acceded  to  the  present  proposals,  as  they  had  at  first 
determined,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisander  and  some  others  on 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  treat  for  the  return  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  abolition  of  the  democracy  in  that  city,  and  so  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians. 

50.  But  when  Phrynichus  saw  that  there  would  be  a  pro- 
posal for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athenians 
would  accede  to  it,  being  afraid,  on  considering  the  opposite 
tendency  of  what  had  been  maintained  by  himself,  that  if  he 
were  restored  he  would  do  him  some  mischief,  as  one  who  had 
impeded  his  plans,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  device.  He 
sent  to  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  still  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  with  secret  instructions  that 
Alcibiades  was  ruining  their  cause  by  bringing  Tissaphernes 
into  friendship  with  the  Athenians ;  expressly  mentioning  all 
the  other  matters  also,  and  pleading  that  it  was  pardonable 
in  him  to  devise  evil  against  a  man  who  was  an  enemy,  even 
though  it  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  state.  Now  Astyochus 
did  not  so  much  as  think  of  punishing  Alcibiades — especially 
as  he  no  longer  put  himself  in  his  power  as  he  used  to  do — but 
having  gone  up  to  him  and  Tissaphernes  at  Magnesia,  at  once 
told  them  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  Samos,  acting  as  an 
informer  to  them,  and  for  his  own  private  gain  devoting  him- 
self, as  was  said,  to  the  interest  of  Tissaphernes  both  on  these 
and  on  all  other  matters :  for  which  reason  also  he  was  the  more 
gentle  in  remonstrating  \vith  him  respecting  the  pay  not  being 
given  in  full.  Alcibiades  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Samos 
giving  information  against  Phrynichus  to  the  authorities  there, 
telling  them  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death.  Phrynichus,  being  confounded  and  in  the 
most  extreme  danger,  sent  again  to  Astyochus,  reproaching 
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him  because  his  former  information  had  not  been  duly  kept 
secret,  and  telling  liim  now  tliat  he  was  prepared  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Athenian  armament  at 
Samos ;  describing  the  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  he 
could  do  it,  as  Samos  was  unfortified  ;  and  pleading  that  it  was 
not  now  culpable  in  him,  being,  as  he  was,  in  danger  of  his  life 
through  them,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
be  destroyed  by  his  bitterest  enemies.  Astyochus  gave  in- 
formation of  this  also  to  Alcibiades. 

51.  Now  when  Phrynichus  had  discovered  beforehand  that 
he  was  doing  him  injury,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on 
the  subject  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  he  himself  anticipated 
it  by  announcing  to  the  army,  that  as  Samos  was  unfortified, 
and  all  the  ships  were  not  stationed  within  the  harbour,  the 
enemy  intended  to  attack  the  camp :  that  he  had  certain  in- 
telligence of  this,  and  that  they  ought  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fortify  Samos  and  put  every  thing  else  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Now  he  was  himself  general,  and  so  had  full  authority  to  carry 
out  these  measures.  Accordingly  they  prepared  for  the  work 
of  fortification ;  and  owing  to  this  Samos  was  the  more 
quickly  walled,  though  it  would  have  been  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Not  long  after  came  the  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
saying  that  the  army  was  going  to  be  betrayed  by  Phryni- 
chus, and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  them. 
As,  however,  Alcibiades  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  but  to  have  had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  plans 
of  the  enemy,  and  through  personal  dislike  to  have  attributed 
them  to  Phrynichus,  as  though  he  were  privy  to  them,  he  did 
him  no  harm,  but  rather  bore  witness  to  his  statement  by 
sending  this  intelligence. 

52.  After  this,  Alcibiades  tried  to  bring  over  and  persuade 
Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  he, 
though  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were  there 
with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians,  was  still  disposed  to  be 
convinced  by  him,  if  by  any  means  he  could ;  especially  since 
he  had  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peloponnesians 
which  had  been  expressed  at  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  of 
Theraraenes,  (for  as  at  this  time  they  'were  at  Rhodes,  it  had 

'  >}ot)  yap — iyfyti/jjTo.]  "  That  is  to  say,  the  quarrel  had  taken  place  at 
Cnidus,  (ch.  43.  2—4,)  and  from  Cnidus  the  Peloponnesians  had  moved  to 
Rhodes,  (ch.  44.  1,)  therefore  as  the  Peloponnesians  were  arrived  at  Rhodes 
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already  occurred,)  in  the  course  of  which  Lichas  had  verified 
the  observation  which  had  before  been  made  by  Alcibiades 
about  the  Lacedtemonians  liberating  all  the  states,  when  he 
said  that  it  was  an  intolerable  agreement  that  the  king  should 
be  master  of  the  cities  over  which,  at  any  earlier  period,  either 
himself  or  his  fathers  had  had  dominion.  Alcibiades  then,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  struggling  for  a  great  object,  was  earnestly 
courting  and  soliciting  Tissaphernes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  people,  giving  a  sunmiary  of 
many  arguments,  but  most  especially  urging,  that  by  recalling 
Alcibiade.^,  and  not  being  under  a  democratical  government  in 
the  same  manner  as  hitherto,  they  might  both  have  the  king 
for  an  ally,  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  Peloponnesians. 
When  many  others  opposed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  the  same  time 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  if  he  were  to  return 
by  doing  violence  to  the  laws ;  and  the  Eumolpidie  and  Ceryces 
adjured  them  with  regard  to  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  had 
been  banished,  and  appealed  to  the  gods  against  their  restoring 
him ;  Pisander  came  forward  in  the  face  of  much  opposition 
and  indignant  protesting,  and  taking  aside  each  one  of  his 
opponents,  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  hope  of  preserva- 
tion for  the  state,  since  the  Peloponnesians  had  no  fewer  ships 
than  themselves  opposed  to  tliem  on  the  sea,  and  more  cities 
in  alliance  with  them,  while  tlie  king  and  Tissaphernes  sup- 
plied them  with  money  ;  whereas  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  any,  unless  some  one  should  persuade  the  king  to  come 
over  to  their  side.  AVhen,  on  being  thus  questioned,  they  al- 
lowed that  they  had  not,  he  then  said  to  them  plainly,  "  This 
advantage,  then,  cannot  be  attained  by  us,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
a  more  temperate  policy,  and  put  the  offices  into  the  hands  of 
a  smaller  number,  that  the  king  may  place  confidence  in  us — 
(and  that  we  may  not  consult  so  much  at  present  about  a  form 
of  government  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  for  we 
shall  have  power  to  alter  hereafter  whatever  may  not  please 

■when  Alcibiades  made  his  application  to  Tissaphernes,  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  Tissaphernes  to  be  influenced  in  his  reception  of  the  proposals 
by  his  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the  Peloponnesians,  as  that,  having 
occurred  while  they  were  at  Cnidus,  must  have  been  prior  to  his  interview 
with  Alcibiades." — Arnold. 
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is) — and,  moreover,  if  we  do  not  restore  Alcibiades,  who  is 
he  only  man  at  present  that  can  effect  this." 

54.  The  people vvereatfirstveryindignanton  hearing  mention 
nade  of  the  oligarchy  ;  but  when  plainly  informed  by  Pisander 
hat  there  were  no  other  means  of  preservation,  being  afraid, 
md  at  the  same  time  having  'hopes  of  changing  it  again,  they 
fave  way.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that  Pisander  and  ten 
jommissioners  with  him  should  sail  and  conclude,  as  they  might 
hink  would  be  best,  the  negotiations  both  with  Tissaphernes 
ind  Alcibiades.  At  the  same  time,  on  Pisander's  falsely  ac- 
;using  Phrynichus,  the  people  deposed  him  from  his  command 
vith  his  colleague  Scironides,  and  sent  Diomedon  and  Leon  to 
he  fleet  as  generals  in  their  stead.  For  Pisander  calumniated 
Phrynichus  by  saying  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amor- 
ces, only  because  he  did  not  think  him  favourable  to  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  with  Alcibiades.  Pisander  likewise  visited 
ill  the  clubs,  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  city  for  mu- 
ual  support  in  law-suits  and  elections  to  offices,  and  exhorted 
;hem  to  unite  together  and  by  common  counsels  abolish  the 
iemocracy ;  and  after  making  all  his  other  preparations  to 
suit  the  present  state  of  affairs,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more 
lelay,  he  himself  with  the  ten  commissioners  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Tissaphernes. 

55.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having 
3y  this  time  reached  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  an  attack  upon 
Rhodes.  The  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  they  found  hauled 
ap  ;  and  having  made  a  descent  on  the  territory,  and  defeated 
n  an  engagement  those  of  the  Rhodians  who  went  out  against 
;hem,  they  withdrew  to  Chalce,  and  carried  on  the  war  from 
;hat  place,  rather  than  from  Cos ;  for  it  was  more  convenient 
or  their  observing  whether  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  put 
)ut  in  any  direction.  Xenophantidas  the  Lacedaemonian  also 
;ame  to  Kliodes  from  Pedaritus  at  Chios,  telling  them  that  the 
vail  of  the  Athenians  was  now  completed,  and  unless  they 

'  i\Trit,u>i'.]  'EwiXiTiX^wu  is  the  reading  which  Bckker  adopts  from  nine 
)f  the  MSS.  in  the  sense  of  "  building  their  hope  on  this."  But  as  this  use 
)f  the  word  appears  to  belong  to  later  writers  only,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
[supposing  the  compound  verb  to  be  the  genuine  reading)  to  give  the  preposi- 
aon  its  verj'  common  force  of  addition,  "  having,  besides  their  conviction  of 
sresent  helplessness,  the  hope  of  changing  hereafter  what  they  did  not  like." 
Compare  the  use  of  iiridipairiuwv,  ch.  47.  1.  Or,  again,  it  might  imply  the 
^dea  of  a  hope  in  reserve — an  after-hope,  a.s  in  k-rrivoia  and  some  other  words  ; 
i.  g.  Soph.  Antig.  385,  ylrixioti.  yap  h  'irivoia  t>]v  yvth/iijv. 

2   N 
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succoured  them  with  all  their  ships,  their  cause  would  be 
ruined  at  Chios.  Accordingly  they  determined  to  relieve 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Pedaritns,  with  liis  mercenaries  and 
the  Chians,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  Ibrtilication  round 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  took  a  part  of  it,  and  got  possession 
of  some  vessels  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore :  but  when 
the  Athenians  had  come  out  to  the  rescue,  and  had  routed  the 
Chians  first,  the  rest  of  the  force,  more  immediately  around 
Pedaritus,  was  defeated,  he  himself  killed,  with  many  of  the 
Chians,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  taken. 

06.  After  these  things  the  Cliians  were  besieged  still  more 
closely  than  before,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  famine  in 
the  place  was  great.     In  tlie  mean  time,  the  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors with  Pisander  arrived  at  the  court  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  conferred  with  him  respecting  the  convention.     But  as 
Alcibiades  could  not  depend  on  the  views  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  was  more  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  wished  still 
(as  he  had  been  instructed  by  him)  to  wear  both  parties  out, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan,  in  order  that  Tissa- 
phernes, by  demanding  the  greatest  possible  concessions  from 
the  Athenians,  might  avoid  coming  to  terms  with  them.     Tis- 
saphernes also,  in  my  opinion,  wished  the  same  result,  being 
liimself  led  to  do  so  by  fear :  but  Alcibiades,  when  he  saw 
that  the  satrap  was  not,  under  any  circumstances,  desirous  of 
making  an  agreement,  wished  the  Athenians  to  think  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  persuading  him,  but  that  when  Tissa- 
phernes had  been  persuaded,  and  was  willing  to  join  them,  the 
Athenians  did  not  concede  enough  to  him.     For  Alcibiades, 
speaking  in  person  in  behalf  of  Tissaphernes,  who  was  also 
present,  made  such  excessive  demands,  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Athenians,  although  for  a  long  time  they  conceded  whatever 
he  asked,  was  still  the  apparent  cause  of  their  failure.     For 
they  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  given  up,  and  then 
again  the  adjacent  islands,  with  other  things ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  did  not  object  to  these  demands,  at  last,  in  their 
third  interview,  being  afraid  that  he  would  certainly  be  con- 
victed of  inability  to  keep  his  word,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  permit  the  king  to  build  ships,  and  sail  along  his  own 
coast,  wherever  and  with  how  many  soever  he  might  please. 
Upon  that  the  Athenians  complied  no  longer,  but  considering 
that  the  business  vras  impracticable,  and  that  they  had  been 
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eceived  by  Alcibiades,  they  departed  in  a  rage,  and  went  to 
>anios. 

57.  Immediately  after  these  things,  in  the  very  same  winter, 
rissaphei'nes  proceeded  to  Caunus,  wisliing  to  bring  the  Pelo- 
lonnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  after  making  still  another 
onvention  with  them,  to  give  them  pay,  and  not  have  them 
riven  to  absolute  hostilities  with  him ;  being  afraid  that  if 
hey  were  without  supplies  for  many  of  their  ships,  they  might 
ither  be  compelled  to  engage  the  Athenians  and  be  defeated, 
r  through  their  vessels  being  unmanned  the  Athenians  might 
I'ithout  his  assistance  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes.  And 
gain,  he  was  most  of  all  afraid  that  they  might  ravage  the 
ontinent  in  search  of  supplies.  From  calculating  and  fore- 
asting  all  these  things,  in  accordance  with  his  wish  to  reduce 
he  Greeks  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  one  another,  he  con- 
equently  sent  for  the  Lacedgemonians,  and  gave  them  sup- 
>lies,  and  concluded  a  third  treaty  with  them,  to  the  following 
ffect : 

58.  "  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  while 
Uexippidas  was  ephor  at  Lacedtemon,  a  convention  was  con- 
■luded  on  the  plain  of  the  Masander  by  the  Laceda3monians 
md  their  allies,  with  Tissaphernes,  Hieramenes,  and  the  sons 
)f  Phai'naces,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  Lace- 
la;monians,  and  their  allies. — That  the  king's  country,  so  far 
13  it  lies  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king  still ;  and  that 
•especting  his  own  territory,  the  king  shall  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  he  pleases. — That  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  al- 
ios shall  not  invade  the  king's  territory,  nor  the  king  that 
)f  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies,  to  do  it  any  harm. — 
rhat  if  any  of  the  Lacedasmonians  invade  the  king's  terri- 
:ory  to  do  it  harm,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
arevent  it ;  and  that  if  any  one  from  the  king's  country 
proceed  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  to  do  them 

larm,  the  king  shall  prevent  it. That  Tissaphernes  shall 

provide  the  pay  for  tlie  ships  now  present,  according  to  the 
contract,  until  the  king's  fleet  has  come  ;  but  that  when  the 
king's  fleet  has  come,  the  Lacedicmonians  and  their  allies 
iliall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  their  own  ships,  if  they  wish  it. 
riiat  if,  however,  they  consent  to  receive  supplies  from  Tissa- 
phernes, he  shall  furnish  them,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  shall  refund  to  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 

'2  N  2 
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whatever  sums  of  money  they  may  have  received.  —  That 
after  the  king's  siiips  have  arrived,  those  of  the  Lacedajmonians 
and  their  allies  and  those  of  the  king  shall  jointly  carry  on  the 
w^ar,  according  as  Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacediemonians  and 
their  allies  may  think  fit.  And  if  they  wish  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
same  footing." 

59.  This  was  the  treaty  that  was  made.  And  after  this, 
Tissaphernes  prepared  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  had 
been  agreed,  and  all  other  tilings  which  he  had  promised ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  he  wished  to  appear  to  be  thus  preparing. 

60.  When  the  winter  was  now  closing,  the  Boeotians  took 
Oropus  by  treachery,  while  an  Athenian  garrison  was  holding 
it.  There  co-operated  with  them,  also,  some  of  the  Eretrians 
and  of  the  Oropians  themselves,  who  were  plotting  the  revolt 
of  Euboea.  For  as  the  place  was  just  opposite  to  Eretria,  so 
long  as  the  Athenians  held  it,  it  could  not  fail  to  do  much  dam- 
age both  to  Ereti-ia  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  Being  now  there- 
fore in  possession  of  Oropus,  the  Eretrians  came  to  Rhodes, 
inviting  the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.  They,  however, 
were  more  disposed  to  relieve  Chios  in  its  distress,  and  so  put 
out  and  sailed  from  Rhodes  with  all  their  fleet.  When  they 
were  off  Triopium,  they  descried  that  of  the  Athenians  out  at 
sea,  sailing  from  Chalce  :  and  as  neither  side  advanced  against 
the  other,  they  arrived,  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians at  Miletus,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Chios  witiiout  a  sea-fight.  And  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

61.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the 
following  summer,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  a 
small  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  to  effect  the  revolt  of 
Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  ;  and  the  Chians, 
while  Astyochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  succour  them,  were 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  siege  to  a  naval  engagement. 
They  happened,  while  Astyochus  was  still  at  Rhodes,  to  have 
received  from  Miletus,  as  their  commander  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  a  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  come  out  as  a 
passenger  with  Antisthenes,  and  twelve  ships  which  had  been 
on  guard  at  Miletus,  five  of  which  were  Thurian,  four  Syra- 
cusan,  one  Anaean,  one  Milesian,  and  one  Leon's  own  ship. 
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When  therefore  the  Chians  had  gone  out  against  them  in  full 
force,  and  had  occupied  a  strong  position,  wliile  their  ships  at 
the  same  time  to  the  number  of  six  and  thirty  put  out  to  meet 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  engaged  them  by 
sea ;  and  an  obstinate  battle  having  been  fought,  the  Chians 
and  their  allies,  who  had  not  the  worst  in  the  action,  re- 
turned (for  it  was  now  late)  into  their  city. 

62.  After  this,  immediately  that  Dercyllidas  had  proceeded 
thither  by  land  from  Miletus,  Abydus  on  the  Hellespont  re- 
volted to  him  and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus  two 
days  later.  When  Strombichides  heard  of  this,  he  went  to 
the  rescue  from  Chios,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  four  and 
twenty  Athenian  ships,  some  of  which  also  were  transports 
carrying  heavy-armed  troops ;  and  when  the  Lampsacenes 
came  out  against  him,  having  defeated  them  in  battle,  taken 
at  the  first  assault  their  city,  which  was  unfortified,  and  made 
spoil  of  implements  and  slaves,  (though  he  restored  the  free- 
men to  their  dwellings,)  he  proceeded  against  Abydus. 
When  they  did  not  capitulate,  and  he  was  unable  to  take 
the  place  by  assault,  he  sailed  away  to  the  coast  opposite 
Abydus,  and  appointed  Sestus,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese 
which  the  Medes  had  held  at  the  time  'so  well  known,  as  a 
post  for  a  garrison,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  the 
Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chians  were  masters  of  the  sea 
more  than  they  had  been  ;  and  Astyochus  with  those  at  Mile- 
tus, on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  naval  engagement,  and 
the  departure  of  Strombichides  with  his  squadron,  took  fresh 
courage.  And  so  having  coasted  along  with  two  ships  to  Chios, 
he  took  the  fleet  from  that  place,  and  with  all  his  force  now 
united  advanced  against  Samos.  When  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  suspicious  of  one  another,  did  not 
put  out  to  meet  him,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus,  For 
about  this  time,  or  still  earlier,  democracy  had  been  abolished 
at  Athens.  For  when  Pisander  and  the  ambassadors  came 
from   Tissaphernes  to  Samos,  they   both  secured    still  more 

■  ToTf.J  "  The  allusion  is  to  the  circumstance  that  Sestus  was  almost  the 
last  spot  held  hy  the  Persians  in  Europe,  and  that  it  sustained  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege  before  it  could  be  taken  from  them.  (Herod.  IX.  115,  and 
eeq.)" — Arnold. 
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strongly  their  interest  in  the  army  itself,  and  instigated  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Samians  also  to  try  with  them  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  among  themselves,  although  they  had  been  rising 
up  against  one  another  to. avoid  an  oligarchical  government. 
At  the  same  time  those  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  determined, 
after  communicating  with  each  other,  to  give  up  Alcibiades, 
since  he  would  not  join  them,  (for  indeed  he  was  not  a  proper 
person,  they  said,  to  become  a  member  of  an  oligarchy,)  but  to 
consider  amongst  themselves,  since  they  were  now  actually 
imperilled,  by  what  means  their  cause  might  escape  abandon- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  persevere  in  their  measures  ibr 
the  war,  and  themselves  to  contribute  with  alacrity  from  their 
own  private  resources,  both  money  and  whatever  else  might 
be  required,  since  they  were  no  longer  bearing  the  burden  for 
any  but  themselves. 

64.  Having  thus  exhorted  one  another,  they  then  imme- 
diately sent  back  home  Pisander  and  half  the  ambassadors,  to 
manage  matters  there ;  with  instructions  also  to  establish  oli- 
garchy in  such  of  the  subject  cities  as  they  touched  at :  the 
other  half  they  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  jdaces  subject  to  them, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.  They  also  dis- 
missed to  his  government  Diotrephes,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chios,  but  had  been  elected  to  take  the  command 
of  the  countries  Thraceward.  lie,  on  his  arrival  at  Thasos, 
abolished  the  democratical  government ;  but  about  two  months 
after  his  departure  the  Thasians  began  to  Ibrtify  their  city, 
as  wanting  no  more  aristocracy  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Athe- 
nians, but  daily  looking  for  liberty  to  be  given  tlicm  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  For  indeed  there  was  a  party  of  them  with 
the  Peloponnesians  which  had  been  expelled  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  which,  in  concert  with  their  friends  in  the  city,  was 
exerting  itself  with  all  its  might  to  bring  a  squadron,  and  effect 
the  revolt  of  Thasos.  They  had  the  fortune,  then,  to  find 
what  they  most  wished,  namely,  the  city  brought  to  the  right 
side  without  any  danger,  and  the  democratical  party  deposed, 
which  had  been  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle.  Thus  then  in  the 
case  of  Thasos,  and,  I  imagine,  in  that  of  many  other  of  the 
subjects,  the  result  was  the  contrary  of  what  was  expected  by 
those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  establishing  oligarchy  ;  for 
when  the  states  had  got  a  moderate  government,  and  security 
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of  action,  they  went  on  to  absolute  liberty,  and  did  not  value 
the  specious  'advantage  of  good  laws  which  they  received 
from  the  Athenians. 

65.  Pisander,  then,  and  his  companions,  as  they  coasted 
along,  abolished  the  popular  governments  in  the  cities,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  took  from  some  places 
heavy-armed  troops  as  their  allies,  and  so  came  to  Athens. 
There  they  found  most  of  the  business  already  accomplished 
by  their  associates.  For  some  of  the  younger  men,  having 
conspired  together,  secretly  assassinated  one  Androcles,  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  the  commons,  and  who  also  had 
mainly  procured  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons,  on  account  of  his  being  a  popular  leader,  and 
because  they  thought  they  should  gratify  Alcibiades,  who, 
they  concluded,  would  be  recalled,  and  would  make  Tissa- 
phernes  their  friend,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  kill  him. 
There  were  some  other  obnoxious  individuals  also  whom  they 
secretly  took  off  in  the  same  manner.  A  proposal  too  had 
already  been  openly  set  on  foot  by  them,  that  no  others  should 
receive  pay  but  such  as  served  in  the  war  ;  and  that  not  more 
than  five  thousand  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
those  such  as  were  most  competent  to  do  the  state  service  both 
with  their  property  and  their  persons. 

66.  Now  this  was  but  a  specious  profession  for  the  people 
at  large,  since  the  same  men  would  really  hold  the  govern- 
ment as  would  bring  about  the  revolution.  The  people,  how- 
ever, and  the  council  of  five  ^  hundred  still  met  notwithstanding, 
though  they  discussed  nothing  that  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  conspirators,  but  both  the  speakers  belonged  to  that  party, 
and  the  points  to  be  brought  forward  were  previously  discussed 
by  them.  Indeed  no  one  else  any  longer  opposed  them,  through 
fear,  and  from  seeing  that  the  conspiracy  was  extensively 
spread  ;  and  if  any  one  did  speak  against  them,  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  his  end  in  some  convenient  way,  and  there  was 
neither  any  search  made  for  those  who  had  perpetrated  the 
deed,  nor  were  they  brought  to  justice  if  they  were  suspected ; 

1  tuvofxiav.]  Or  "  independence,"  accordinpf  to  the  reading  aurovofxiav, 
which  Bekker  and  Poppo  adopt  from  the  majority  of  MSS.  See  Arnold's 
note. 

■^  fiovXti  h  «V(i  ToD  K-urt/jnu.]  Literally,  ''the  council  of  the  bean,"  so 
called  as  being  elected  by  ballot. 
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but  the  commons  remained  still,  and  in  such  consternation 
that  every  one  thought  himself  fortunate  who  did  not  meet 
with  some  violent  treatment,  even  though  he  held  his  tongue. 
From  supposing,  too,  that  the  conspiracy  was  much  more  general 
than  it  really  was,  they  were  the  more  faint-hearted,  and  were 
unable  to  ascertain  its  extent,  being  powerless  in  consequence  of 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  their  not  knowing  one  another's  views. 
And  on  this  same  ground  also  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
bemoan  himself  to  another  in  his  indignation,  so  as  4o  repel 
one  who  was  plotting  against  him  ;  since  he  would  either  have 
found  a  person  he  did  not  know,  to  whom  to  speak  his  mind, 
or  one  whom  he  knew  but  could  not  trust.  For  all  the  members 
of  the  popular  party  approached  each  other  with  suspicion, 
supposing  every  one  to  have  a  hand  in  what  was  going  on.  For 
there  were  amongst  them  some  whom  one  would  never  have 
supposed  likely  to  join  an  oligarchy  ;  and  it  was  these  that  pro- 
duced the  greatest  distrust  in  the  many,  and  that  contributed 
most  to  the  safety  of  the  few,  by  confirming  the  people's  want 
of  confidence  in  each  other. 

67.  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  therefore  having  come  at 
this  critical  time,  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  having  assembled 
the  people,  they  moved  a  resolution  for  electing  ten  commis- 
sioners with  absolute  powers  for  compiling  laws,  and  that  after 
compiling  them  they  should  lay  before  the  people,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
would  be  best  governed.  Afterwards,  when  the  day  had  ar- 
rived, they  enclosed  the  assembly  in  the  Colonus,  (a  temple  of 
Neptune  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stades,) 
and  the  compilers  brought  forward  no  other  niotion,  but  simply 
this,  that  any  of  the  Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  express 
any  opinion  he  might  please  ;  and  if  any  one  either  prosecuted 
the  speaker  for  illegality,  or  otherwise  injured  him,  they  im- 
posed upon  him  severe  penalties.  Upon  that  it  was  at  length 
plainly  declared,  that  no  one  should  any  longer  either  hold 

'  dfxvvaadai  iTritovXiua-auTa.^  Or,  as  others  have  taken  it,  "  to  defend 
himself  by  plotting  against  his  enemy."  But  Arnold  truly,  I  think,  ob- 
serves, that  if  that  had  been  the  meaning,  Thucydides  would  probably  have 
written  dvTtTriSovXtucravTa.  In  addition  to  the  passage  to  which  he  refers, 
(III.  12.  3,)  compare  VI.  37,  where  (pvXdcrcrEadai  is  used  in  just  the  same 
sense  as  dfiui/iadai  is  here;  avrl  too  dil  <pv\dff(jtaQai  ai/Tov^,  Kal  dvTiiri- 
tou\tu(Tai  TTOTs.  Ik  tou  oixolov  /UTaXattTi 
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ofRce,  or  receive  pay,  according  to  tbe  present  constitution ; 
that  they  should  elect  five  men  as  presidents,  who,  again, 
should  elect  a  hundred,  and  each  of  the  hundred  three  for 
himself,  and  that  these,  amounting  to  four  hundred,  should 
enter  the  council-chamber,  and  govern  as  they  might  think 
best,  with  full  powers,  and  should  elect  the  five  thousand  also, 
whenever  they  might  please. 

68.  Now  it  was  Pisander  who  moved  this  resolution,  and 
in  other  respects  was  openly  the  most  forward  in  assisting  to 
put  down  the  democracy.  But  the  person  who  devised  the 
whole  business,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
this  issue,  and  who  for  the  longest  time  had  given  the  subject 
great  attention,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  second  to  none  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  day  in  point  of  virtue,  and  who  had  proved 
himself  most  able  to  devise  measures,  and  to  express  his  views  ; 
who  also,  though  he  did  not  come  forward  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  nor  by  choice  in  any  other  scene  of  public  debate, 
but  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  people  through  his  re- 
putation for  cleverness,  yet  was  most  able  for  any  one  man 
to  help  those  who  were  engaged  in  contest,  whether  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  before  a  popular  assembly,  whoever  of  them 
might  consult  him  on  any  point.  And  he  himself,  too,  when 
the  party  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  subsequently  fallen,  and 
was  severely  treated  by  the  commons,  appears  to  me  to  have 
made  the  best  defence  of  all  men  up  to  my  time,  when  tried 
for  his  life  on  the  subject  of  this  very  government,  on  a  charge 
of  having  assisted  in  setting  it  up,  Phrynichus,  too,  showed 
himself,  beyond  all  others,  most  zealous  for  the  oligarchy, 
through  fear  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  certainty  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  he  had  carried  on  at  Samos 
with  Astyochus ;  for  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  never  be  restored  by  an  oligarchical  government.  And 
he  showed  himself,  when  once  he  had  undertaken  their  busi- 
ness, by  far  the  most  capable  of  facing  dangers,  Theramenes 
the  son  of  Hagnon  was  also  a  leader  amongst  those  who  joined 
in  abolishing  the  democracy,  a  man  of  no  small  power,  either 
of  language  or  intellect.  So  that,  conducted  as  it  was  by  so 
many  clever  men,  it  was  not  unnatural  tliat  the  business  should 
succeed,  though  an  arduous  one.  For  it  was  a  difhcult  mat- 
ter to  deprive  the  Athenian  people  of  its  liberty,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  deposition  of  the  tyrants,  and  when  it  had 
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not  only  been  subject  to  none,  but  accustomed  also,  lor  more 
than  half  of  that  period,  to  rule  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly  had  been  dissolved,  without  con- 
tradiction from  any  one,  and  by  its  own  ratification  of  the 
measure,  then  they  afterwards  introduced  the  Four  Hundred 
into  the  council-chamber,  in  the  following  manner.  All  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  established  at  Decelea, 
were  constantly  untler  arms,  either  on  the  walls  or  in  the 
ranks.  On  that  day,  then,  they  permitted  those  who  were  not 
privy  to  their  design  to  '  go  home,  as  usual ;  while  to  those 
who  were  in  the  conspiracy  directions  were  given  to  wait 
about  quietly,  not  just  by  the  arms,  but  at  some  little  distance  ; 
and  if  any  one  should  oppose  what  was  doing,  to  seize  the 
arms  and  not  suffer  it.  IVIoreover.  some  Andrians  and  Teni- 
ans,  and  three  hundred  Carystians,  with  some  of  the  vEginetan 
colonists,  wliom  the  Athenians  had  sent  to  occupy  that  island, 
had  come  for  this  very  purpose  with  their  own  arms  ;  to  whom 
directions  had  already  been  given  on  this  sul)ject.  When 
these  things  had  been  thus  arranged,  the  Four  Hundred,  each 
with  a  dagger  concealed  on  his  person,  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  Grecian  youths,  of  whose  services  they  availed  them- 
selves wherever  any  business  required  to  be  despatched,  came 
and  presented  themselves  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
were  in  their  chamber,  and  told  them  to  take  their  pay  and 
go  out ;  themselves  bringing  it  for  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing term  of  office,  and  giving  it  to  them  when  they  went  out. 

70.  When  in  this  way  the  council  had  withdrawn  without 
speaking  a  word  against  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  made 
no  disturbance,  but  kept  quiet,  the  Four  Hundred  then  en- 
tered the  council-chamber,  and  elected  their  prytanes  by  lot ; 
and  for  what  concerned  the  gods,  offered  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices on  installing  themselves  in  their  government.  After- 
wards, however,  they  departed  widely  from  the  popular  ad- 
ministration, (except  that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  because 
of  Alcibiades,)  and  in  other  respects  ruled  the  city  by  force. 
Some  men,  who  appeared  desirable  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  put  to  death,  though  not  many ;  others  they  put  in 
prison,  and  others  they  banished.     They  also  entered  into 

'  oTTEXOfii;,]  i.  e.  "after  a  sort  of  morning  parade,"  as  Arnold  expresses, 
"leaving  their  arms  piled  in  some  open  space,  to  be  readj'  in  case  of  any 
alarm." 
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communication  with  Agis,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  who  was 
at  Decelea  ;  telling  him  that  they  were  desirous  of  making 
peace,  and  that  it  was  but  reasonable  that,  as  he  would  treat 
with  them,  and  no  longer  with  the  faithless  multitude,  he 
should  more  readily  come  to  terms, 

71.  He,  however,  thought  that  the  city  was  not  in  a  settled 
state,  and  that  the  people  would  not  so  immediately  give  up 
their  ancient  liberty,  nor  remain  quiet,  if  they  should  see  a 
large  force  of  Lacedteraonians ;  and  not  being  quite  sure  at 
jiresent  that  tliey  were  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition,  he 
made  no  conciliatory  answer  to  those  who  had  come  from  the 
Four  Hundred,  but  sent  for  a  large  additional  force  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  not  long  after  went  down  himself  with  the 
garrison  from  Decelea,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  which 
had  joined  him,  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens ;  hoping  that 
either  the  people  there,  being  thrown  into  disorder,  would 
submit  on  his  own  terms,  or  that  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion which  would  probably  be  created  both  within  and  with- 
out, he  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  long  walls  on  the  first  as- 
sault, owing  to  the  absence  of  troops  along  them  for  their 
defence.  But  when  he  approached  near  to  the  city,  and  the 
Athenians  made  not  the  slightest  stir  within,  while  they  sent 
out  their  cavalry,  with  a  division  of  their  heavy-armed,  light- 
armed,  and  archers,  and  shot  down  some  of  the  enemy  in  conse- 
quence of  their  near  advance,  and  got  possession  of  some  arms 
and  dead  bodies,  then  indeed,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
led  his  army  back  again.  He  and  his  own  troops  still  remain- 
ed in  their  former  position  at  Decelea,  but  tlie  newly  arrived 
forces  he  sent  home,  after  they  had  staid  in  the  country  some 
few  days.  After  this,  the  Four  Hundred  sent  an  embassy  to 
Agis  nevertheless  ;  and  when  he  now  received  them  more  fa- 
vourably, and  advised  them  to  that  effect,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Lacedasmon  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  peace. 

72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to  reassure  the 
troops,  and  to  tell  them  that  the  oligarchy  had  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  injury  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  state  ;  moreover,  that  there  were 
live  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only,  who  had  a  share  in 
the  government  ;  though  never  yet,  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
expeditions  and  their  foreign  occupations,  had  tlie  Athenians 
come  to  consult  on  a  business  of  such  importance  tliat  five 
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thousand  of  thera  assembled  for  the  purpose.  They  gave  them, 
too,  all  other  instructions  as  to  what  was  suitable  for  them  to 
say,  and  despatched  them  immediately  after  their  own  estab- 
ment  in  power,  being  afraid  that  a  mob  of  sailors  might  (as 
was  really  the  case)  both  themselves  refuse  to  continue  under 
the  government  of  an  oligarchy,  and  througli  the  evil  spread- 
ing from  that  quarter  be  tlie  means  of  deposing  them. 

73.  For  at  Samos  the  oligarchy  was  already  made  the  sub- 
ject of  new  measures,  and  the  following  events  happened  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Four  Hundred  were  conspiring.  Those 
of  the  Samians  who  had  risen  up  against  tlie  aristocratical 
party,  and  constituted  the  commons,  turning  round  again,  and 
being  prevailed  upon  by  Pisander  on  his  arrival,  and  by  the 
Athenians  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  at  Samos,  both  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were 
prepared  to  attack  the  rest,  as  forming  the  democratical  party. 
They  also  put  to  death  one  Ilyperbolus,  an  Athenian,  a  base 
fellow,  who  had  been  ostracised,  not  fi'om  fear  of  his  intiuence 
or  rank,  but  for  his  villany,  and  for  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city  ; 
acting  in  the  matter  in  concert  with  Charrainus,  one  of  the 
generals,  and  a  party  of  Athenians  who  were  with  them,  and 
to  whom  they  had  given  pledges  of  faith.  Tliey  likewise  per- 
petrated other  such  deeds  in  conjunction  with  that  party,  and 
had  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the  populace.  They, 
however,  having  notice  of  their  design,  revealed  what  was  going 
to  be  done  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  two  of  the  generals,  (for 
these  submitted  to  the  oligarchy  against  their  will,  irom  being 
honoured  by  the  people,)  and  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus, 
the  former  serving  as  a  trierarch,  the  latter  in  the  heavy  in- 
fantry, as  well  as  some  others  who  had  always  been  thought 
to  be  most  opposed  to  the  conspirators  ;  begging  them  not  to 
stand  still  and  permit  them  to  be  ruined,  and  Samos  to  be  lost 
to  the  Athenians,  through  whose  help  alone  their  empire  had 
held  together  up  to  this  time.  On  hearing  this,  they  went  to 
every  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  especially  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  as  all  on  board 
of  that  vessel  were  Athenians  and  freemen,  and  had  always 
been  most  bitter  against  an  oligarchical  government,  even  be- 
fore there  was  one  established.  Leon  and  Diomedon  also 
left  them  some  ships  for  their  protection,  whenever  they  might 
themselves  sail  any  where.     So  that  when  the  three  hundred 
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made  an  attack  on  them,  by  the  aid  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Of  the  three  hundred  they  put  to  death 
some  thirty,  and  banished  three  who  were  the  most  guilty  ; 
while  with  the  rest  they  entered  into  an  amnesty,  and  lived  to- 
gether for  the  future  under  a  democratical  government. 

74.  The  ship  Paralus,  and  Chasreas  son  of  Archestratus  on 
board  of  it — an  Athenian  who  had  been  forward  in  the  revolu- 
tion— were  sent  by  the  Samians  and  the  soldiers  with  all  speed 
to  Athens,  to  carry  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  ;  for 
they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  Four  Hundred  being  in  power. 
On  their  sailing  into  harbour,  the  Four  Hundred  immediately 
threw  some  two  or  three  of  the  crew  into  prison,  and  having 
taken  their  vessel  from  them,  and  removed  them  into  another 
employed  as  a  troop-ship,  they  set  them  to  keep  guard  round 
Euboea.  Chtereas,  by  some  means  or  other,  immediately  se- 
creted himself ;  and  when  he  saw  the  present  state  of  things, 
he  went  back  to  Samos,  and  took  the  soldiers  an  exaggerated 
report  of  affairs  at  Athens,  aggravating  every  thing,  and 
telling  them  that  "  they  were  punishing  all  with  stripes,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  a  word  against  those  who  held  the 
government ;  moreover,  that  their  wives  and  children  were 
outraged,  and  that  they  intended  to  seize  and  confine  all  the 
relatives  of  such  as  were  in  the  army  at  Samos  and  not  on 
their  own  side,  in  order  that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to 
them,  the  prisoners  might  be  put  to  death  :"  with  many  other 
false  statements  which  he  made  beside, 

75.  On  hearing  this,  they  were  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
make  an  attack  on  those  who  had  been  the  chief  authors  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  had  taken  part  in  it. 
Afterwards,  however,  being  prevented  by  the  men  of  moder- 
ate views,  and  warned  not  to  ruin  their  cause,  while  the  enemy 
were  lying  so  near  them  with  their  ships  ready  lor  action, 
they  desisted  from  it.  After  this,  wishing  openly  now  to 
change  the  government  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  Thrasy- 
bulus  the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasylus,  (for  these  were  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  revolution,)  bound  all  the  soldiers,and,  most 
of  all,  the  oligarchical  party  themselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  they  would  assuredly  be  governed  by  a  democracy, 
and  live  in  concord  ;  and  also  that  they  would  zealously  prose- 
cute the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  would  be  foes  to 
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the  Four  Hundred,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  All 
the  Sainians  too,  who  were  of  full  age,  took  the  same  oath 
with  them ;  and  the  soldiers  communicated  to  the  Samians  all 
the  circumstances,  and  the  probable  results  of  their  dangers, 
thinking  that  neither  for  them  nor  for  themselves  was  there 
any  resource  that  could  save  them,  but  tliat  if  either  the  Four 
Hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  should  defeat  them,  they 
would  be  destroyed. 

76.  Thus  they  were  engaged  in  contention  at  this  time,  the 
one  party  wishing  to  force  the  city  to  a  democracy,  the  other 
to  an  oligarchy.  And  the  soldiers  immediately  held  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  they  deposed  their  former  generals,  and  any 
of  the  trierarchs  whom  they  suspected,  and  chose  others  in 
their  place,  both  trierarchs  and  generals ;  of  whom  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasylus  were  two.  They  also  stood  up  and 
exhorted  one  another,  both  on  other  topics  and  on  this  ;  "  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disheartened  because  the  city  had  re- 
volted from  them  ;  for  it  was  but  the  smaller  party  whicli  had 
separated  from  them  who  were  the  larger,  and  better  provided 
in  all  respects.  For  since  they  held  the  whole  fleet  at  their 
command,  they  would  compel  the  other  cities  under  their  do- 
minion to  give  them  money,  just  the  same  as  though  they 
were  coming  from  Athens.  For  they  had  a  city  in  Samos, 
and  no  weak  one  either,  but  such  as,  when  at  war  with 
them,  had  been  within  a  very  little  of  taking  away  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  And  as  for 
the  enemy,  they  were  defending  themselves  against  them  from 
the  same  position  as  before.  Thej'',  then,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  command  of  the  ships,  were  more  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessaries  than  those  at  home.  Nay,  it  was 
through  their  being  stationed  in  advance  at  Samos,  that  those 
at  home  had  before  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Piraeus  ; 
and  now  also  they  would  be  brought  to  such  a  strait,  sliould 
they  not  consent  to  give  them  back  the  government,  that  they 
themselves  would  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sea  than  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  them.  Indeed  it  was  but 
a  trifling  and  inconsiderable  degree  in  which  the  city  was  of 
use  to  them  towards  gaining  the  victory  over  the  enemy  ;  and 
they  had  lost  nothing  in  losing  those  who  had  neither  any 
more  money  to  send  them,  (but  the  soldiers  provided  it  them- 
selves,) nor  yet  good  counsel  to  give  them,  for  the  sake  of 
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which  a  state  has  authority  over  armaments.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  on  these  points  the  other  party  had  done  wrong  bv 
abolishing  the  laws  of"  their  fathers ;  while  they  themselves 
maintained  those  laws,  and  would  endeavour  to  make  thein  do 
it  also.  So  that  neither  had  they  the  inferiority  as  regarded 
those  who  should  give  good  counsel.  Alcibiades,  too,  would 
gladly  secure  them  the  alliance  of  the  king,  should  they  grant 
to  him  security  of  person  and  a  restoration  to  his  country.  And 
what  was  most  important,  should  they  fail  on  all  points,  yet, 
having  so  large  a  fleet  as  they  had,  there  were  many  places 
for  them  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  would  find  both  cities  and 
territory." 

77.  Having  thus  debated  the  matter  together,  and  encou- 
raged one  another,  they  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
the  war  no  less  than  before  ;  and  the  ten  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Samos  by  the  Four  Hundred,  hearing  of  this 
when  they  were  now  at  Delos,  remained  quiet  there. 

78.  About  this  time  also  the  soldiers  in  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  were  raising  a  clamour  amongst  themselves, 
about  their  cause  being  ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes. 
For  Astyochus,  they  said,  would  neither  fight  before,  wliile 
they  themselves  were  still  the  stronger,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  small,  nor  would  he  now,  when  the  enemy  were  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  their  ships  were  not  yet  brought 
together ;  but  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  worn  out  by 
delay,  while  waiting  for  the  Phoenician  fleet — an  idle  pretence, 
and  not  a  reality.  And  Tissaphernes,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  bring  up  this  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  injured  their  own 
navy  by  not  giving  them  supplies  regularly,  or  to  the  full 
amount.  They  ought  therefore  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to 
come  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  sea.  It  was  the  Syracusans 
that  most  especially  urged  this. 

79.  The  confederates,  and  particularly  Astyochus,  hearing 
these  murmurs,  and  having  resolved  in  council  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive battle,  since  the  disturbances  at  Samos  were  also  re- 
ported to  them,  they  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,  and  having  given  orders 
for  the  JNlilesians  to  march  by  land  towards  INIycale,  they  sailed 
to  the  same  place.  But  the  Athenians  with  their  eiglity-two 
ships  wliich  were  lying  at  Glauce  in  the  territory  of  IMycale, 
(Samos  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland  at  this 
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point,  opposite  Mycale,)  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  sailini^  against  them,  retired  to  Sanios,  not  thinking  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  risk  a  battle  for  their 
all.  Besides,  as  they  had  had  notice  from  ISIiletus  of  the 
enemy's  wish  for  an  engagement,  they  were  expecting  Strom- 
bicliides  from  the  Hellespont,  to  reinforce  them  with  the  ships 
which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydus ;  for  a  messenger  had 
previously  been  sent  to  him.  Thus  they  retired  to  Samos ; 
while  the  Peloponnesians  put  in  at  Mycale,  and  formed  their 
encampment,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  day,  when  they  were 
going  to  advance  against  Samos,  tidings  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  Strombichides  with  the  squadron  from  the  Helles- 
pont, and  they  immediately  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  The 
Athenians,  when  their  squadron  had  joined  them,  advanced 
themselves  against  Miletus  with  a  hundred  and  eight  ships, 
wishing  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  ;  but  when  no  one  came 
out  to  meet  them,  they  sailed  back  again  to  Samos. 

80.  The  same  summer,  and  immediately  after  this,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  had  not  with  their  whole  united  fleet  ofier- 
ed  battle  to  the  enemy,  not  thinking  themselves  a  match  for 
them,  they  were  at  a  loss  from  what  quarter  to  get  money  for 
such  a  number  of  vessels,  especially  as  Tissaphernes  supplied  it 
ill ;  and  therefore  they  sent  Clearchus  tlie  son  of  Ramphias  with 
forty  ships  to  Pharnabazus,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
orders  from  the  Peloponnese.  For  Pharnabazus  invited  them 
to  his  aid,  and  was  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  supplies ; 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligence  reached  them  that  Byzantium 
had  revolted.  Accordingly,  these  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
put  out  into  the  open  sea,  in  order  to  escape  tlie  observation 
of  the  Athenians  during  their  voyage  ;  but  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  put  into  Delos  with 
Cleai'chus,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Miletus,  (Clearchus, 
however,  afterwards  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  land,  and  en- 
tered on  his  command,)  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
arrived  safe  at  the  Hellespont  with  Helixus  the  Megarean, 
and  effected  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  After  this,  when  the 
commanders  at  Samos  were  aware  of  it,  they  sent  some  ships 
to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  them  and  keep  guard  against  them  ; 
and  a  trifling  battle  was  fought  at  sea  before  Byzantium,  be- 
tween eight  vessels  against  eight. 
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81.  Now  the  leading  men  at  Saraos,  and  especially  Thrasy- 
bulus,  had  all  along  retained  the  same  purpose,  ever  since 
he  had  effected  a  change  in  the  government,  namely,  to  re- 
store Alcibiades  ;  and  at  length,  in  an  assembly,  he  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  same ;  and  when  they 
had  passed  a  decree  for  the  return  and  security  of  Alcibiades, 
he  sailed  to  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  Alcibiades  to  Samos, 
thinking  that  their  only  cliance  of  preservation  was  his  bring- 
ing Tissaphernes  over  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  them.  An 
assembly  therefore  having  been  convened,  Alcibiades  both 
complained  of  and  deplored  his  own  calamity  in  having  been 
banished,  and  by  speaking  at  great  length  on  public  matters 
raised  them  to  no  slight  hopes  for  the  future  ;  and  extravagantly 
magnified  his  own  influence  with  Tissaphernes,  in  order  that 
both  the  members  o^  the  oligarchy  at  home  might  be  afraid  of 
him,  and  the  clubs  be  the  more  quickly  broken  up  ;  and  also 
that  those  at  Saraos  might  hold  him  in  the  greater  honour, 
and  be  more  encouraged  themselves  ;  and  that  the  enemy, 
moreover,  might  be  as  much  as  possible  set  against  Tissa- 
phernes, and  cast  down  from  their  present  hopes.  Accord- 
ingly Alcibiades,  in  the  most  boastful  strain,  held  out  these 
promises  to  them  ;  "  that  Tissaphernes  had  pledged  himself  to 
him,  that  if  lie  could  but  trust  the  Athenians,  assuredly  they 
should  not  want  fur  supplies,  so  long  as  any  of  his  own  pro- 
perty remained,  even  though  he  should  have  at  last  to  sell  his 
own  bed  ;  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Phoenician  ships  which 
were  now  at  Aspendus  to  join  the  Athenians,  instead  of  the 
Peloponnesians ;  but  he  could  only  place  confidence  in  the 
Athenians,  if  Alcibiades  himself  were  recalled  to  be  his  se- 
curity for  them." 

82.  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  representations,  they 
immediately  elected  him  general  in  company  with  the  former 
ones,  and  committed  to  him  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs.  And  now  for  notliing  would  they  have  exchanged 
their  several  hopes  at  the  moment,  both  of  preservation  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  Four  Hundred.  Nay,  they  were  at  once 
ready  immediately  to  despise  their  enemies  on  the  spot,  on  the 
strength  of  what  had  been  said,  and  to  sail  to  the  Piraeus. 
He,  however,  most  positively  forbad  their  sailing  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  leaving  behind  them  their  enemies  who  wei*e  so  much 
closer  at  hand,  though  many  were  urgent  for  it,  and  told  them 

2  o 
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that  since  he  had  been  chosen  their  general,  he  would  first  of 
all  sail  to  Tissaphernes,  and  arrange  with  him  measures  tor 
the  war.  And  so,  on  leaving  this  assembly,  he  took  his  de- 
parture immediately,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  communicate 
every  thing  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  be 
more  honoured  by  him,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  now 
elected  general,  and  was  able  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm. 
And  thus  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades  to  awe  the 
Athenians  by  means  of  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphernes  by 
means  of  them. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  heard  of  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiades,  though  they  were  before  distrustful  of  Tis- 
saphernes, they  were  now  far  more  disgusted  with  him  than 
ever..  For  'the  truth  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians 
advancing  against  Miletus,  when  the  Peloponnesians  would 
not  put  out  to  meet  them  and  give  them  battle,  Tissaphernes 
became  far  more  sick  of  giving  them  pay ;  and  indeed  that  he 
had  even  before  this  made  some  progress  in  their  dislike,  on 
account  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
other  men  of  consideration  also,  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  club- 
bing together  as  before,  began  to  reckon  up  their  grievances ; 
namely,  that  they  had  never  yet  received  their  full  pay ;  that 
what  was  now  given  them  was  deficient  in  amount,  and  not 
even  that  paid  regularly ;  that  unless  they  either  fought  a  de- 
cisive battle,  or  removed  to  some  station  "where  they  might 
have  supplies,  the  men  would  desert  their  ships ;  and  tliat  for 
all  this  Astyochus  was  to  blame,  through  his  humouring  Tis- 
saphernes for  his  own  profit. 

84.  While  they  were  thus  reckoning  up  their  grievances, 
the  following  disturbance  also  occurred  about  Astyochus. 
The  Syracusan  and  Thurian  seamen,  inasmuch  as  they  were, 

'  Kai  Toi/  tTTiTrXoui/.]  If  Kai  must  be  changed,  as  most  of  the  editors 
think,  into  either  kotcc  or  /ifrd,  the  former  would  certainly  appear  the  pre- 
ferable correction.  But  I  think  that  Poppo  is  quite  right  in  retaining  the 
original  reading  of  all  the  MSS. ;  though  I  should  rather  consider  the  ac- 
cusative Tov  iTTLTrXovu  as  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  (if  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  "  accusatirus  de  quo,")  than  connect  it  with  the  infinitive 
vav/ia\ri(Tai. 

^  odtir  rpoipnv  E^ii.]  Bekker  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  justified  in  retain- 
ing 'i^ai,  which  has  so  large  a  majority  of  the  MSS.  in  its  favour,  in  prefer- 
ence to  k'^jiv,  which  Poppo,  Gbller,  Arnold,  and  Bloomfield  have  adopted. 
Would  not  the  reason  alleged  by  Arnold  against  the  use  of  the  indicative 
here  ai)ply  with  equal  foi-ce  to  ch.  86.  7,  and  the  passage  there  quoted  by 
himself,  V.  103.  1  ? 
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generally  speaking,  most  free,  applied  to  liim  also  with  the 
greatest  boldness,  and  demanded  their  pay.  He  answered  them 
somewhat  haughtily,  and  threatened  them  ;  and  indeed  against 
Dorieus,  who  was  supporting  the  plea  of  his  own  seamen,  he 
even  lifted  up  his  baton.  When  the  mass  of  the  armament 
saw  this,  sailor-like,  they  rushed  'in  a  rage  upon  Astyochus 
to  strike  him  ;  but  he  saw  them  in  time,  and  fled  for  refuge  to 
an  altar.  Notwithstanding  their  rage,  therefore,  he  was  not 
struck,  but  they  were  parted  again.  The  Milesians  also  took 
the  fort  belonging  to  Tissaphernes  which  had  been  built  in 
Miletus,  having  attacked  it  when  unobserved,  and  drawn  out 
of  it  the  garrison  that  was  in  it.  And  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates also  approved  of  these  things,  and  especially  the 
Syracusans.  Lichas,  however,  was  displeased  with  them, 
and  said  that  the  Milesians  and  the  rest  of  the  states  in  the 
king's  country  ought  to  submit  to  Tissaphernes,  in  such  things 
as  were  reasonable,  and  to  pay  him  court,  until  they  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  But  the  Milesians 
were  offended  with  him  for  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  died  of  sickness,  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  bury  him  where  those  of  the  Lace- 
dfemonians  who  were  present  wished  to  do. 

85.  When  their  affairs,  then,  were  involved  in  these  dis- 
sensions both  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarus 
arrived  from  Lacedaemon  to  succeed  Astyochus  as  admiral, 
and  assumed  the  command,  while  Astyochus  sailed  away. 
With  him  Tissaphernes  also  sent,  as  an  ambassador,  one  of  his 
courtiers  named  Gaulites,  a  Carian  who  spoke  ^  two  languages  ; 
both  to  lay  an  accusation  against  the  Milesians  on  the  subject 
of  the  fort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  apology  for  him- 
self; for  he  knew  that  the  Milesians  were  going  thither  chiefly 
to  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  and  Hermocrates  along  with 
them,  who  intended  to  represent  Tissaphernes  as  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  concert  with  Alcibiades,  and 
pursuing  a  double  policy.     For  he  had  always  been  at  enmity 

'  iKfiayov-Tti.]  Literally  "  breaking  out  upon  him ;"  an  excellent  instiince 
of  the  etymological  meaning  of  our  word  "  rage." — In  illustration  of  ola  oj; 
uaiirai,  compare  Eurip.  Hoc.  604,  iv  toi  fxvp'no  cTpaTtv/xaTi  ' AKoXaoTO^ 
6y\o^,  vavriKi)  t   dvii.py(i(i  K.j}ti(Tcriov  irvpo^. 

^  K«fjrt  (yi'y\tt)a-(Tou.]  "One  of  those  Carians  who  wore  accustomed  from 
their  cliildhood  to  sjjcak  two  lan;j;uagos ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  people  of 
French  Flander'j,  and  many  other  such  frontier  districts." — Arnold. 

2   o  2 
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with  him  about  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  forces  ;  and 
at  last,  when  Hermocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
some  others  of  the  Syracusans,  namely,  Potamis,  Alyscon,  and 
Demarchus,  had  come  to  Miletus  to  take  command  of  the 
Syracusan  ships,  Tissaphernes  pressed  far  more  severely  than 
ever  on  Hermocrates,  Avheu  he  was  now  an  exile  ;  both  laying 
other  things  to  his  charge,  and  especially,  that  having  once 
asked  him  for  money  and  not  obtained  it,  he  displayed  his 
enmity  to  him  in  consequence.  Astyochus,  then,  with  the 
Milesians  and  Hermocrates,  sailed  away  to  Lacedajmon  ;  while 
Alcibiades  had  by  this  time  crossed  over  again  from  Tissa- 
phernes to  Samos. 

86.  And  now  the  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred, 
whom  they  sent  at  the  time  we  mentioned  to  appease  and  in- 
form those  at  Samos,  arrived  from  Delos,  after  Alcibiades  had 
come  ;  and  when  an  assembly  had  been  called,  they  attempted 
to  make  a  speech.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them,  but  cried  out,  that  they  should  put  to  death  those  who 
were  abolishing  the  democracy;  afterwards,  however,  they 
were  with  dilliculty  calmed  down,  and  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They,  then,  delivered  to  them  this  message  ;  "  that  it  was 
neither  for  the  destruction  of  the  state  that  the  recent  change 
had  been  made,  but  for  its  preservation ;  nor  in  order  that  it 
might  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  (for  they  might  have 
done  that  when  they  invaded  the  country  during  their  go- 
vernment :)  that  all  in  their  turn  should  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Five  Thousand ;  and  that  their  relatives  were  neither 
being  outraged,  as  Choreas  had  slanderously  reported  to 
them,  nor  suffering  any  harm,  but  remained  as  they  were, 
each  in  the  enjoyment  of  liis  property."  Though  they  made 
this  and  many  other  statements  besides,  they  listened  none 
the  more  favourably,  but  were  angry,  and  expressed  different 
opinions,  though  most  generally,  that  they  should  sail  to  the 
Pirceus.  And  on  that  occasion  Alcibiades  appeared  to  have 
benefited  the  state  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  degree  inferior  to 
no  one  else.  For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  bent  on 
sailing  against  their  countrymen,  in  which  case  most  certainly 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  possession  of  Ionia  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, he  was  the  man  who  prevented  them.  Indeed  on  that 
emergency  no  one  else  would  have  been  able  to  restrain  the 
multitude.     He,  however,  both  made  them  desist  from  the 
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attack,  and  silenced  with  rebukes  tlio.se  individuals  who  were 
on  their  own  account  most  angry  with  the  ambassadors.  He 
then  dismissed  them  with  an  answer  from  himself,  "  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  Five  Thousand  being  in  power,  but 
ordered  them  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  establish 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred  as  before.  That  if  any  retrench- 
ment had  been  made  with  a  view  to  economy,  in  order  that 
those  who  were  on  service  might  be  better  provided  with  sup- 
plies, he  entirely  approved  of  it.  In  other  respects  also  he 
urged  them  to  stand  out,  and  not  at  all  to  submit  to  the  enemy. 
For  if  only  the  state  were  preserved,  there  was  great  hope  of 
their  being  reconciled  to  one  another  ;  but  if  either  of  the  two 
parties  were  once  destroyed,  either  that  at  Samos,  or  that  at 
home,  there  would  no  longer  be  anyone  for  them  to  be  reconciled 
to."  There  came  also  ambassadors  from  the  Argives,  with 
offers  of  assistance  to  the  popular  party  of  the  Athenians  at 
Samos  ;  but  Alcibiades  thanked  them,  and  desiring  them  to 
come  when  they  should  be  called  upon,  thus  dismissed  them. 
Now  the  Argives  came  in  company  with  the  crew  of  the  Pa- 
ralus,  Avho,  when  last  mentioned,  had  been  commanded  by  the 
Four  Hundred  to  cruise  in  the  troop-ship  round  Euboea ;  and 
who,  while  taking  to  Laceda^raon  some  Athenians  that  had 
been  sent  as  ambassadors  by  the  Four  Hundred,  namely,  Ljes- 
podias,  Aristophon,  and  Melesias,  when  off  Argos  in  their 
passage,  seized  the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Argives,  as  being  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  abolishing  the  democracy ;  while  they  themselves 
did  not  go  to  Athens  again,  but  taking  the  ambassadors  from 
Argos  to  Samos  arrived  there  with  the  trireme  they  were  in. 

87.  The  same  summer,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  most  offended  with  Tissaphernes,  both  on 
other  accounts,  and  especially  because  of  the  return  of  Alci- 
biades, thinking  that  he  was  now  evidently  Atticizing,  he, 
wishing,  as  it  seemed,  to  clear  himself  to  them  of  these  charges, 
prepared  to  go  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  de- 
sired Lichas  to  accompany  him  ;  saying,  that  with  regard  to 
the  armament,  he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to 
furnish  tlie  supplies  while  he  was  himself  absent.  The  same 
account,  however,  is  not  given  by  all ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
witii  wliat  motive  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet,  after  going, 
did  not  bring  the  fleet.     For  it  is  certain  that  the  Phoenician 
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ships,  a  hundred  and  forty  seven  in  number,  came  as  far  as 
Aspendus  ;  but  why  they  did  not  come  on,  is  a  subject  of 
many  conjectures.  For  some  think  it  was,  that  by  going  away 
he  might,  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  wear  down  tlie  power 
of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  (at  any  rate  Tamos,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge,  provided  them  with  supplies  no  bet- 
ter, but  even  worse,  than  himself.)  Others,  that  after  bring- 
ing the  Phoenicians  to  Aspendus,  he  might  exact  money  from 
them  for  their  discharge ;  (for  under  no  circumstances  did  he 
intend  to  employ  them  on  any  service.)  Others,  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  clamour  against  him,  which  had  spread  to 
Laceda?mon — to  have  it  said  that  he  was  not  wronging  them, 
but  was  certainly  gone  for  the  ships,  which  were  undoubtedly 
manned  for  service.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  most  evident 
that  it  was  with  a  view  to  wear  out  the  Greeks,  and  to  keep 
them  in  suspense,  that  he  did  nut  bring  the  Heet ;  to  weaken 
them,  during  all  the  time  that  he  was  going  there  and  delay- 
ing ;  and  to  keep  them  balanced,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
neither  party  too  strong  by  joining  them.  For  had  he  wished 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  surely  evident  that  he 
might  have  done  it  without  any  doubt.  For  by  bringing  the 
fleet  he  would  in  all  probability  have  given  the  victory  to  the 
Lacedemonians;  since  even  at  present  they  maintained  their 
opposition  with  their  navy,  on  terms  of  equality  rather  tlian 
of  inferiority.  But  what  most  clearly  convicts  him  is  the 
excuse  which  he  alleged  for  not  bringing  the  ships.  For  he 
said  that  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  king  had  com- 
manded to  be  collected.  But  surely  he  would  have  gained 
still  greater  thanks  by  that,  through  not  spending  so  much  of 
the  king's  money,  and  yet  effecting  the  same  object  at  a  less 
cost.  'At  any  rate,  with  whatever  intention  it  might  have 
been,  Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendus,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  desire, 
sent  Pliilippus,  a  man  of  Lacedcemon,  with  two  triremes  to 
fetch  the  fleet. 

88.  Alcibiades,  on   finding  tliat  Tissaphernes  had  gone  to 
Aspendus,   sailed  thither  himself   also   with  thirteen    ships, 

'  ri  Tivi  &1I  yytti/ij;.]  This  passage  affords  a  very  good  instance  of  the  force 
which  the  conjunctions  6'  ovu  most  commonly  have,  though  not  always;  the 
doubtfulness  being  here  expressed,  wliich  in  most  cases  is  only  implied,  when 
they  are  thus  joined  together.     See  note,  p.  93. 
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promising  the  forces  at  Samos  a  sure  and  great  benefit ;  for 
that  he  would  either  himself  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  the 
Athenians,  or  at  any  rate  prevent  its  going  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.  For  in  all  probability  he  had  long  known  the  pui-pose 
of  Tissaphernes,  that  he  did  not  intend  fetching  them,  and 
wished  to  prejudice  him  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  on  the  ground  of  his  friendship  for  himself  and 
the  Atlienians,  that  so  he  might  be  the  more  compelled  to 
join  the  side  of  Athens.  Accordingly  he  set  sail  and  pur- 
sued his  voyage  '  upwards,  straight  for  Phaselis  and  Caunus. 
89.  When  the  ambassadoi's  sent  from  the  Four  Plundred 
arrived  at  Athens  from  Samos,  and  delivered  the  message 
from  Alcibiades,  namely,  that  he  begged  them  to  hold  out, 
and  not  submit  at  all  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  great 
hopes  of  reconciling  the  army  to  those  at  home,  and  of  getting 
the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  they  gave  much  more 
courage  to  the  greater  part  of  those  implicated  in  the  oligarchy, 
who  had  even  before  been  discontented  with  it,  and  would 
gladly  have  been  quit  of  the  business  by  any  safe  means. 
Accordingly  they  now  united,  and  found  fault  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  having  as  their  leaders  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential generals  and  men  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  the 
son  of  riagnon,  Aristocrates  the  son  of  Scellias,  and  others ; 
who,  though  amongst  the  first  members  of  the  government, 
were  yet  afraid,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  army  at  Samos,  and 
of  Alcibiades  most  especially,  as  also  of  those  whom  they  were 
sending  as  ambassadors  to  Lacedoemon,  lest  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  greater  part  of  them  they  might  do  the  state 
some  harm;  ^and  so  they  declared,  not  that  they  wished  to 

'  dvw,]  "i.  e.  towards  the  countries  on  the  way  to  the  East,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  government." — Arnold. 

^  (pofSoi'i/iii/oL  6',  cos  i(paaav,  K.  t.  X.]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  in  Arnold's 
text,  btiu!,'  utterly  xintranslatablc,  I  was  compelled  either  to  omit  it  alto- 
gether, or  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  would  at  any  rate  give  some  sense  to 
it,  whether  the  true  one  or  not.  I  have  therefore,  with  Giiller,  changed  tous 
into  oi/s,  taken  away  the  comma  after  Trpto-Z^Euo/utVons,  and  substituted  rtVaX- 
Xa^Euii/  for  (i-rra\\u^tiv.  With  regard  to  the  to  before  that  infinitive,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless  a  reading  as  has  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  that  tliis  may  be  added  to  those  instances  given  by  Jelf,  Gr.  Or. 
§  670t  in  which  the  article  shows  that  "especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  notion 
expressed  by  the  infinitive."  Compare  especially  II.  -53.  4,  Kal  to  fitv 
TrpoaTaXunrtoptlu  tw  cio^avTi   KaXcS  ovoili  irpotivfio^  i]V\  Xen.  Apol.  Soc. 

13,     TO    TTpOfLCttiaiTOV    dtOU    TO    fltXXoV    TTUVTfi    XtyOV<Tl.     Id.     S^Tllp.    III.    3, 

ouSeU  <Toi,  tfpii,  dvTiXtyti  TO  /ui)  oiiXt^iiv.     The  last  two  quotations  prove 
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escape  from  the  atlministration  foiling  into  too  few  hamls,  but 
that  they  ought  to  establish  tlie  Five  Thousand  in  reality,  not 
in  mere  name,  and  to  settle  the  government  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  This,  however,  was  but  a  public  profession  made  by 
them  in  word  ;  but  it  was  from  private  ambition  that  most 
of  them  pursued  that  very  method  by  which  an  oligarchy 
formed  out  of  a  democracy  is  most  sure  to  be  overturned. 
For  all  at  once  not  only  claim  to  be  equal,  but  every  one 
decidedly  the  first  man.  [And  in  such  a  case  failure  is  in- 
tolerable :]  whereas,  when  an  election  is  made  under  a  de- 
mocracy, '  a  man  more  easily  submits  to  the  result,  as  he  does 
not  think  himself  beaten  on  equal  terms.  But  what  most 
evidently  encouraged  them  was  the  interest  of  Alcibiades 
being  so  strong  in  the  army,  and  their  not  thinking  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy  would  be  permanent.  Each  one 
therefore  strove  to  be  himself  the  first  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
commons. 

90.  But  those  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  who  now  took  the  lead, 
namely,  Phrynichus,  (who  when  general  at  Samos  had  quar- 
relled, as  already  mentioned,  with  Alcibiades ;)  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  and  for  the  longest  time 
opposed  to  democracy ;  and  Pisander,  and  Antiphon,  and 
others  who  were  most  influential,  had  before — as  soon  as  they 
were  established  in  power,  and  afterwards,  when  the  forces  at 
Samos  revolted  from  them  for  a  democracy — sent  members  of 
their  body  as  ambassadors  to  Lacedoemon,  and  been  very 
anxious  for  peace  with  them,  and  been  engaged  in  building 
the  fort  in  what  is  called  -Eetionia.  And  far  more  than  ever 
was  this  the  case,  after  their  ambassadors  fi'om  Samos  had 
arrived  ;  seeing,  as  they  did,  that  both  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  those  of  their  own  members,  who  before  appeared 

that  this  constniction  is  common  after  verbs  of  '  saying ;'  and  in  the  present 
instance  I  suppose  the  infinitive  to  depend  upon  such  a  verb  understood  from 
a)s  i(pa(Tau  in  the  preceding;  part  of  the  paragraph.  There  seems  therefore 
to  be  no  reason  for  clianging  to  into  tol,  as  I  was  once  led  by  the  various 
reading  Ttoi  to  conjecture,  before  I  knew  that  Gbller  had  done  the  same. 

1  panv  Tct  airopalvovTa — (pipiL.'\  Because,  as  Arnold  observes,  "  they 
know  that  the  weight  of  the  government  is  against  them,  and  ar(»  thus 
spared  the  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and  their 
competitors  start  with  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing  therefore  to 
lessen  the  mortification  of  defeat." 

*  'HsTKoi/ta.]    For  the  nature  and  object  of  this  fort,  see  Arnold's  note. 
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trustworthy,  were  now  changing  their  views.  And  so  they 
despatched  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  others  with  all 
speed,  (for  they  were  afraid  of  what  was  going  on  both  at 
home  and  at  Samos,)  with  instructions  to  make  terms  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  any  way  whatever  that  was  at  all 
tolerable.  And  they  worked  with  still  greater  earnestness  at 
the  fort  in  Eetionia.  Now  the  object  of  the  fort,  as  Thera- 
menes  and  his  party  maintained,  was  this ;  not  that  they 
might  avoid  admitting  the  army  at  Samos  into  the  Piraeus, 
should  they  attempt  to  sail  in  by  force ;  but  rather  that  they 
might  admit  the  enemy,  whenever  they  pleased,  both  with 
ships  and  troops.  For  Eetionia  is  a  mole  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  straight  by  it.  It  was 
being  fortified  therefore  in  such  a  manner,  in  connexion  with 
the  wall  previously  existing  on  the  land  side,  that,  with  only  a 
few  men  posted  in  it,  it  would  command  the  entrance.  For 
in  the  very  tower  standing  on  one  of  the  two  sides,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hai'bour,  which  was  nari'ow,  was  the  termination 
both  of  the  original  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  of  the  new  and 
inner  one  which  was  being  built  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  They 
also  built  a  portico,  which  was  very  large  and  in  immediate 
connexion  with  this  wall  in  the  PirjBus  ;  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  the  command,  and  in  which  they  compelled  all  to 
deposit  both  what  corn  they  had  before  and  what  was  now 
brought  in,  and  to  take  it  out  thence  when  they  sold  it. 

91.  On  these  subjects,  then,  Theramenes  had  long  been 
murmuring ;  and  ever  since  the  ambassadors  had  returned 
from  Lacedajmon  without  effecting  any  general  arrangement 
for  them,  he  did  so  still  more,  saying  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  this  fort's  proving  the  ruin  of  the  city.  For  some 
ships  from  the  Peloponnese,  whose  aid  the  Euboeans  had  in- 
vited' to  the  number  of  two  and  forty,  including  some  Italian 
and  Sicilian  vessels  from  Tarentum  and  Locri,  also  happened 
to  be  now  lying  off  Las,  in  Laconia,  and  preparing  for  their 
passage  to  Eubcca,  under  the  command  of  Agesandridas  son 
of  Agesander,  a  Spartan.  These  Theramenes  declared  to  be 
sailing,  not  so  mucli  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  as  of  those  who 
were  fortifying  Eetionia  ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  on  their 
guard  now,  they  would  be  lost  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 
And  there  really  was  somt^  jdan  of  this  kind  entertained  by 
those  who  were  charged  with  it,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  ver- 
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bal  misrepresentation.  For  it  -was  the  wish  of  that  party,  if 
possible,  to  retain  tlieir  dominion  over  the  allies  Avith  an 
oligarchical  government ;  if  not,  to  retain  their  independence, 
with  the  possession  of  their  ships  and  walls ;  but  if  excluded 
from  that  also,  at  any  rate  not  to  perish  themselves  under  the 
restored  democracy  before  and  above  all  others,  but  even  to 
call  in  the  enemy,  and  without  walls  and  ships  to  make  peace 
with  them,  and  retain  the  government  of  the  city  on  any  terms 
whatever,  if  they  had  only  secui'ity  for  their  persons. 

92.  For  this  reason  they  were  also  diligently  raising  this 
fortification,  with  both  posterns  and  entrances,  and  facilities 
for  introducing  the  enemy,  and  Avere  desirous  to  have  it  com- 
pleted in  time.  Now  what  was  said  of  them  Avas  previously 
advanced  in  small  parties  only,  and  with  greater  secrecy  ;  but 
when  Phrynichus,  on  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  Lace- 
dcemon,  had  been  designedly  stabbed  in  the  full  market  by  a 
man  who  served  in  the  ^peripoli,  and  after  proceeding  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  council-chamber  expired  immediately, 
and  tlie  assassin  escaped ;  while  his  accomplice,  who  was  an 
Argive,  though  seized  and  tortured  by  the  Four  Hundred, 
mentioned  no  one's  name  as  having  instigated  him  to  it,  nor 
any  thing  else,  but  that  he  knew  many  men  assembled  in  dif- 
fei-ent  houses,  both  that  of  the  commander  of  the  peripoU  and 
others ;  then  indeed,  when  no  disturbance  arose  from  this, 
Theramenes  and  Aristocrates  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  of  those  out  of  doors  who  held  the  same 
views,  proceeded  with  greater  confidence  to  the  execution  of 
their  measures.  For  at  this  same  time  the  ships  had  now 
sailed  round  from  Las,  and  after  coming  to  anchor  at  Epidau- 
rus,  had  overrun  ^gina  ;  and  Theramenes  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  probable  that,  while  on  their  passage  to  Euboea,  they 
should  have  run  into  the  bay,  and  be  lying  again  at  Epidaurus, 
unless  they  had  been  invited,  and  come  for  the  purposes  with 
which  he  had  all  along  been  charging  them ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  possible  any  longer  to  remain  quiet.  At  length,  after 
many  more  seditious  speeches  and  suspicions  had  been  uttered, 
they  noAv  proceeded  to  business  in  real  earnest.  For  the 
heavy-armed  who  were  in  the  Piraeus,  building  the  wall  in 
Eetionia,  amongst  whom  also  was  Aristocrates  a  taxiarch, 
with  his  company,  arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  general  on 
'  Ttov  •jTEjji'jro'Xan'.]     See  note,  p.  266. 
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the  side  of  the  oligarchy,  and  very  favourably  inclined  to  the 
associates,  and  taking  him  into  a  house  confined  him  there. 
There  were  others  who  assisted  them  in  this,  and  particularly 
one  Hermon,  commander  of  the /)er/poZt  stationed  in  Munychia  ; 
and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  the  mass  of  the  heavy-armed 
were  in  favour  of  these  measures.     When  this  news  reached 
the  Four  Hundred,  (who  happened  to  be  sitting  together  in 
their  council-chambei',)   immediately,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  did  not  approve  of  the  present  government,  they  were 
prepared  fortliwith  '  to  arm  themselves,  and  threatened  Thera- 
nienes  and  those  with  him.     He,  however,  said  in  his  defence 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  at  once  and  assist  in  rescuing  Alexi- 
cles ;  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the  generals  who  held  the 
same  views  with  himself,  he  proceeded  to  the  Piraeus ;  while 
Aristarchus  and  some  young  men  of  the  cavalry  went  to  the 
rescue.     The  tumult,  then,  was  great  and  alarming  :  for  those 
in  the  city  thought  that  the  Piraeus  was  already  taken,  and  the 
general  under  arrest  put  to  death ;  while  those  in  the  Piraeus 
believed  that  the  men  in  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them. 
But  when  the  elder  men  stopped  those  in  the  city  who  were 
running  about,  and  rushing  to  the  stands  of  arms  ;  while  Thu- 
cydides  the  Pharsalian,  the  Proxenus  of  the  state,  was  also 
present,   and  earnestly   opposed  the  several  parties,    calling 
upon  them  not  to  destroy  their  country  while  the  enemy  were 
still  waiting  to  attack  them  ;  they  were  with  difficulty  quieted 
and  forbore  from  attacking  one  another.  Now  when  Theramenes 
came  into  the  Pirjeus,  (for  he  too  was  one  of  the  generals,)  as 
far  as  shouting  went,  he  was  angry  with  the  soldiers  ;    but 
Aristarchus  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  popular  party 
were  in  a  violent  rage.    Most  of  the  soldiers  however  joined  in 
the  work,  without  changing  their  purpose,  and  asked  Thera- 
menes, whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  being  built  for 
any  good,  or  would  be  better  demolished.     He  said,  that  if 
tliey  thought  right  to  demoUsh  it,  he  also  agreed  with  them. 
Upon  that  both  the  soldiers  and  many  of  the  men  in  the  Pi- 
raeus immediately  mounted,  and  began  to  pull  down  tlie  forti- 
fication.   And  the  cry  for  the  encouragement  of  the  multitude 

'  iv  TO.  uTr\a  Uvai.]  "  To  run  to  the  spears  and  shields,"  (which  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  city  were  always  kept  piled  in  the  ojM'n  spaces 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,)  "  and  so  to  ann  themselves  for  battle.  See 
ch.  6'J.  1,  2;  VII.  28.  2."— Arnold. 
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was  this ;  "  that  whoever  wished  the  Five  Thousand  to  rule 
instead  of  the  Four  Hundred,  must  go  to  help  in  the  work." 
For  they  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  conceal  their  real 
views  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  whoever 
wished  the  commons  to  hold  the  government  did  not  expressly 
mention  that  word  ;  fearing  that  the  Five  Thousand  might 
really  have  been  elected,  and  that  so  by  saying  something  to 
one  [who  belonged  to  that  body,]  he  might,  through  his  ig- 
norance of  the  lact,  commit  himself.  And,  indeed,  for  this 
reason  the  Four  Hundred  neither  wished  the  Five  Thousand 
to  be  elected,  nor  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  not ; 
thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  that  to  instal  so  many  partners 
with  them  wouhl  amount  to  a  downright  democracy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  uncertainty  on  the  subject  would  strike 
them  with  fear  of  one  another. 

93.  Tlie  next  day  the  Four  Hundred,  although  alarmed, 
assembled  nevertheless  in  their  council-chamber ;  while  the 
soldiers  in  the  Piraeus,  after  releasing  Alexicles,  whom  they  had 
arrested,  and  demolishing  the  fortification,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  close  to  Munychia,  and  having  piled  their  arms, 
'  held  an  assembly  there  out  of  the  usual  place  ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  made  by  them,  proceeded  straightway  to 
the  city,  and  piled  their  arms  in  the  ^  Anaceum.  But  wlien  cer- 
tain chosen  deputies  from  the  Four  Hundred  came  to  them,  they 
conversed  man  with  man,  and  such  as  they  saw  to  be  men  of 
moderate  views  they  persuaded  both  to  remain  quiet  themselves, 
and  to  restrain  the  rest ;  telling  them  that  they  would  publish 
the  names  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  that  from  these  the 
Four  Hundred  should  be  elected  in  rotation,  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  Five  Thousand  might  think  fit :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  begged  them  by  no  means  to  destroy  the  city,  or  drive  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  sol- 
diers, vviien  such  addresses  were  made  by  many  and  to  many, 
were  more  pacified  than  before,  and  most  alarmed  for  the 
whole  state  ;  and  they  agreed  to  hold,  on  an  appointed  day, 
an  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
concord. 

'  i^iKKXi-jcrtacrau.]  Or  simpl)',  "  held  an  assembly,"  according  to  Bekker's 
reading,  i^eK\t]<Tiaarav. 

*  iu  TM  'AvaK&iu),]  i.  c.  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  whom  the 
title  of  avuKOL,  "  tlie  princes,"  was  given,  according  to  Eustathius. 
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94.  When  the  day  for  holding  the  assembly  was  come,  and 
they  had  all  but  met,  news  were  brought  that  the  two  and 
forty  ships  with  Agesander  were  advancing  from  Megara 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis  ;  and  every  one  of  the  soldiers  in 
general  considered  this  to  be  the  very  thing  which  had  so  long 
been  asserted  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  namely,  that  it  was 
to  the  fort  that  the  ships  were  sailing  ;  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  down  to  good  purpose.  And  it  might,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  have  been  by  appointment  that  Agesandridas 
lingered  about  Epidaurus  and  that  neighbourhood ;  though  it 
is  also  probable  that  he  stayed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
present  sedition  amongst  the  Athenians,  in  hope  of  coming  up 
at  the  moment  favourable  for  action.  But  the  Athenians,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  ran 
down  in  full  force  to  the  PiriEus,  considering  that  a  war  with 
the  enemy,  of  greater  importance  than  that  amongst  them- 
selves, was  threatening  them  at  no  great  distance,  but  close  to 
their  harbour.  Some  of  them  therefore  went  on  board  the 
ships  that  wei'C  already  afloat  ;  others  launched  additional 
ones  ;  and  some  others  ran  to  the  defence  of  the  walls  and  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

95.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  after  sailing  by  and 
doubling  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  between  Thoricus  and 
Prasia?,  and  subsequently  went  to  Oropus.  So  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  in  a  huny  and  with  '  untrained 
crews,  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and 
they  were  anxious  with  all  speed  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  what 
was  their  most  important  possession ;  (for  since  Attica  had 
been  closed  against  them,  p]uboea  was  every  thing  to  them  ;) 
and  accordingly  they  sent  Thymochai'es  in  command  of  some 
ships  to  Eretria.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  amounted, 
with  those  that  were  in  Euboea  before,  to  six  and  thirty ;  and 
they  were  immediately  forced  to  an  engagement.  For  Age- 
sandridas, after  his  men  had  dined,  put  out  from  Oropus ; 
which  is  distant  from  Eretria  about  sixty  stades  by  sea. 
When,  then,  he  was  advancing  against  them,  the  Athenians 
straightway  prepai'ed  to  man  their  ships,  supposing  that  their 

'  aJuyK'poTi';Tois.l  Literally,  "not  hammered  together;"  i.  e.  not 
blendud  into  one  body,  like  two  pieces  of  metal  welded  together  by  the  ham- 
mer. To  the  examples  of  this  metaplioric;d  use  of  the  verbs  (juoted  by 
Arnold  may  l)e  added  Demostli.  23.  3,  (Relske,)  y'^u/ntcrTot  kuI  crvyKiKpo 

Ttjflil/Ol  Tci  TOU  7ro\t/X0U  ;    520.    12,  O-lCyhfJOTttJ/  KuI  OlOUCKtlV  TOV  yu^ov. 
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men  were  near  their  vessels.  Tliej,  however,  were  purchasing 
provisions  for  their  dinner,  not  Irom  the  market-place,  (for  by 
an  arrangement  of  the  Eretrians  there  was  nothing  on  sale 
there,)  but  from  the  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  while  the  Athenians  were  long  in  man- 
ning their  ships,  might  attack  them  by  surprise,  and  compel 
them  to  put  out  just  as  they  might  happen.  Moreover,  a 
signal  had  been  raised  at  Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oro- 
pus  of  the  time  when  they  should  put  to  sea.  The  Athenians 
then,  having  put  out  with  such  scanty  preparations,  and  fought 
a  battle  off  the  harbour  of  Eretria,  held  out  against  them,  not- 
withstanding, for  some  little  time,  and  were  then  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  to  the  shore.  And  now  such  of  them  as  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  as  being  friendly  to  them, 
fared  worst  of  all,  for  they  were  butchered  by  them ;  but 
those  who  fled  to  the  fort  in  the  Eretrian  territory,  which 
the  Athenians  themselves  occupied,  were  saved  ;  as  also  were 
all  the  ships  that  reached  Chalcis.  The  Peloponnesians,  having 
taken  two  and  twenty  of  the  Athenian  vessels,  and  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners  of  the  men,  erected  a  trophy.  And  not 
long  after  they  effected  the  revolt  of  the  whole  of  Eubcca,  ex- 
cepdng  Oreus,  (which  was  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves,) 
and  arranged  all  other  matters  thereabout. 

96.  When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Eubcea 
reached  the  Athenians,  a  greater  consternation  was  felt  by 
them  than  had  ever  been  before.  P'or  neither  had  the  disaster 
in  Sicily,  though  it  appeared  a  great  one  at  the  time,  nor  any 
other  event,  ever  yet  alarmed  them  so  much.  For  when,  after 
their  army  at  Samos  had  revolted  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  more  ships  nor  men  to  go  on  board  them,  while  they  Avere 
in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  did  not  know  when  they  might 
break  out  into  conflict  with  one  another ;  [when,  I  say,  under 
such  circumstances]  so  great  a  calamity  had  befallen  them — 
one  in  which  they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  Euboea,  from  which  they  derived  more  advantages  than 
from  Attica — how  could  their  dejection  be  unnatural  ?  But 
what  especially  and  most  immediately  alarmed  them,  was  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  Avould  venture,  on  the  strength  of 
their'victory,  to  sail  straightway  to  the  attack  of  their  port 
Pirceus,  Avhile  it  had  no  ships  for  its  protection ;  and  they 
supposed  that  they  were  already  all  but  there.     And  indeed, 
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if  they  had  been  more  bold,  they  might  easily  have  done  that, 
and  so  have  either  divided  the  city  still  more  than  ever,  by 
lying  near  it,  or  if  they  had  remained  and  blockaded  it,  have 
compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  though  opposed  to  the  oligarchy, 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  own  relatives  and  the  whole 
city  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  with  Ionia,  the  islands,  every  thing  as  far  as  Euboea, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  empire  of  Athens.  But  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion,  but  on  many  others  also,  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans proved  themselves  most  convenient  people  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  at  war  with.  For  by  being  very  widely  different 
in  character — the  one  people  being  quick,  and  the  other  slow  ; 
the  one  enterprising,  and  the  other  unadventurous — they  pre- 
sented very  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
empire.  A  proof  of  this  was  given  by  the  Syracusans  ;  for 
they,  through  being  of  a  congenial  disposition,  were  also  most 
successful  in  carrying  on  war  with  them. 

97.  On  receiving  therefore  this  news,  the  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding, manned  twenty  ships,  and  called  an  assembly ; 
one  immediately,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  that  oc- 
casion for  the  first  time  in  what  was  called  the  Pnyx,  (where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  other  days,)  aud  in 
which  they  deposed  the  Four  Hundred,  and  resolved  that  the 
government  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand ;  that  Mn  that  body  should  be  included  all  who  furnished 
themselves  with  heavy  armour ;  and  that  no  one  should  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  office ;  or  if  any  one  did, 
they  declared  him  to  be  accursed.  Many  other  assemblies 
were  also  held  subsequently,  in  which  they  appointed  persons 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
government.  And  during  the  first  period  of  this  constitution 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  best  polity  they 
ever  did,  at  least  in  my  time ;  for  the  blending  together  of 
the  few  and  the  many  was  effected  with  moderation ;  and  this 
was  what  first  raised  the  state  up  again  after  the  disastrous  oc- 
currences which  had  taken  place.  Tliey  also  passed  a  decree 
for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  some  others  with  him  ;    and 

'  dvai  St  aiiTcov,  k.  t.  \.]  "  We  must  suppose  that  all  who  could  furnish 
heavy  arms  were  eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand  ;  whether 
the  members  were  fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation  ;  as  it  had  been 
pro])nscd  to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  Five  Thousand.    Sec  ch.  93.  2."— Arnold. 
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sending  to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samos,  they  urged  them  to 
attend  diligently  to  their  interests. 

98.  On  this  change  being  made,  the  party  of  Pisander  and 
Alexicles,  and  all  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  oligarchy, 
withdrew  privily  to  Decelea ;  while  Aristarchus  alone  of  them, 
happening  to  be  in  office  as  general,  took  with  all  haste  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  amongst  the  archers,  and  proceeded  to 
GEnoe.  This  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Athenians  oa 
the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  in  consequence  of  a  blow  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  garrison,  by  cutting  off  a  party 
of  men  on  their  return  from  Decelea,  it  was  being  besieged  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had 
called  the  Boeotians  also  to  their  aid.  After  communicating 
therefore  with  these,  Aristarchus  deceived  those  in  Q^noe,  by 
telling  them  that  their  countrymen  in  the  city  had  made  a 
general  surrender  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  must  give 
up  the  place  to  the  Btcotians  ;  for  that  such  were  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  They  therefore,  believing  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  one  of  the  generals,  and  knowing  nothing  that  had 
happened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  blockaded,  evacuated 
the  fort  under  truce.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Boeo- 
tians took  and  occupied  CEnoe,  and  that  the  oligarchy  and  se- 
dition at  Athens  came  to  an  end. 

99.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaus  at  Miletus  also  executed  the  following  measures. 
When  none  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  business  by 
Tissaphernes,  at  the  time  that  he  went  to  Aspendus,  afforded 
them  supplies,  and  neither  the  Phoenician  ships  nor  Tissa- 
phernes made  their  appearance  hitherto,  but  Pliilippus  who 
had  been  sent  with  him,  as  well  as  another  Spartan  named 
Hippocrates,  who  was  at  Phaselis,  wrote  word  to  Mindarus 
the  admiral,  that  the  ships  would  not  join  them,  and  that  they 
were  being  wronged  by  Tissaphernes  in  every  respect ;  and 
when  again  Pharnabazus  was  calling  them  to  his  aid,  and  was 
desirous  to  get  the  ships  in  his  turn,  like  Tissaphernes,  and 
cause  the  remaining  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  hoping  to  gain  some  advantage  thereby  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  I  say,  Mindarus,  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  orders  suddenly  given,  to  escape  the  observation  of  those 
at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  from  Miletus  with  three  and  seventy 
ships,  and  sailed  for  the  Hellespont.     (Sixteen  ships  had  at  an 
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earlier  period  of  this  same  summer  entered  that  sea,  and  over- 
run some  parts  of  the  Chersonese.)  But  being  caught  in  a 
storm,  and  compelled  to  do  so,  he  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after 
remaining  there  through  stress  of  weather  five  or  six  days,  ar- 
rived subsequently  at  Chios. 

100.  When  Thrasylus  heard  of  his  having  put  out  from 
Miletus,  he  himself  also  set  sail  straightway  from  Samos  with 
five  and  fifty  ships,  hurrying  on  to  prevent  his  sailing  into 
the  Hellespont  before  him.     But  on  finding  that  he  was  at 
Chios,  and  expecting  that  he  would  stay  there,  he  posted 
scouts  both  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  that  in 
case  of  the  ships  stirring  in  any  direction  they  might  not  do 
so  unobserved ;  while  he  himself  coasted  along  to  Methymna, 
and  gave  orders  for  preparing  meal  and  other  necessaries, 
with  a  vicAv  of  advancing  from  Lesbos  to  attack  them  at 
Chios,  if  any  length  of  time  should  be  spent  there.     At  the 
same  time,  since  Eresus  in  Lesbos  had  revolted,  he  wished  to 
sail  against  and  take  it,  if  he  could.     For  some  exiles  of  the 
Methymnjeans,  and  those  the  most  influential,  having  carried 
over  from  Cuma  about  fifty  heavy-armed  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  them,  and  hired  others  from  the  continent, 
with  three  hundred  in  all,  of  whom  Alexander,  a  Theban, 
took  the  command  on  the  strength  of  his  connexion  with 
them,  made  an  attack  on  Methymna  first ;  and  when  beaten 
off  from  the   attempt  by  means   of  the  Athenian  garrison 
troops  which  had  advanced  from   Mytilene,  and  again  re- 
pulsed in  an  engagement  outside  of  the  town,  made  their  way 
over  the  mountain,  and  procured  the  revolt  of  Eresus.     Thra- 
sylus therefore  sailed  against  it  with  all  his  ships,  intending 
to  assault  it.     Thrasybulus,  too,  had  arrived  there  before  him 
with  five  ships  from  Samos,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  exiles 
thus  crossing  over ;  but  being  too  late,  he  went  to  Eresus, 
and  lay  at  anchor  before  it.     They  were  also  joined  by  two 
vessels  on  their  return  home  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by 
those  of  the  Methymnaians  ;  and  so  there  were  present,  in  all, 
seven  and  sixty  ships,  with  the  troops  of  which  they  made 
their  preparations  for  taking  Eresus  by  storm,  if  they  could, 
with  the  aid  of  engines,  or  in  any  way  whatever. 

101.  Jn  the  mean  time  Mindarus  and  the  Pcloponnesian 
ships  at  Cliios,  after  being  victualled  for  two  days,  and  receiv- 
in"  from  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaracostes  a  man,  on  the 
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third  clay  put  out  with  all  speed  from  the  island,  not  into  the 
open  sea,  to  avoid  foiling  in  with  the  fleet  at  Eresus,  but  sail- 
ing to  the  continent  with  Lesbos  on  their  left  hand.  After 
touching  at  the  port  of  Carteria,  in  the  Phoctean  territory,  and 
dining,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cuma,  and  supped 
at  Argennusa  on  the  mainland,  over  against  Mytilene.  Thence 
they  still  coasted  on,  though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  Harraatus  on  the  continent,  just  opposite  INIethymna, 
and  after  dinner  passing  quickly  by  Lectum,  Larisa,  liamaxitus, 
and  the  to\vns  in  those  parts,  came  somewhat  before  midnight 
to  Rhocteum,  and  so  were  now  in  the  Hellespont.  Some  of 
the  ships  also  put  in  at  Sigeum,  and  other  places  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

102.  Now  the  Athenians  were  at  Sestos  with  eighteen 
ships ;  and  when  their  friends  gave  them  notice  by  fire  sig- 
nals, while  they  also  observed  the  fires  on  the  hostile  shore 
suddenly  appear  numerous,  they  were  aware  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  entering  the  Hellespont.  Accordingly  that 
same  night,  sailing  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  keeping 
close  under  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  they  coasted  along 
towards  Elaeus,  wishing  to  escape  from  the  enemy's  fleet  into 
the  open  sea.  And  they  eluded  the  observation  of  the  sixteen 
ships  at  Abydus,  although  orders  for  keeping  guard  had  been 
before  given  by  their  friends  who  went  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  on  the  alert  against  the  Athenians  in  case  they  should 
sail  out.  But  descrying  those  with  Mindarus  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  being  immediately  chased  by  them,  they  had  not  all 
time  to  escape,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  did,  to  Imbros  and 
Lemnus ;  while  four  of  the  ships,  which  were  sailing  last, 
were  overtaken  off  Elteus.  One  of  these,  which  was  stranded 
opposite  the  temple  of  Protesilaus,  they  took  together  with 
its  crew,  and  two  others  without  their  crews ;  Avhile  the  re- 
maining one  they  burnt,  after  it  had  been  deserted,  close  to 
Imbros. 

103.  After  this,  with  the  vessels  which  had  joined  them 
from  Abydus  and  the  rest,  amounting  in  all  to  eighty-six, 
they  besieged  Elajus  that  day,  and  when  it  did  not  surrender, 
sailed  back  to  Abydus.  As  for  the  Athenians,  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  scouts,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enemy's  fleet  could  ever  escape  their  vigilance,  but 
were  leisurely  assaulting  the  walls  of  Eresus.     When,  how- 
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ever,  they  were  aware  of  it,  tliey  immediately  left  Eresus,  and 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont. 
And  they  took  two  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  having 
on  that  occasion  put  out  into  the  open  sea  more  boldly  than 
the  rest,  fell  in  with  them.  The  next  day  they  arrived  and 
cast  anchor  at  Elteus,  and  bringing  in  from  Imbros  such  ships 
as  had  taken  refuge  there,  they  were  five  days  making  pre- 
parations for  the  battle. 

104.  After  this  they  fought  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Athenians,  drawn  up  in  column,  were  sailing  close  along  shore 
towards  Sestos  ;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  observing  this  from 
Abydus,  put  out  on  their  side  also  to  meet  them.  When  they 
found  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  they  ex- 
tended their  flank,  the  Athenians  along  the  Chersonese,  from 
Idacus  to  Arrhiana,  with  seventy-six  ships;  the  Peloponnesians, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  with  eighty-six. 
On  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  held 
by  the  Syracusans,  the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels ;  on  that  of  the  Athenians,  the  left  was 
held  by  Thrasylus,  the  right  by  Thrasybulus  ;  while  the  other 
commanders  took  their  position  as  might  severally  happen.  It 
being  the  object  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  by  outflanking  the  Athenians'  right  with  their  own  left 
to  exclude  them,  if  they  could,  from  sailing  out  of  the  straits, 
as  well  as  to  drive  their  centre  on  to  the  shore,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance  ;  the  Athenians,  aware  of  this,  extended  their 
own  wing  also  where  the  enemy  wished  to  hem  them  in,  and 
had  the  advantage  over  them  in  sailing ;  while  their  left  had 
by  this  time  passed  the  headland  called  Cynossema.  But  in 
consequence  of  this,  they  had  to  form  their  centre  with  weak 
and  scattered  ships,  especially  as  they  had  the  smaller  number 
at  their  command,  and  the  coast  about  Cynossema  formed  a 
sharp  and  angular  projection,  so  that  what  was  doing  on  the 
other  side  of  it  was  not  visible. 

105.  The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  falling  on  their  centre, 
drove  the  Athenian  ships  ashore,  and  landed  to  follow  up  their 
attack,  having  had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  action.  To 
assist  their  centre  was  neither  in  the  power  of  Thrasybulus 
on  the  right,  owing  to  the  superior  number  of  ships  that  were 
pressing  on  him,  nor  of  Thrasylus  on  the  left ;  for  it  was  con- 
cealed from  him  by  the  headland  of  Cynossema,  and,  moreover, 
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the  Syracusans  and  the  rest  who  were  opposed  to  him  with  no 
inferior  numbers  prevented  his  doing  it :  until  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  from  pursuing,  in  the  security  of  victory,  different 
vessels  in  different  directions,  began  to  fall  into  greater  dis- 
order in  one  part  of  their  force.  Thrasybulus  therefore,  ob- 
serving this,  ceased  now  from  extending  the  flank,  and  facinn^ 
about  immediately  attacked  and  routed  the  ships  opposed  to 
him  ;  and  then  proceeding  to  those  on  the  victorious  part  of 
the  enemy's  line,  handled  them  roughly  in  their  scattered  con- 
dition, and  threw  most  of  them  into  a  panic  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  Syracusans  also  had  by  this  time  yielded  the 
victory  to  Thrasylus,  and  taken  to  flight  more  decidedly,  when 
they  saw  the  rest  doing  so  likewise. 

106.  The  rout  having  thus  been  effected,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  having  most  of  them  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Midius  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  at  Abydus, 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  (ew  ships,  (for  the  narrow 
breadth  of  the  Hellespont  gave  their  opponents  places  of  re- 
fuge at  a  little  distance,)  yet  the  victory  which  they  gained  in 
this  sea-fight  was  most  opportune  for  them.  For  whereas  they 
had  before  been  afraid  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  conse- 
quence of  losses  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  disaster  in  Sicily, 
they  now  ceased  to  think  disparagingly  of  themselves,  and  to 
consider  their  enemies  as  good  for  any  thing  at  sea.  Plowever, 
they  took  from  their  opponents  eight  Chian  vessels,  five  Cor- 
inthian, two  Ambracian,  two  Boeotian,  and  one  Leucadian, 
Laceda3monian,  Syracusan,  and  Pellenian,  respectively  ;  while 
they  themselves  lost  fifteen.  After  erecting  a  trophy  on  the 
headland  of  Cynossema,  securing  the  wrecks,  and  restoring 
the  enemy  their  slain  under  a  truce,  they  then  despatched  a 
trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  their  victory.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  on  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good 
fortune,  after  the  disasters  which  had  recently  befallen  them 
in  Euboea,  and  through  their  own  sedition,  they  were  much 
encouraged,  and  thought  that  their  cause  might  still  possibly 
prevail,  if  they  supported  it  with  vigour. 

107.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  engagement,  the  Athenians 

at  Sestos  having  hastily  refitted  their  ships,  sailed  against 

Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted.    And  descrying  ^the  eight  ships 

from  Byzantium  lying  at  anchor  off  Harpagium  and  Priapus, 

'  oKTw  i/aus.]     See  ch.  80.  4. 
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they  attacked  them,  and  took  the  vessels,  after  defeating  in  a 
battle  those  who  came  to  help  them  on  shore.  On  their  ar- 
rival also  at  Cyzicus,  which  was  unfortified,  they  got  posses- 
sion of  it  again,  and  levied  a  contribution  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Peloponnesians  also  sailed  from  Abydus  to 
Ekens,  and  recovered  such  of  their  ships  as  were  in  sound 
condition,  (the  rest  having  been  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,)  and 
then  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  to  Eubcea,  to  fetch  the 
squadron  that  was  there. 

108.  About  this  same  time,  too,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samos  with  his  thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis, 
bringing  word  that  he  had  prevented  the  Phoenician  ships 
from  joining  the  Peloponnesians,  and  had  made  Tissaphernes  a 
more  decided  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before.  Having 
then  manned  nine  ships  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already, 
he  levied  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Halicarnassians,  and 
fortified  Cos.  After  executing  these  measures,  and  placing  a 
governor  in  Cos,  it  being  now  towards  autumn,  he  sailed  back 
to  Samos.  As  for  Tissaphernes,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles- 
pont, he  set  out  again  from  Aspendus,  and  proceeded  to  Ionia. 
Now  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians,  (of  JEolian  extraction,)  conveyed  by  land  over 
Mount  Ida  some  heavy-ai-med  troops  from  Abydus,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  their  city,  in  consequence  of  being  ill- 
treated  by  Arsaces  the  Persian,  Tissaphernes'  lieutenant. 
This  same  man,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel  which  he  had  not 
yet  avowed,  and  offering  service  to  the  chief  men  amongst 
them,  had  induced  the  Delians,  who  had  settled  at  Atramyt- 
tium,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Athenians  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  Delos,  to  go  out  as  though  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  him  ;  and  then,  having  watched 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  had  surrounded  them  with  his  own 
troops,  and  shot  them  down.  Since  therefore  they  were 
afraid,  on  account  of  this  deed,  that  he  might  some  time  or 
other  commit  some  outrage  on  themselves  too,  and  since  he 
also  imposed  upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear, 
they  expelled  his  garrison  from  their  citadel. 

109.  When  Tissaphernes  heard  of  this  act  also  on  tlu'  part 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus  and  that  at 
Cnidus,  (for  there  too  his  gari'isons  had  been  driven  out,)  con- 
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sidering  that  he  must  have  incurred  their  violent  displeasure, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  do  him  still  further  mischief,  and, 
moreover,  being  vexed  to  think  that  Pharnabazus,  by  receiv- 
ing them,  might  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  be  more 
successful  in  his  measures  against  the  Athenians,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  them  at  the  Hellespont,  that  he  might  both 
complain  of  what  had  been  done  at  Antandrus,  and  defend 
himself  as  plausibly  as  he  could  against  their  charges  respect- 
ing the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  all  other  matters.  Accordingly 
he  went  first  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

[When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  have  termin- 
ated, the  twenty-first  year  will  be  completed.] 
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Agrigentines,  311.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian 
war,  488. 

Aleaeus,  archon  at  Athens,  323. 

Alcamenes,  514,  517. 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Clinias,  340.  his  expe- 
dition into  Peloponnesus,  347.  and  to 
Argos,  367.  named  for  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  Sicily,  382.  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  387.  is  accused  about  the 
Mercuries,  and  for  profaning  the  mys- 
teries, 395.  insists  on  a  trial,  396.  sets 
out  for  Sicily,  ib.  his  opinion  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  409.  is  recalled  to  take  his 
trial,  ib.  flies  and  is  outlawed,  411.  takes 
refuge  at  Sparta,  418.  his  speech  at 
Sparta,  435.  advises  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, about  prosecuting  the  war,  515, 
519.  sent  to  Chios  with  Chalcideus,  519. 
his  transactions  at  Miletus,  521.  goes  to 
Tissaphernes,  and  becomes  a  favour- 
ite, 538.  contrives  his  own  recall  to 
Athens,  541.  his  quarrel  with  Phryni- 
chus,  542.  is  recalled,  561,  576.  his  man- 
agement at  Samos,  561,  564.  goes  to 
Aspendus,  506. 

Alcidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  sent 
to  Lesbos,  167,  173.  he  flies,  176.  returns 
to  Peloponnesus,  202.  sails  to  Corcyra, 
205.  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  the 
colony  to  Heraclea,  214. 

Alcinidas,  323,  325. 

Alciphron,  351. 

Alcmaeon,  158. 

AlcmaconidiE,  416. 

Alexander,  a  Theban,  577. 

Alexarchus,  401. 

Alexicles,  ))ut  under  arrest,  570.  flies  to 
Uecelea,  576. 

Alexippidas,  547. 

Almopians,  155. 

Alope,  107. 

Alyzia,  469. 

Anibracia,  gulf  of,  IS,  34. 

Ambraciots,  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
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the  CorcyrjBans,  16,  17,  29.  make  war 
on  the  Aniphilochians,  132.  and  the 
Acarnanians,  140.  make  another  expe- 
dition against  both,  221.  take  Olpie,  ib. 
are  defeated,  223.  make  peace,  227.  send 
aid  to  the  Syracusans,  488. 

Ameinias,  307. 

Aminiades,  132. 

Aminocles,  9. 

Ammias,  son  of  Coroelius,  170. 

Amorges,  revolts  from  the  king  of  Persia, 
515.  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  delivered  to  Tissaphernes,  528. 

Ampelidas,  324. 

Amphias,  298. 

Amphilochian  Argos,  220.  221. 

Amphilochians,  132,  157. 

Amphilochus,  132. 

Amphipolis,  59,  287,  310,  321,  3C6. 

Amphissians,  218. 

Amyclas,  322. 

Amyntas,  153,  156. 

Amvrtaeus,  64. 

Ana'ctorium.  18,  34,  227,  257,  329,  469. 

Ansa,  271,  522. 

Anapus,  the,  142. 

Anaxil.TS,  380. 

Andocides,  son  of  Leogoras,  32. 

Andrians,  253,  487,  554. 

Androcles.  551. 

Androcrates,  172. 

Andromedes,  339. 

Androsthenes,  345. 

Andrus,  124. 

Aneristns,  131. 

Antandrus,  258,  271,  581. 

Anthemus,  155. 

Anthene,  338. 

Anticles,  68. 

Antimenidas,  339. 

Antiochus,  king  of  the  Orestians,  141. 

Antiphcmus.  379. 

Antiphon,  553,  568. 

Antippus,  323,  325. 

Antissa,  168,  174. 

Antisthenes,  534,  548. 

Aphrodisia,  260. 

Aphytis,  38. 

Apidanus,  274. 

Apodoti,  215. 

Apollo,  Delian,  9,220,296.  temples  of,  18, 
322,  344. 

Maloeis,  160. 

•  Archegetes,  378. 

Apollonia,  16. 

Arcadia.  2,  .328. 

Arcadians,  furnished  with  ships  by  Aga- 
memnon in  the  Trojan  expedition,  6. 
mercenaries,  488. 

Archedice,  415. 

Ajchelaus,  156. 

Archestratus,  son  of  Lycomedes,  35. 

Archetinius,  18. 

Archias,  of  Camarina,  243. 

the  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra- 


cuse, 379. 


1 


Archidanius,  king  of  Sparta,  his  speech 
on  war  with  the  Athenians,  48.  com- 
mands in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  96.  his 
speech,  97.  commands  in  another  inva- 
sion, 118.  and  against  Plataea,  134. 

Archonidas,  449. 

Argilus,  322. 

Arginus,  S,"!. 

Argives,  3.  have  thirty  years'  truces  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  318.  are  irritated 
by  the  Corinthians  against  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  327.  aim  at  being  a  leading 
state,  328.  make  war  upon  the  Epidau- 
rians,  347.  are  surrounded  by  the  Lace- 
da?monians,  but  let  go,  351.  are  defeated 
at  Mantinca,  and  make  peace,  358,  359. 

Argos,  6,  260. 

in  Amphilochia.  132. 

Argjllians,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  288. 

Arianthidas,  280. 

Aristagoras,  288. 

Aristarchus,  56S,  571,  570. 

Aristeus,  son  of  Pellichas,  IS. 

son  of  Adimantus,  36—33,  131. 

the  Laced.xmonian,  307. 

Aristides,  son  of  l.ysimachus,  55. 

son  of  Ar'ehippus,  257,  271. 

Aristo,  475. 

Aristocles,  320,  358. 

Aristocrates,  323,  325,  567,  570. 

Aristogiton,  12,  13,  412. 

Aristonous,  379. 

■  of  Larissa,  106. 

Aristonymus.  299. 

Aristophon,  565. 

Aristoteles,  son  of  Timocrates,  222. 

Ame,  8,  288. 

Arnissa,  304. 

Arrhiana,  579. 

Arrhiba;us,  king  of  the  Lyncestians,  274. 
warred  against  by  Brasidas  and  Perdic- 
cas,  274,  300. 

Arsaces,  581. 

Artabazus,  76. 

Artaphernes,  257. 

Artas,  470. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  61.  begins  to 
reign,  81.  dies,  257. 

Artemisium,  the  month,  323. 

Asia,  athletic  games  in,  5. 

Asine,  236,  259,  440. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  his  exploits  and 
death,  162. 

Aspendus.  561,  .565. 

Astacus,  109,  157. 

AstjTnachus,  190. 

Astyochus,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral, 
522.  goes  to  Chios,  523.  in  great  danger, 
530.  refuses  to  succour  the  Chians,  531. 
betrays  Phn,nichus,  542.  is  muti;iied 
against  by  his  own  seamen,  and  reiurns 
to  Sparta.  502. 

Atalanta,  110,  156,  212,  322. 

Athena?us.  298. 

Athenagoras,  his  speech  at  Syracuse,  402. 

Athenians,  gave  shelter  at  first  to  all  who 
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would  settle   amongst   them,   11.  how 
they  became  a  naval  power,  12.  origin  of 
their  {jreat  war  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
15.  rebuild    their  walls,  54.  made  war 
against  the  king  of  Persia,  under  Pausa- 
nias,  57.  gradual  growth  of  their  power, 
58.  gain  a  victory  at  Eurymedon,  59.  re- 
duce the  isle  of  Thasos,  60.  receive  the 
Helots,  and  settle  them  at  Naupactus, 
61.  their  war  in   Eg>T3t,   ih.  with  the 
Corinthians,  ih.  and  Epidaurians,  and 
jEginetae,62.  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
63.  Boeotians,  ib.  Sicyonians,  65.  Cypri- 
ans, ib.  recover  Chaeronea,  66.  defeated 
at  Coronaea,  ib.  reduce  Euboea,  ih.  make 
war  upon  Samos,  67.  make  alliance  with 
the  Corcyroeans,  2S.  assist  them  against 
the  Corinthians,  30.  they  take  measures 
to  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Potidasans, 
35.  speech  of  their  ambassadors  at  Lace- 
daemon  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  44. 
make  war  upon  Perdiccas,  35.  fight  the 
Potidseans  and  Corinthians,  37.  besiege 
Potidaea,  .39.  reduce  Samos,  67,  68.  de- 
liberate about  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
S3,  prepare  for  defence,  94.  send  their 
fleet  to  cruise  upon  Peloponnesus,  106. 
attack  Methone,  ih.  invade  Locris,  107. 
eject    the   iEginetae    from   the   isle   of 
-/Egina,  108.  make  an  alliance  with  Sital- 
ces,  ih.  take  Solium  and  Astacus,  109. 
invade  the  Megaris,  ib.  fortify  Atalante, 
110.  celebrate  the  public  funerals  ,111.  are 
afBicted  with  the  plague,  119.  send  their 
fleets  to  cruise  on   Peloponnesus,   124. 
are  angry  with  Pericles,  125.  take   Po- 
:  tidaea,  134.  war  upon  the  Chalcidians, 
139.   fight  the  Peloponnesians  at  sea, 
144,  150.  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  160.  be- 
siege Mytilene,  162.  reduce  it,  174.  seize 
the  island  of  Minoa,  189.  send  a  fleet  to 
Sicily,  211.  their  war  in  Acarnania,  215. 
are  defeated  by  the  iEtolians,  217.  their 
proceedings  in    Sicily,  227.  they  seize 
and  fortify   Pylus,   232.   fight  between 
them  and  the  Laceda;monians,  236.  fight 
the  Syracusans,  240.  invade  the  Corinth- 
ians, 253.  take  Anactorium,  256.  con- 
quer Cythera,   259.   take  Thyrea,  261. 
surprise   Nisaea,    268.   invade   Bocotia, 
and  are  defeated  at  Deliuni,  2S3.  lose 
Amphipolis,  290.  make  a  truce  with  the 
LacedcEmonians,  295.  take  Mende,  304. 
besiege  Scione,  306.  eject  the  Delians, 
309.  are  conquered  by  Brasidas  at  Am- 
phipolis, 316.  make  a  peace,  321.  take 
Scione,  332.  want  to  break  the  peace, 
340.  make  an  alliance  with  the  Argives, 
343.  invade  and  reduce  Melos,  367.  de- 
termine on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  377. 
tlieir   preparations,   396.  they   sail    for 
Sicily,  398.  land  at  Syracuse,  420.  fight, 
422.   solicit   tbe   alliance  of  Camarina, 
420.   take  Epipolae,  445.   besiege  Syra- 
cuse, 443.  fight  with  Oylippus,  453.  send 
a  reinforcement  to  Syracuse,  458.  fight 


the  Corinthians  at  Erineus,  471.  de- 
feated in  the  attack  of  Epipolte,  478. 
are  raising  the  siege,  484.  are  stopped 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  ih.  fight  a 
battle  in  the  harbour,  497.  march  away, 
501.  forced  to  surrender,  507,  508.  the 
consternation  at  Athens,  512.  tlieir  mea- 
sures, 513.  take  Mitylene,  524.  subdue 
the  Clazomenians,  ib.  besiege  the 
Chians,  525.  defeat  the  Milesians,  526. 
quit  Miletus  for  fear  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians, 527.  fight  and  are  defeated,  536.  so- 
licit the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes,  546. 
fight  with  the  Chians,  549.  lose  their 
democracy,  ih.  lose  Euboea,  574.  defeat 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  battle  of  Cy- 
nossema,  579. 

Athos,  Mount,  292,  310. 

Atintanians,  141. 

Atramytium,  309,  581. 

Atreus,  6. 

Attica,  2,  6,  35,  66. 

Anion,  288. 

Autocharidas,  317. 

Autocles,  258,  298. 

Axius,  the  river,  155. 

Bacchus,  temples  of,  101,  207,  572. 

Battus,  254. 

Beraea,  36. 

Bisaltia,  155,  292. 

Boeotarchs,  280,  336. 

Boeotia,  2. 

Boeotians,  7.  ejected  out  of  Arne,  8.  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  at  CEnophyta, 
63.  become  free,  66.  win  the  battle  of 
Delium,  284.  besiege  Delium,  ib.  take 
Panactum,  310.  send  aid  to  the  Syra- 
cusans, 400. 

Boeum,  63. 

Bolbe,  Lake,  35,  288. 

Bolissus,  525. 

Boriades,  218. 

Borniensians,  217. 

Bottiffians,  35,  139. 

Bottice,  39. 

Brasidas,  saves  Methone,  and  receives  the 
public  commendation  at  Sparta,  107.  is 
of  the  council  to  Alcidas,  202.  his 
gallant  behaviour  at  Pylus,  235.  saves 
Megara,  268.  marches  to  Thrace,  274. 
his  character,  275.  marches  against  the 
Lyncestians,  ih.  harangues  the  Acan- 
thians,  270.  gets  possession  of  Amphipo- 
lis, 289.  is  repulsed  at  Eion,  290.  marches 
into  Acte,  292.  takes  Torone,  293.  and 
Lecythus,  294.  crowned  by  the  Scio- 
neans,  299.  marches  a  second  time 
against  the  Lyncestians.  300.  his  brave 
retreat,  303.  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Potidaea,  308.  o))poses  Cleon 
at  Am]>liipolis,  312.  resolves  to  attack, 
314.  h.-vrangues,  ih.  sallies,  316.  conquers 
and  dies,  317.  his  funeral,  ib. 
Brauro,  wife  of  Pittacus,  290. 

Bricinniae,  311. 
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Brilessus,  106. 

Bromiscus,  288. 

Bucolion,  30S. 

Budorum,  152,  189. 

Byzantines,  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  67. 

Cacyparis,  the  river,  506. 

Caeadas,  the,  79. 

Calex,  the  river,  271. 

Calirrhoe,  the  spring  of,  101. 

Callias,  son  of  Calliades,  36.  killed,  38. 

Callicrates,  18. 

Calliensians,  217. 

Calligitus,  515,  534. 

Calydon,  219. 

Camarineans,    twice  ejected,    380.    their 

conduct  in  the  Sicilian  war,  261,  411, 

426,  434,  470. 
Cambyses,  9. 
Camirus,  537. 
Caranus,  106. 
Carcinus,  62. 
Cardamyle,  525. 
Carians,  3,  5. 

Carneian  holy-days,  348,  361 
Carteria,  578. 
Carthaginians,  9. 
Caryae,  349. 

Carystians,  58,  253,  487,  554. 
Casmenae,  380. 
Catana,  311. 
Catanaeans,   dwell  under   Mount  ..Etna, 

228.  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  411,  488. 
Caunus,  534. 

Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  100. 
Cecryphalea,  sea-fight  at,  61. 
Cenchreae,  254,  522. 
Centotripa,  441. 

Cephallenia,  17,  95,  109,  140,  215,  469. 
Cercine,  154. 
Cerdyliura,  312. 
Ceryces,  544. 
Cestrine,  29. 
Chsereas,  557. 
ChJeronea,  66,  272. 
Chateans,  218. 
Chalcideans  of  Eubcea,  make  war  with  the 

Eretrians,  10.  subject  to  the  Athenians, 

487. 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  revolt  from  the 

Athenians,  35,  37.  defeat  them,  140.  en- 
ter into  league  with  the  Argives,  331. 
Chalcideus,  the  Lacedfemonian  admiral, 

516.  his  exploits,  520,  521.  killed  by  the 

Athenians,  524. 
Chalcidice,  39,  274. 
Chalcis,  64,  574. 
Chaonians,  133,  140. 
Charadrus.  the  river,  352. 
Charicles,  461. 
Charminus,    an    Athenian    commander, 

529.  defeated   by  the   Peloponnesians, 

535.  helps  the  oligarchical  party  at  Sa- 

mos,  556. 
Charoeades,  son  of  Euphiletus,  211.  kiUed, 

213. 


Charybdis,  242. 

Chersonese,  7,  253. 

Chians,  258.  allies  to  the  Athenians,  12, 
67.  suspected,  518.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  520.  their  war,  522. 

Chimerium,  19,  29. 

Chionis,  323. 

Chromon,  217. 

Chrysippus,  6. 

Chrysis,  90,  307. 

Cilicians,  65. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  takes  Eion,  58. 
beats  the  Persians  at  Eurymedon,  59. 
dies  in  the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  65. 

Cinaeum,  214. 

Cithaeron,  137,  172. 

Citinium,  63. 

Citium,  65. 

Clarus,  176. 

Clazomenae,  530. 

Clearchus,  517,  534,  560. 

Clearidas,  commands  in  Amphipolis,  307. 
312,  313.  conquers  Cleon  with  Brasidas, 
317.  endeavours  to  break  the  peace,  324. 

Cleippides,  160. 

Cleobulus,  335. 

Cleomedes,  .S67. 

Cleomenes,  74,  173. 

Cleon,  his  speech,  178.  command  at  Py- 
lus,  245.  247.  his  command  in  Thrace, 
309,  315.  conquered  by  Brasidas,  and 
killed,  310. 

Cleonae,  292,  .3,56,  441. 

Cleopompus,  107,  124. 

Clophyxus,  292. 

Cnemus,  the  Spartan,  commands  a  squad- 
ron against  Zacynthus,  131.  sent  into 
Acarnania,  140.  retires  from  Stratus, 
144. 

Cnidos,  212,  532. 

CoBcinus,  220. 

Colonae  in  the  Troad,  77. 

Colophonians,  310. 

Conon,  469. 

Corcyraeans,  9.  founders  of  Epidamnus, 

15.  were  themselves  a  Corinthian  colony, 

16.  make  war  on  Epidamnus,  17.  beat 
the  Corinthians  at  sea,  19.  beg  the  al- 
liance of  Athens,  20.  their  speech  at 
Athens,  ib.  their  success,  28.  engage 
the  Corinthians  at  sea,  30.  their  sedi- 
tion, 202,  255.  aid  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  of  Sicily,  488. 

Corinthians,  first  built  ships  of  war,  9. 
origin  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians, 
61.  their  quarrel  with  the  Corcyraeans 
about  Epidamnus,  16.  their  speech  at 
Athens,  24.  continuation  of  their  war 
■with  the  Corcyraeans,  29.  send  aid  to  Po- 
tidaea,  36.  cry  out  against  the  Athenians, 
39.  their  first  speech  at  Lacedaemon,  ib. 
their  second,  69.  invaded  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 253.  excite  discontent  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 326,  327.  make  alliances  with 
the  Eleans  and  Argives,  331.  aid  the 
Syracusans,  435,  459. 
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Coronta,  157.  1 

Cortyta,  260. 

Corycus,  519,  531. 

Coryphasium,  230,  296,  322. 

Cos  Meropis,  535. 

Cranii,  109,  334,  349. 

Cranonians,  106. 

Crataemenes,  a  founder  of  Zancle,  380. 

Crens,  221. 

Crestonia,  155,  292. 

Cretans,  488. 

Crissaean  gulf,  63,  133,  143. 

Crocyleuni,  216. 

Croesus,  10. 

Cronimyon,  254. 

Cropaea,  104. 

Crusis,  140. 

Cuma,  523,  530. 

Cyclades,  3. 

Cyclopes,  377. 

Cydonia,  145. 

Cyllene,  19,  144. 

Cylon,  his  history,  73. 

CjTne,  175. 

Cynes,  157. 

Cynossema,  579. 

Cj-nuria,  260,  318. 

Cyprus,  61,  65. 

CjTJsela,  333. 

Gyrene,  64. 

Cyrrhus,  156. 

Cyrus  the  elder,  9,  10. 

the  younger,  131. 

Cythera,  258,  296,  318,  322. 
Cj'therasans,  the,  488. 
Cytinium,  216,  219. 
Cyzlcus,  580. 

Daithus,  323. 

Damagetus,  323. 

Damagon,  214. 

Damotimus,  298. 

Danaans,  3. 

Daphnus,  524,  530. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Camby- 

ses,  9.  reduces  the  Ionian  isles,  10. 
son  of  Artaxerxes,  515.  his  leagues 

with  the  Lacedaemonians,  521,  532,  547. 
Dascon,  380. 
Dascylium,  76. 
Daulis,  108. 

Decelea,  438,  460,  554,  576. 
Delians,   removed   out    of  Deles   by  the  : 

Athenians,  309.  brought  thither  again,  1 

332. 
Delium,  280. 

Delos,  5,58,95,  174,  220,  581. 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  15,  18,  69,  74,  79,  214, 

320,  332. 

temple  at,  65,  193,  308,  321. 

Demaratus,  448. 
Demarchus,  564. 
Demodocus,  271. 
Demosthenes,  213.  his  war  in  i^folia,  2!5,  ' 

223.  his  seizure  of  and  exploits  at  Py- 

1U8,  230,  232.  his  harangue,  233.  his  at-  . 


tempt  on  Megara,  265.  carries  up  a  rein- 
forcement against  Syracuse,  458.  arrives 
at  Syracuse,  476.  repulsed  at  Epipolse, 
478.  is  for  raising  the  siege,  480.  de- 
camps, 501.  surrenders  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  507.  is  put  to 
death,  509. 

Demoteles,  243. 

Dercylidas,  548. 

Derdas,  35,  36. 

Dersaei,  157. 

Deucalion,  3. 

Dians,  take  Thyssus,  333.  dwell  on  Mount 
Athos,  365.  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
ib. 

Didyme,  212. 

Diemporus,  90. 

Dii,  153. 

Diitrephes,  467. 

Diniadas,  523. 

Diodotus,  his  speech  against  putting  the 
Mytilenaans  to  death,  183. 

Diomedon,  besieges  the  Chians,  522,  524. 
favours  the  democracy,  556. 

Diomilus,  442. 

Diotimus,  son  of  Strombichus,  28. 

Diotrephes,  550. 

Diphilus,  471. 

Dium,  274,  292,  365. 

Doberus,  154. 

Dolopes,  58. 

Dolopia,  157. 

Dorcis,  57. 

Dorians,  in  Peloponnesus,  8.  founders  of 
Lacedaemon,  11,  63.  border  on  the  Ca- 
rians,  96.  warred  upon  by  the  Phocians 
63.  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  lonians, 
429. 

Dorieus  the  Rhodian,  162. 

-^ the  Thurian,  532,563. 

Drabescus,  59,  288. 

Droi,  the,  of  Thrace,  157. 

Drj-mussa,  530. 

Dyme,  144. 

Eccritus,  460. 

Echinades,  158. 

Edones,  59,  155,  288,  292,  312. 

Eetionia,  568. 

Egypt,  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to, 
61,  64. 

Eion,  58,  231,  257,  288,  312. 

Elaeus,  578. 

Elaphebolion,  the  month,  297,  323. 

Eleans,  aid  the  Corinthians  against  the 
CorcyrcBans,  17,  19,  29.  defeated  by  t!ie 
Athenians,  107.  in  alliance  with  tlie 
Corinthians  and  Argives,  330.  with  the 
Athenians,  343. 

Elemiotae,  155. 

Eleusinians,  made  war  against  Erectheus, 
101. 

Eleusis,  66,  267. 

Ellomenus,  215. 

Elymi,  378. 

Embatum,  174. 
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Empedias,  323,  325. 

Endius,  the  Spartan,  516.  ambassador  to 

Athens,  .341.  his  enmity  with  Agis,  519. 
Enipeus,  273. 
Entimus,  the  Cretan,   founder  of  Gela, 

379. 
Eordians,  155. 
Ephesus,  81,  176,  257,  582. 
Ephyre,  29. 
Epicles,  581. 
Epicydidas,  317. 
Epidamnians,  harassed  with  seditions,  15. 

beg  aid  at  Corcyra,  ib.  at  Corinth,  ib. 

besieged   by  the    Corcyraeans,    17.   re- 
duced, 19. 
Epidaurians,  17,  60,  66,  347. 
Epipola;,  425,  441,  477. 
Epirus,  227. 
Epitadas,  233,  248. 
Erae,  522. 
Erarchus,  109. 
Erasinides,  453. 
Erectheus,  101. 
Eresus,  168,  177,  524. 
Eretrians,  at  war  with  the  Chalcideans, 

10.  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens,  487. 
Erythra?,  172,  515,  520. 
Eteonicus,  524. 
Evalas,  523. 
Evarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  110. 

a  founder  of  Catana,  379. 

Euboea,  14,  53,  66,  100,  514,  574. 
Eubulus,  524. 
Euclesthe  Athenian,  289. 

the  Syracusan,  447. 

Euclides,  founder  of  Ilimera,  380. 

Euctemon,  529. 

Evenus,  the,  143. 

EuesperitcB,  483. 

Eumachus,  110. 

Eumolpidae,  544. 

Eumolpus,  101. 

Eupalium,  216,  219. 

Euphaniidas,  110,  298. 

Euphemus,  his  speech  at  Camarina,  430. 

Eupomidas,  169. 

Europus,  156. 

Eurj-bates,  29. 

Euryelus,  442,  478. 

Eurylochus  the  Spartan,   218,  219,   220. 

kUled,  223. 
Eurymachus,  90. 
Eurymedon,   sent    to    CorcjTa,    206.    to 

Sicily,  228,  229.  is  fined  for  returning, 

265.  sent  thither  again,  458.  arrives  at 

SjTacuse,  476.  killed,  484. 
Eurymedon,  the  river,  59. 
Eurj'stheus,  king  of  Mycenee,  6. 
Eurytanians,  215. 
Eustrophus,  338. 
Euthydemus,  323,  325.  a  commander  at 

Syracuse,  458.  unsuccessful  in  the  last 

battle,  499. 

Galepsus,  290,  312. 
Gaulltes,  563. 


Gela,  261,  311,  379. 

Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  379.  380. 

Geloans,  build  Agrigentum,  379.  aid  the 
Syracusans,  488. 

Geraestus,  160. 

Geranea,  62,  63. 

GetEB,  153. 

Gigonus,  36. 

Glauce,  559. 

Glauco,  son  of  Leager,  32. 

Goaxis,  290. 

Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  76. 

the  Corinthian,  450. 

Gort5Tiia,  156. 

Graa?ans,  153. 

Grecians,  account  of  the  old,  3.  how  they 
undertook  the  Troj.in  expedition,  7. 
ai)plied  themselves  to  maritime  affairs, 
11,  12. 

Gylippus,  sent  to  command  at  Syracuse, 
447.  arrives  there,  450.  his  battles,  453. 
takes  Plemmyrium,  461.  procures  suc- 
cours, 483.  fights  the  Athenians,  484. 
stops  their  decampment,  501.  takes 
Nicias  prisoner,  508.  brings  home  the 
fleet  from  Sicily,  519. 

Gyrtonians,  106. 

Haemus,  Mount,  153. 

Hagnon.  68,  124,  153,  288,  317,  323,325. 

Halex,  the,  218. 

Halia;,  61,  124,255. 

Halicamassus,  536. 

Halys,  the,  10. 

Hamaxitus,  578. 

Harmatus,  578. 

Harmodius,  his  history,  12,  13,  412. 

Harpagium,  580. 

Hcbrus,  river,  153. 

Hegesander,  460. 

Ilegesippidas,  347. 

Helen,  5. 

Helixus,  560. 

Heilanicus,  58. 

Hellas,  2. 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  2,  3. 

Helots,  their  revolt  from,  and  war  with, 
the  Lacedsemonians,  60,  61.  are  feared, 
and  2000  of  them  made  away  with,  275. 

Helus,  259. 

Heraelea,  in  Trachynia,  214,  218,  273,  317, 
347. 

Heraclidae  kill  Eur\-stheus,  6,  8. 

Heraclides  the  Syracusan,  425,  447. 

Heraeans,  356. 

Heratoclidas,  15. 

Hercules,  15. 

Hermaeondas,  161. 

Hermione,  17,  75,  124. 

Hermocrates,  his  speech  to  the  Sicilians, 
26).  to  the  Syracusans,  399.  his  charac- 
ter, 424.  encourages  the  Syracusans, 
ib.  made  a  commander,  425.  his  speech 
at  Camarina,  426.  his  stratagem,  500. 
banished,  564. 

Harmon,  i71. 
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Hesiod,  216. 

Hessians,  21S. 

Hiera,  212. 

Hieramenes,  547. 

Hiereans,  214. 

Hierophon,  222. 

Himera,  227,  380,418,449. 

Hippagretas,  251. 

Hipparchus,  his  history,  12,  13,  412. 

Hippias,  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  his 
historj',  13,  412. 

the  Arcadian,  177. 

Hippocles,  son  of  Menippus,  519. 

Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  520. 

Hippocrates  the  Athenian,  265.  his  at- 
tempt on  Mefrara,  266.  his  harangue, 
2S3.  killed  at  the  battle  of  DeUum,  286. 
tyrant  of  Gela,  380. 

the  Lacedaemonian,  532. 

Hippolochidas,  273. 

Hipponicus,  213. 

Hipponoidas,  358. 

Histiaeans,  66. 

Histiodorus,  134. 

Homer,  3,  6,  7,  221. 

Hyasans,  219. 

Hybleans,  441. 

Hyblo,  379. 

Hyccara.  4 IS. 

Hylias,  the  river,  472. 

Hvperbolus,  556. 

HysisB,  172,  366. 

lalysus,  5.17. 

lapygia,  470. 

lasus,  528. 

Iberians,  377. 

Icarus,  174. 

Icthys,  promontory  of,  107. 

Ida,  258,  581. 

Idacus,  579. 

Idomene,  156,  225. 

Illvrians,  15,  17,  301. 

Im'brians,  161,  246,  313,  487. 

Inarus,  a  Libyan  king,  revolts  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  61.  crucltied,  64. 

Inessa,  220. 

lolaus,  37. 

lolcius,  323,  325. 

Ionia,  2,  8. 

lonians,  4.  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  and  were  masters  at  sea,  9. 
subdued  by  Cyrus,  10.  revolt,  57.  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians,  429.  used  to  as- 
semble at  Delos,  220. 

Ipneans,  218. 

Isarchidas,  18. 

Ischagoras,  306,  323,  325, 

Isocrates,  143. 

Isthmionicus,  323,  325. 

Istone,  211,  255. 

Italus,  378. 

Italy,  8,  23,  94. 

Itamenes.  177. 

Ithome,  revolt  of  the  Helots  at,  60. 
Itonaeans,  312. 


Itys,  108. 

Jetae,  450. 

Juno,  temples  of,  15,  205,  207,  307. 

Jupiter,  temples  of,  on  Ithome,  60. 

Milichius,  festival  of,  74, 

Nemean,  216. 

Labdalum,  443. 

Lacedaemonians,  their  power  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, 6.  their  dress,  4.  were  the  first 
who  stripped  in  the  jiublic  games,  4. 
demolished  tyrants,  11.  origin  of  their 
great  war  with  the  Athenians,  15.  de- 
luded by  Themistocles,  54.  accuse  him, 
45.  war  against  their  Helots,  60.  at  war 
with  the  Athenians,  61.  and  the  Do- 
rians, ib.  beat  the  Athenians  at  Tana- 
gra,  63.  make  a  truce  for  five  years,  65. 
begin  the  holy  war,  ib.  make  a  thirty 
years'  truce  with  the  Athenians,  66. 
consult  about  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
48.  determine  for  it,  53.  send  embassies 
to  Athens  to  spin  out  time,  73.  invade 
Attica,  98.  assign  Thyrea  to  the  .iEgi- 
netae,  108.  invade  Attica,  118.  make 
war  on  Zacynthus,  131.  march  to  Pla- 
taea,  and  besiege  it,  134.  invade  Aear- 
nania,  140.  fight  at  sea,  143.  their  project 
to  seize  the  Piraeus,  151.  invade  Attica, 
159.  resolve  to  succour  the  Mitylenaans, 
166.  become  masters  of  Plataea,  190.  put 
the  Platseans  to  death,  201.  beat  the 
Corcyreans  at  sea.  205.  send  a  colony  to 
Heraclea,  214.  their  expedition  against 
the  Amphilochians,  219.  invade  Attica, 
229.  their  endeavours  to  recover  Pylus, 
231.  send  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  soli- 
cit a  peace,  238.  vanquished  in  Sphac- 
teria,  247.  make  away  with  2000  Helots, 
275.  take  Amphipolis,  290.  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  295,  321.  march 
into  Arcadia,  330.  forbid  to  assist  at  the 
Olympic  games,  345.  succour  the  Epi- 
daurians,  348.  gain  a  victory  at  Manti- 
nea,  358.  determine  to  succour  the 
Syracusans,  440.  fortify  Decelea,  ib. 
succour  the  Chians,  516.  enter  into 
league  with  the  Persian  monarch,  521. 
532,  547.  take  lasus,  528.  fight  with  and 
beat  the  Athenians,  536.  seize  Rhodes, 
537.  are  beaten  in  the  sea-fight  of  Cynos- 
sema,  579. 

LacedjEmonius,  son  of  Cimon,  28. 

Laches,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  Sicily,  211,  323,  325.  makes  war  on 
Mylae,  212.  defeats  the  Locrians,  220. 

Lacon  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  Plataeans, 
190. 

Laconia,  124,  162,  230,  258. 

Lade,  521. 

Lffispodias,  448,  565. 

Lamachus,  loseth  a  squadron,  271.  one  of 
the  three  commanders  in  Sicily,  3S2.  hiii 
opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  409.  killed, 
446. 
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Lamis,  379. 

Lampon,  323,  325. 

Lampsacus,  83,  415,  549. 

Laodiciiim,  307. 

Laphilus,  323,  325. 

Lseaans,  153. 

Larissseans,  106. 

Laurium,  123,  439. 

Learchus,  132. 

Lebedos,  522. 

Lecythus,  294. 

Lemnians,  246,  313.  accompany  the  Athe- 
nians to  Sicily,  487. 

Lemiios,  C7,  119. 

Leocoriiim,  13. 

Leocrates,  62. 

Leon  the  Lacedaemonian,  214,  341,  548. 

the  Athenian,  323,  325,  524,  545. 

Leontines  243.  at  war  with  the  Syra 
cusans,  211.  in  sedition,  311. 

Leotychides,  53. 

Lepreum,  330,  345. 

Lerus,  527. 

Lesbians,  12,  67,  159,  161,  258,  514. 

Leucadians  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  16,  17. 

Leucas,  19,  140,  215,  447. 

Leuconium,  525. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  348. 

Leucimna,  19,  29,  32. 

Lichas,  an  01>Tnpic  victor,  but  scourged, 
346.  his  embassies,  324,  302.  public  host 
of  the  Argives,  ib.  his  dispute  with 
Tissaphemes,  536,  563.  his  death,  ib. 

Ligurians,  377. 

Limnaea,  141,  222. 

Lindii,  379,  537. 

Lipara,  212. 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  449. 

Ozolae,  4.  lose  Naupactus,  61.  con- 
federate with  the  Athenians,  229. 

Lorymi,  536. 

Lycaeum,  320. 

Lycophron,  144,  254. 

Lyncestas,  155,  275. 

Lyncus,  pass  of,  275,  300. 

Lysicles,  169. 

Lysimeleia,  the  marsh,  485. 

Lysistratus,  292. 

Macarius,  218.  killed,  223. 

Macedonia,  Athenian  expedition  to,  35. 

Machaon,  143. 

Maeander,  169,  547. 

Maedians,  154. 

McBnalia,  334. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  82,  542. 

Malea,  160,  258,  534. 

Mantineans,  223,  224.  war  with  the  Te- 
geatae,  307.  make  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
gives, 328.  at  war  with  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians,  333.  renew  the  peace  with  them, 
364.  mercenaries,  488. 

Marathon,  11,  44,  416. 

Marasa,  61. 

Marathussa,  530. 


Mecybemaeans,  322. 

Medeon,  222. 

Medes,  11,  27. 

Megabates,  76. 

Megabazus  the  Persian,  64.  son  of  Zopy- 
rus,  ib. 

Megareans,  their  revolt  from  the  Corinth- 
ians. 61,  62.  from  the  Athenians,  66.  aid 
the  Corinthians  against  Corcyra,  17,  29. 
prohibited  the  harbours  and  markets  of 
Athens,  39,  83.  scheme  to  betray  their 
city  to  the  Athenians,  265.  demolish 
their  long  walls,  292. 

Melancridas,  516. 

Melanthus,  514. 

Meleas,  161. 

Melesander,  133. 

Mele.sippus,  83,  98. 

Melians,  214.  their  conference  with  the 
Athenians,  367.  besieged,  376.  reduced. 
ib. 

Melitia,  273. 

Melos,  213,  534. 

Memphis,  61,  64. 

Menander,  an  Athenian  commander  in 
Sicily,  458,  477,  496. 

Menas,  323,  325. 

Mende,  231,299,  305. 

Menecolus,  380. 

Menecrates,  298. 

Menedaeus,  218,  223. 

Menon,  106. 

Messana,  229. 

Messanians  of  Sicily,  212,  213. 

Messapians,  218,  470. 

Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  ejected  by 
the  Lacedasmonians,  61.  settled  by  the 
Athenians  at  Naupactus,  ib.  take  Pheia, 
107. 

Metagenes,  323. 

Metapontines,  470,  489. 

Metlione,  106,  255,  322. 

Methvdrium,  350. 

Methmneans,  159,  487,  523,  577. 

Micia'des,  29. 

Milesians,  their  war  with  the  Samians, 
67.  beat  the  Argives,  526.  demolish  the 
fort  built  by  Tissaphemes,  563. 

Mindarus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
563,  576.  defeated,  579. 

Minerva,  temples  of,  79,  101,  295. 

Minoa,  island  of,  189,  266,  296. 

Minos,  his  naval  power,  3,  5. 

Mitylenaeans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
159.  their  speech  at  Olympia,  162.  re- 
duced, 174.  ordered  to  be  massacred,  1 78. 
debate  on  its  execution,  ib.  counter- 
manded, 188. 

Molossians,  141. 

Molycrium,  144,  145. 

Molyenium,  219. 

Morgantina,  265. 

Mycale,  53,  559. 

Mycalessians  massacred,  467. 

Mycenae,  6. 

Myconus,  174. 
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Mygdonia,  35,  155. 

Mylae,  213. 

Myoneans,  218. 

MvoDnesus,  176. 

Myrclnians,  290,  312. 

Myronides,  fi2,63,  283. 

Myrrhine,  413. 

Myrtilus,  323,  325. 

Myscon,  564. 

Myus,  83,  169. 

Nauclides,  90. 

Naupactus,  61,  HO,  144,  218,  257,  272,  469. 

Naxians,  58,  243.  favour  the  Athenians, 
410,  487.  vanquish  the  Messenians,  243. 

Neapolis,  483. 

Nemea,  350. 

Neodamodes,  333,  356,  460,  489,  514. 

Neptune,  temples  of,  75,  296,  553. 

Nericus,  162. 

Nestus,  the  river,  153. 

Nicanor,  141. 

Nicasus,  298. 

Niciades,  297. 

Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  189,  213,  245, 
253,  258,  298,  305,  319,  342.  his  speeches, 
382,  391,  421,  491,  503.  named  for  the 
command  in  Sicily,  382.  his  opinion  at  a 
council  of  war,  408.  defeats  the  Syra- 
cusans,  423,  446.  his  stratagem,  446. 
left  in  the  sole  command,  447.  his  let- 
ter to  the  Athenians,  454.  refuses  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  481.  raises 
the  siege,  500.  surrenders  to  Gylippus, 
508.  put  to  death,  509. 

the  Cretan  of  Gortys,  145. 

Nico,  460. 

Nicolaus,  131. 

Nicomachus,  279. 

Nicomedes,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  63. 

Niconidas,  273. 

Nicostratus,  aids  the  popular  faction  at 
Corcyra,  204.  takes  Cythera,  258,  298. 
takes  Mende,  305.  besieges  Scione,  352. 

Nile,  the  river,  61. 

Nisaea,  61,  66,  110,  151,  266,  296,  320. 

Notium,  177. 

Nymphodorus,  108. 

Odomanti,  157. 

Odrysa;,  108,  287. 

CEanthians,  218. 

CEneon,  219. 

CEnoe,  65,  103. 

CEnophyta,  63,  283. 

(Esyme,  290. 

(Etaans,  513. 

ffithieans,  60. 

Olpaeans,  218. 

Olympia,  70,  162,  322. 

Olympic  Games,  4,  73. 

Olympieum,  452,474. 

Olympus,  274. 

Olynthians,  373. 

Olynthus,  35,  37,  139,  300,  322. 

Onasimus,  298. 

Oneum,  Mount,  254. 

Onomacles,  526,  529. 


Ophioneans,  215. 

Opicans,  378. 

Opus,  110. 

Orchomenos,  66,  212,  272,  352. 

Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  65. 

Orestheum,  354. 

Orestians,  141. 

Oreus,  574. 

Omeans,  356,  381. 

Orobiae,  212. 

Oroedus,  141. 

Oropiaps,  106,  284,  548. 

Oropus,  213,  284,  466. 

Oscius,  the  river,  153. 

Paches,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  reduce 
Mitylene,  168.  takes  it,  174.  and  No- 
tium, 177.  and  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  ib. 

Paeonians,  153,  154. 

Pagondas,  his  harangue  to  the  Boeotians, 
281.  wins  the  battle  of  Delium,  284. 

Palaereans,  109. 

Pale,  17. 

Paleans,  109. 

Pallene,  isthmus  of,  34,  38,  295. 

Pamillus,  379. 

Pamphylia,  59. 

Panactum,  310,  322,  335. 

Panaei,  157. 

Panaerus,  273. 

Panathenaic  procession,  13,  414. 

Pandion,  108. 

Pangaeus,  155. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  145.  of  Miletus,  524. 

Pantacyas,  the  river,  379. 

Paralians,  214. 

Paralus,  the  vessel,  556. 

Paravteans,  141. 

Parnassus,  216. 

Parnes,  Mount,  106,  284. 

Parrhasia,  333. 

Pasitelidas,  307,  310. 

Patmos,  177. 

Patrae,  143. 

Pausanias,  captain-general  of  Greece,  56. 
subdues  Cyprus,  57.  besieges  Byzanti- 
um, ib.  grows  a  tyrant,  ib.  recalled  and 
tried  at  Sparta,  ib.  returns  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 75.  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  76.  driven 
from  Byzantium,  77.  betrayed,  78.  starv- 
ed to  death,  79. 

Pedaritus,  528,  530,  546. 

Pega;,  61,  63,  65,66,  265. 

Pelasgi,  3. 

Pelasgium,  the,  102. 

Pella,  155,  156. 

Peloponnesians,  their  colonies,  6 — 9.  their 
character,  84.  originally  Dorians,  429. 
their  war  with  the  Athenians,  see  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians. 

Pelops,  6. 

Pelorus,  Cape,  242. 

Pcparethus,  212. 

Peraebians,  274. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  political 
turns,  34,  36,  37,  109.  invaded  by  Sital- 
ces,  152.  in  conjunction  with  Brasidas 
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invades  Arrhibasus,  275,  300.  quarrels 
with  Brasidas,  304.  makes  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  306.  is  again  their  ene- 
my, 364. 
Pericles,  commands  the   Athenians,  65. 
conquers   Euboea,  66.  and  Samos,  67. 
his  speech  for  war,  83.  makes  the  fune- 
ral oration,  111.  his  speech  in  defence 
of  himself,  125.  his  death  and  character, 
130,  131. 
Perieres,  380. 
Perioeci,  60,  214. 
Perseus,  6. 
Persians,  at  Thermopylae,  250.  their  noble 

custom,  154. 
Phacium,  274. 
Phaeacians,  16. 
Phaeax,  311. 

Phaeinis,  priestess  of  Juno,  307. 
Phagres,  155. 
Phalerus,  the,  62. 
Phalius,  15. 
Phanse,  525. 
Phanomachus,  134. 
Phanoteus,  279. 
Phanotis,  272. 

Pharnabazus,  515,  534,  560,  576. 
Phamaces,  132,  309. 
Pharsalians,  106. 
Pharsalus,  65. 
Phaselis,  133,  567. 
Pheia,  in  Elis,  107. 
Pheraeans,  106. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  35,  36,  152. 
Philippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  528,566,576. 
Philocharidas,  298,  323,  341. 
Philoctetes,  7. 
Phliasians,  17,448. 
Phoceans,   found   Massalia,   9.   beat   the 

Carthaginians  at  sea,  ih. 
Phocians,  at  war  witli  the  Dorians,  63. 

recover  the  temple  of  Delphi,  66. 
Phoenicians,  exercised  piracy,  5.  inhabited 
the  isles,  ib.  had  settlements  in  Sicily, 
378. 
Phoenippus,297. 

Phormio,  an  Athenian  commander,  38,  68, 
109.  commands  their  fleet  at  Naupac- 
tus,  133.  beats  the  Peloponnesians  at 
sea,  144.  prepares  for  a  second  engage- 
ment, 145.  his  harangue,  147.  beats 
them  again,  150. 
Photvs,  141. 

Phrynicus.  520.  his  intrigue  against  Alci- 
abides,  542.  deprived  of  the  command, 
545.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  553, 
568.  is  assassinated,  570. 
Phrvnis,  515. 
Phthiotis,  3. 
Phyrcus,  345. 
Physca,  155. 
Phytia,  222. 
Pierians,  155. 
Pindus,  Mount,  157. 
Piraeus,  62,  100,  151,  326,  570. 
Pisander,    overturns    the   democracy  at 


Athens,  545,  549,  563.  flies  to  Decelea, 

576. 
Pisistratus,  the  tyrant,  13,  220,  412.  puri- 
fies Delos,  220.  dies  an  old  man,  412. 
the  son  of  Hippias,  413.  dedi- 
cated altars,  ib. 
Pisuthnes,  67,  176,  177. 
Pitanensian  Lochus,  13.        ' 
Pithias,  202,  203. 
Pittacus,  290. 

Plataeans,  confederate  with  Athens,  90. 
besieged,  134.  a  body  of  them  make 
their  escape,  170.  surrender,  189.  their 
speech  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  190.  are 
put  to  death,  201. 
Pleistarchus,  77. 

Pleistionax,  king  of  Sparta,  63,  66.  ban- 
ished, 104.  restored,  319,  323,  333,  361. 
Pleistolas,  323. 
Plemyrium,  451,  462. 
Pleuron,  219. 
Polichna,  524. 
Polichnitffi,  145. 
Polles,  312. 
Pollis,  131. 
Polyanthes,  471. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  powerful  at 
sea,  9.  consecrates  Rhenea  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  ib. 
Polydaniidas,  300,  305. 
Polymedes,  106. 
Potamis,  564. 

Potidaeans,  originally  from  Corinth,   34. 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  35.  defeated, 
37.  besieged,  j6.,  125.  surrender,  134. 
Potidanea,  216. 
Prasia,  124,  448,  573. 
Priene,  67. 

Procles,  213,  218,  323. 
Procne,  108. 
Pronaeans,  109. 
Proschium,  219,  222. 
Prosopis,  island  of,  64. 
Prote,  island  of,  236. 
Proteas,  son  of  Epiclees,  28,  106. 
Proxenus,  220. 
Pteleum,  322,  525,  530. 
Ptoeodorus,  272. 
Ptychia,  island  of,  255. 
Pydna,  30,  81. 
Pygrasians,  106. 
Pylus,  230,  275,  318. 
Pyrrha,  16S,  173,  177,524. 
Pystilus,  379. 
Pythangelus,  90. 
Pythen,  447,  449,  497. 
Pythia,  322. 

Pythodorus,  the  archon  at  Athens,  90.  the 
son  of  Isolochus,  in  the  command,  227, 
323,  448.  banished,  265. 
Ramphias,  83,  317. 
Rhegians,  211.  attacked  by  the  Locrians, 

229.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian  \iar,  407. 
Rheiti,  104,  253. 
Rhenea,  9,  220. 
Rhium,  144,  145. 
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Rhodians,  Doric  by  descent,  4S8. 

Rhodope,  153. 

Rhoeteum,  258,  578. 

Rh>-pa.  471. 

Sabvlinthus,  141. 

Saco,  3S0. 

Sadocas,  son  of  Sitalces,  109.  made  a  citi- 
zen of  Atl  ens.  i6. 

Salsethus.  sent  to  Mitylene,  173.  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 17S. 

Salaminia,  the  trireme,  205.  411. 

Salamis,  44,  81,  152.  in  Cyprus,  65. 

Salmthus,  king  of  the  Agraeans,  223,  227, 
273. 

Samaeans,  109,  322. 

Samians.  9,  26.  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 67.  their  insurrection,  523. 

Saminthus.  351. 

Sandius,  169. 

Sane,  292. 

Sardis,  67. 

Sargens,  461. 

Scandea,  259. 

Scioneans,  of  the  Pellene,  originally  from 
Peloponnesus,  29S.  revolt,  ib.  crown 
Brasidas,  2S9.  reduced  and  severely 
treated  by  the  Athenians,  332. 

Scironides,  526,  545. 

Scirphondas,  468. 

Scolus,  322. 

Scomius,  Mount,  153. 

Scyllaum,  347. 

Scyros.  58. 

Segestans,  380,  408. 

Selinuntines,  489.  at  war  with  the  Seges- 
tans, 380. 

Selinus,  379,  408. 

Sermylians,  39,  322. 

Sestos,  53,  549,  578. 

Seuthes.  154.  succeeds  Sitalces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysae.  287.  marries  the 
sister  of  Perdiccas,  157. 

Sicanas,  425. 

Sicanians,  377. 

Sicels,  378.  434. 

Sicilians,  213. 

Sicily,  8,  9,  11,  23,94. 

Sicyonians,  18,  64,  65,  66,  287. 

Sidussa,  525. 

Sigeum,  416,  578. 

Simus,  380. 

Sinpaeans,  322. 

Sintians,  154. 

Siphse,  272,  279. 

Sitalces.  king  of  Thrace,  108.  ally  to  the 
Athenians,  109,  132.  invades  the  Mace- 
donians, 152.  his  power,  153.  conquered 
by  the  Triballians,  287. 

Socrates,  son  of  Antigenes,  106. 

So, Hum,  109,  216.  329. 

Solypan  HUl,  253. 

Sophocles,  son  of  Sostratides,  228.  sent  to 
Sicily.  229.  his  acts  at  Corcyra  "55. 
banished  from  Athens,  265. 

Sparta,  75. 

2   Q 


Spartolus,  139.  322. 

Sphacteria,  232. 

Stages,  521. 

Stagirus,  279,  312,  322. 

Stesagoras,  68. 

Sthenelaidas,  his  speech  at  Sparta  on  war 
with  the  Athenians,  52. 

Stratodemus,  131. 

Stratonice,  157. 

Stratus,  141,  157,  222. 

Strombichides,  520.  his  exploits,  529,  549. 

Strongjie.  212. 

Strophacus,  273. 

Strymon,  the  river,  58, 153,  257,  291. 

Styphon,  251. 

StjTians,  487. 

Sunium,  514. 

Sybota,  the  island,  29,  33. 

— port  of  Thesprotis,  31,  32,  33, 205. 

Syca,  443. 

Syme,  535. 

Syracusans,  at  war  with  the  Leontines, 
211.  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  242. 
draw  up  against  the  Athenians,  420.  pre- 
pare for  battle,  i6.  are  defeated,  423.  for- 
tify their  city,  425.  send  ambassadors  to 
Camarina,  426.  to  Corinth  and  Sparta, 
435.  engage  and  are  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  442,  445.  raise  their  counter- 
works, 444.  are  about  treating  with  Ni- 
cias,  447.  prepare  their  fleet,  462.  attack 
the  Athenians  by  land  and  sea,  463, 474. 
erect  two  trophies,  480.  prepare  again 
for  an  engagement,  484.  defeat  them 
again,  j6.  prepare  for  the  last  battle,  490. 
engage.  497.  are  victorious,  4Pfi.  stop  the 
Athenians  by  a  stratagem,  501.  pursue 
them  and  take  them  all  prisoners,  507. 
send  aid  to  the  Peloponnesians,  526, 579. 

Taenarus,  temple  of  Neptune  at,  75. 

Tamos.  530,  565. 

Tantalus,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander, 
261. 

Tarentum,  407,  447. 

Tanagra,  63,  213,  272,  467. 

Taulantii.  15. 

Taurus.  298. 

Tegeans,  fight  with  the  Mantineans,  307. 

Tellias,  447. 

Tellis,  323,  325. 

Temenidae.  155. 

Tenedians,  159,  487. 

Tenians.  4S7,  520,  554. 

Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,  108.  gets  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysae,  ib.  enlarges  it,  ib. 

Tereus,  108. 

Terias,  the  river,  410,  441. 

Terinaean  Gulf,  447. 

Teutiaplus,  175. 

Teutlussa,  536. 

Thapsus,  379,  442,  483. 

Thani-pus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  141. 

Thasians,  revolt  from  Athens,  59.  de- 
feated, ib.  beg  aid  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, ib.  surrender,  60. 

Thasos,  282,  550. 
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Theaenetus,  169. 
Theagenes,  73. 

Thebans,  17.  surprise  Platoea,  90.   their 
speech  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  against 
the  Plataeans,  195.  demolish  the  walls 
of  Thespiae,  307. 
Thebes,  54. 

Themistocles,  10,  45.  by  his  advice  ttie 
battle  was  fought  in  the  strait  of  Sala- 
mis,  45.  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sparta, 
54.  deludes  the  Laced;emonians,  ib. 
gets  tlie  Long-walls  and  Piraeus  secured, 
56.  banished  Athens  by  the  ostracism, 
80.  resides  at  Argos,  ib.  accused  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ib.  tlics  to  Corcyra,  ib. 
to  Admetus,  ib.  the  danger  he  escaped, 
i6.  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia,  SI. 
his  character,  82. 
Theogenes,  323,  325. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  553.  one  of 
those  who  overturned  the  democracy, 
t*.  turns  to  the  other  side,  567,  570. 

the  Lacedaemonian,  carries 

the  fleet  to  Asia,  527,  532. 
Therme,  36.  109. 
Thennon,  518. 
Thermopyla;,  156,  214,  250, 
Theseus,  100. 
Thespians,  441. 
Thesprotis,  19,  29,  31. 
Thessalians,   drive    the    Boeotians   from 
Arne,  8.  confederate  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, 63.  send  them  aids,  ib.,  105.  their 
form  of  government,  273. 
Thessalus,  brother  of  Hippias,  13. 
Thessaly,  2. 
Thoricus,  573. 

Thracians,  overthrow  the  Athenians,  59, 
290.  are  free,  108.  their  sordid  custom, 
154.  fight  with  the  Thebans  after  the 
massacre  at  Mycalessus,  46S. 
Thrasybulus,  556.  supports  the  democracy, 
557.   made  a  commander,   558.   brings 
back  Alcibiades,  561.  beats  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  at  sea,  579. 
Thrasycles,  323,  325,  520. 
ThrasvUus  the  Argive,  351. 
Thrasylus  the  Athenian,  556, 558, 577, 579. 
Thrasymelidas,  235. 
Thrium,  66. 
Thucles,  378. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  why  he  wrote 
the  history  of  this  war,  1,  12.  326.  had 
the  plague,  119.  his  gold  mines  and 
great  credit  in  Thrace,  289.  commands 
■  in  Thrace,  ib.  arrives  too  late  to  save 
Amphipolis,  ib.  secures  Eion,  290.  was 
an  exile  for  twenty  years.  327. 

the  colleague  of  Agnon  and 

Phormio,  6S.  the  Pharsalian,  571. 
Thurians,  60,  470,  489. 
Thvamis,  the  river,  29. 
Thyaraus,  Mount,  222. 
Thymocharis,  573. 


Thyrea,  108,  260.  338,  441. 

Thyssus,  292,  333. 

Tichium,  216. 

Tichiussa,  527. 

Tilataeans,  153. 

Tiraagoras  of  Cyzicus,  515,  516,  534. 

of  Tegea,  131. 

Timanor,  18. 

Timocrates,  144.  kills  himself,  150. 

Timoxenus,  110. 

Tisamenus,  214. 

Tisander,  218. 

Tisias,  367. 

Tissaphernes,  lieutenant  of  Darius,  515. 
his  compacts  and  leagues  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  321.  532,  547.  is  conquered 
at  Miletus  by  the  Athenians,  526.  forti- 
fies lasus,  528.  pays  tlie  Lacedaemonian 
ships,  ib.  lessens  their  pay  by  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  538.  wants  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Laceda;monians,  547.  in- 
veighed against  by  the  mariners,  559, 
563.  why  he  did  not  bring  up  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  566. 

Tlepolemus,  68. 

Tolmidas,  son  of  Tolmaeus,  64,  66. 

Toloplionians,  218. 

Tolophus,  218. 

Tomeus,  the,  296. 

Torone,  292,  310. 

Torylaus,  273. 

Trachinians.  214. 

Tragia,  island  of,  67. 

Treres,  153. 

Triballi,  153.  conquer  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysians,  287. 

Trinacria,  377. 

Triopium,  532. 

Tripodiscus,  268. 

Tritaeans,  218. 

Trajzenians,  17. 

Trogilus,  443. 

Trojans,  how  enabled  to  resist  the  Greeks 
for  ten  years,  7,  8.  some  of  them  settled 
in  Sicily  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  377. 

Trotilus,  379. 

Tydeus,  533. 

Tvndarus,  G. 

Tyrrhenes,  292. 

Ulysses,  242. 

Xenares,  Ephorns  at  Sparta,  335,  342. 

commander  of  the   Heracleots, 

killed,  347. 

Xeno,  460. 

Xenoclides,  29,  227. 

Xenophantidas,  545. 

Xenophon,  son  of  Euripides,  134,  139. 

Xerxes,  10,  68.  his  letter  to  Pausanias,  76. 

Zacynthians,  aid  the  CorcyrEeans  against 
the  Corinthians.  29.  a  colony  of  Achae- 
ans,  131,  215.  aid  the  Athenians  in  the 
Sicilian  war,  469,  488. 
Zancle,  379. 
Zeuxidas,  323,  325.  , 
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resting localities  of  Shak-^pcare's  Dramas;  with  Historit-al  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by 
Washington  Ihvikg,  Jesse,  W.  IIowitt,  Wordsworth,  Inglis,  and  others.  »vo, 
with  «  highly-finished  Steel  Engrivings  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  &U.)  gilt  cloth,  14s.  'jUi 

BOOK  OF  WAVERLY  GEMS.     A  Series  of  fi4highly-fi0iihed  Line  Engravings  of  th'  i«oiit 

interesting  Ijiciilciits  and  Scenery  in  Walter  .'^cr.tt's  Koveis,  by  xIeath,  riNDKN,  Roll?  <tnd 
ethers,  after  Pictures  by  I.kslik,  STOTnARU,  C<)r)pi  r,  Uciwabu,  Sic,  with  illustrative  IeVt»r- 
vres*,  Svo.  (pub,  at  U.  lU.  Od,),  cloth,  elegiuitly  gilt,  l.'ii.  iSH 

B 


CATALOG DE  OF  NKW  BOOKS 


BROCKEDONS  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  J  voli.  mKlIum  4to.  Cont»lnUg  109  b«»utlAi. 
EngraTlDgt  (pub.  at  10(.  IJi.  in  huarils),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3*.  I3».  M.  IMO 

BRITTONS  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  LINCOLN,  4to,  16  fine  Plates,  by  Lb  Kbci, 
(pub.  at  3i.  33.),  cloth,  \L  ;.t.     lloval  4t<>,  Large  Paper,  cloth  M.  IJ«.  Cd.  I8S7 

This  TOtume  waa  I'liblished  to  complete  Mr.  Britton's  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  In  most  of 
the  seta. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, greatly  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  ity  GaoaOE  Staklet,  H^n  OOB- 
plete  in  one  large  volume,  impU  8vo,  numerouii  plates  of  monograms,  ii.  2j. 

BULWERS  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE.  Sto.  Embellished  with  27  exgaislte  Lin*  En- 
gravings after  JJavid  Kobcrt.s,  Maclise,  and  Parris  (pub.  at  II.  ll,t.  id.),  cloth  gilt,  lis. 

BURNETT'S     ILLUSTRATED     EDITION    OF    SIR    JOSHUA     REYNOLDS    ON 

PAINTING,  Ito,  12  fine  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  U.  1<.  1M2 

^^—  the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  ( pub.  at  4<  *:),2l.  2t. 

CANOVA'S  WORKS,  engraved  in  outline  by  Moses,  witli  Descriptions  and  a  Biograptuca'. 

Memoir  hy  Cicognaca.    3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  13j  plates,  and  fine  I'ortrait  by  WorthingtoD,  hall- 

bound  morocco  (pub.  at  lit.  Vis. )  21.  is. 
^—^  the  same,  3  vols.  4to,  large  paper,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  92.  1S>.),  41  is. 
^— —  the  same,  3  vols.  4to,  large  paper,  India  Proofs,  in  puts,  (pub.  at  Ijl.  lis.)  7L  lOi. 

CARTERS  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  103  Copper- 
plate Engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  Two  Thousand  specimens.  Edited  by  John  Bbji- 
TON,  Esu.    Royal  folio  (pub.  at  12/.  12*.),  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4s.  1*37 

CARTERS    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND     PAINTING     NOW     REMAINING  • 

IN  ENCil.ANl),  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  H«  Ign  of  Henry  VIII.  With  Historical  and 
Criticiil  lllusirations,  by  IJouCEj  Goucii,  .Mkvr.ck,  Dawson  TtRNER,  and  Brjttos. 
Royal  folio,  with  120  larse  Engravings,  raanv  of  whl:h  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  several 
illuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  151.  liJ.),  half  bound  aiorocco,  «(.  »*.  183S 

CARTERS  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Aiclent  Buildings  in  England,  with  120 
Viewi,  etched  by  himself.    4  voU.  square  ll'mo  (pub.  .\l  21.  2t.),  half  morocco,  IIU.  1B24 

CATLIN'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.  2  vo  to.  impU  8vo.  3C0  Engr«»mgi  (pub.  at 
21.  12.(.  0(1.),  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  11.  lu».  1*48 

CATTERMOLES  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HA -L.  24  exquisite  Engravings  on  Steel, 
from  Designs  by  himself.     Post  8vo  (originally  pub.  at  u.  11».  (iJ.),  gilt  cloth,  gill  edges,  7«.  6d. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  from  the  Great  Masters.  In  the 
Uoyal  Collection,  enK-raved  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  impl.  fol.  70  Plates  (pub.  at  121.  >2J.), 
half-bound  morocco,  gill  edges,  51.  5i. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  ImlUtlon  of  the  original 
Drawings  of  Ci.aodk,  by  EarloM.  3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  311.  10..),  half-bound  morocoo,  gilt 
edges,  101.  lOi. 

CLAUDE  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  some  of  his  cbolceat 
Landscapes,  bcutifully  Engraved  on  Steel,  folio,  with  descripliv?  IctUr-press,  aud  Portrait, 
in  a  portfolio  (pub.  at31.  12*.),  11.  is. 

COESVELT'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Jamkson.  Royal  4to 
90  Plates  beauUf'illy  engraved  In  outline.  India  Proofs  (pub.  at  51.  5i.),  half-bound  morocco 
extra,  31.  3..  '"* 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  Series  of  65  brilliant  Etchings,  comprUlng  Pictur- 
esque, but  at  the  same  lime  exlremcly  accurate  RepresentaUons.  Royal  4to  ( pub.  at  31. 18s.  id. ) , 
gilt  cloth,  11.  lis.  6(1. 

COOKE S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY,  so  beau- 
tiful  Etchings,  after  Diawlnzs  by  Calcutt,  Stasfibld,  Prout,  BoiiEBTS,  HaJiDIIiG, 
SrARK,  and  Coima  v.    Royal  ito.    Proofs  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  2s. 

CONEY'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE,  TOWN  HALLS, 
AND    OTliLll    REMARKABLE   BU^^^^  I.N  FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY, 

AND  ITALY.  32  fine  large  Plates.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  101.  10*.),  half  morocco,  giJt  edges, 
SI.  134.  6(L  '**- 

CORNWALL,  AN  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  OF;  including  Historical  and  Descrip 

live  Accoui.ta.     Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  118  beautiful  Engravmgs  on  Steel  ard  Wood,  by 

Laxdells,  Hikchcliffe,  Jackson,  Williams,  Sly,  etc.  after  drawings  by  CasswicK. 

(Pub.  at  ir.j.),  half  morocco,  S».  '"^ 

Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  county  in  England. 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  bySin  George  Natlek,  in  a  Scries  of 

above  10  mairnilicent  Paintings  of  the  Procession,  Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  comprehending 
faithful  Dorfraits  of  many  of  the  distinguished  Individuals  who  were  present;  with  historical 
and  descripUve  letter-press,  atlas  folio  (pub.  at  521.  IOj.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edge*, 
121.  12<. 

COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFQLK,  tending  to 
Ulusuate  the  EcclesiLsUca!,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  with  Letter-preaa 
EescnptioM,  etc.  by  Dawsok  Torneh,  Sir  S.  Meiiick,  etc.  173  Plates.  The  enamel^ 
Brasses  are  splendidly  iUumhiaud,  2  vota.  tapl.  4">  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edgei,  «.  6e.  183*. 

— ^—  a>«  S83e,  large  payer,  Imyeriai  tatto,  half  Doiocco,  jyi  tii«a,  81.  U. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  I50UK. 


COTMANS  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  In  v*riou8  conMles  la 
England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  byE.icKMAS.  2  vols,  imperial  folio,  containing  1.'." 
nlghly  spirited  Etchings  (pub.  at  2iL),  half  morocco,  SI.  Ss.  lius 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  The  original  magnificent 
edition,  150  splendid  coloured  Views,  on  the  largest  scale,  of  the  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Hindoostan,  6  vols,  in  3,  elephant  folio  (pub.  at  210i.),  elegantly  half- 
bound  morocco,  52^  10s,         , 

DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,  6  toIs.  in  3,  small  folio,  150  Plates  (pub.  at  18/.  18i. 
half-bound  morocco,  6^.  6«. 
This  is  reduced  Iiom  the  preceding  larjs  work,  and  is  uncoloured. 

DANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Pictures.jue  Delineations  of  the  most  Interesting 
Subjects  fromal!  Branchesof  Natural  History,  125  Engravings,  with  Letter-press  lieitiipiiona 
2  vols,  small  folio  (pub.  at  15i.  Uj.),  half  morocco  (uniform  with  the  Oriental  Scenery),  3/.  3j. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Translated  by  Jarvi;;,  carefully  revised- 
With  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantes.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  820  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings,  after  the  celebrated  Designs  of  Tony  Johannot,  including  IC  new  and  beautiful 
large  Cuts,  by  Armstrong,  now  first  added.  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (jiub.  at  21.  lOt.),  cloth  gilt, 
1^  S3.  1843 

DULV^.^>)  GALLERY,  a  Series  of  50  Beautifully  Coloured  Plates  from  the  most  Celebrated 
Ficruu  in  this  Remarkable  Collection;  executed  by  R.  Cockkl-r.v  (Custodian).  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  Card-board  in  the  manner  of  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  includijig  t  very 
large  additional  Plates,  published  separately  at  from  3  to  4  guineas  eaelt,  and  not  before 
included  in  the  Serier,.     In  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pub.  at  40(.),  161.  ICt. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  of  the  British  Pictuie  Galleries,  and  has 
for  some  years  been  quite  unattainable,  even  at  the  full  price." 

EGYPT    AND    THE     PYRAMIDS.— COL.    VYSE'S    GREAT     WORK     ON    THE 

PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH.  With  an  Appendix,  by  J.  S.  Purring,  Esa.,  on  the  Pyramids  at 
Abou  Roash,  the  Fayouni,  &c.  &c.  2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  with  00  Plates,  lithographed  by 
Haoue  (pub.  at  2;.  12s.  Ci/.),  U.  U.  1840 

EGYPT— PERRING'S    FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  &c.  Drawn  from  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  great  Work,  also  10  Denon,  the 
f^eat  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Rosellini,  Beizoni,  Burckhardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkuison,  Lane, 
and  others.  :i  Parts,  elephant  foil'),  the  size  01  the  great  French  "Egypte"  (pub.  at  lit.  15s.| 
in  printed  wrappers,  31.  3j. ;  half-bound  morocco,  il.  Us.  Cd.  1842 

ENGLEFIELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  enlarge  Plates,  Engraved  by  Cooke,  and  a  Geo 
logical  Map  (pub.  71.  '».),  cloth,  21.  5s.  ISifi 

FLAXMAN'S  HOMER.  Seventy-five  beautiful  Compositions  to  the  Iliad  and  Odtsset, 
engraved  under  Flaxjian's  inspection,  by  Piroli,  Moses,  and  Blake.  2  vols?obloiig  folio 
(pub.  at  it.  5s.),  boards  21.  2s.  ISdj 

FLAXMAN'S  /ESCHYLUS,  Thirty-six  beautiful  Compositions  from.  Oblong  folio  (pub.  at 
2(.  12s.  6d.),  boards  IMs.  '  iHjl 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD,  Thirty-seven  beautiful  Compositions  from.     Oblong  folio  /pub.  at 

2(.  12s.  6rf.),  boarils  U.  5j.  igij 

"  Flaxman's  uneqtiilled  Comjjositions  from   Homer,  .?EscbyIus,  and  Hesiod,  liave  long 

been  the  3dir.i:.ation  of  Europe;  of  their  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pea  is  quite  incaualile  of 

conveying  an  adequate  impression." — Sir  nomas  Lawrenci:. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight  Compositions,  in  the  manner  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  Oblong 
folio  (pub.  at  2/.  25.),  haif-bouud  morocco,  16t.  '  lg3'j[ 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Seventy-four  Plates,  printed  In 
Gold  aiid  Colours.    2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  it.  los.),  3/.  los. 


the  sam?,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  Ito,  half-bound,  uucut  (pub.  at  10.'.  10s.),  m.  Os. 


GELL  AND  CANDY'S    POMPEIANA;    or,     ■      fipography.    Edifices,  and   Ornaments  c/ 
Pompeii.    Original  Series,  containing  the  Resihtiif  the  K.xcavalions  pri-vious  to  IBlf      3  voU 
royal  Svo,  best  edition,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Guodall,  Cook  f 
Heath,  Pye,  etc.  (pub.  at  11.  ■!«.),  boards,  3(.  3s.  18^4 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  Rhykoids,  Pocs- 
siN,  MuRij.ii),  Teniers,  Coruegio,  Vaadervelue,  folio,  proof  impressions,  in  portfolio 
(pub.  al8<.  8s.),  U.  lis.  id. 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  by  himself 
between  1779  and  1810,  compri-sing  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  Satires  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  U))wards  of  fioo  highly  spirited  Engravings.  In  I  large  vol.  atlas  folio 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  red  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  U.  8». 

GILPIN'S    PRACTICAL    HINTS    UPON    LANDSCAPE   GARDENING,    w''h  «oin» 

Remarks  on  Domestic  Architecture.    Royal  8vo,  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  It.),  la, 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH    in  26  beautiful  OutUnej.    Royil 

itpj(pub.  at  It.  1:),  gilt  cloth,  lOi.  Cd. 
This  sdition  contains  t  translation  of  the  original  poem,  wiin  historical  and  descrtptiTe  not*!. 

B    2 


CATAI.OOUi:  OF  NEW  IJOOKS 


GOODWINS  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  New  Hesigi.s  for  Mansions 
Villas,  Rectory-Houses.  Porsoiuige-Hnuvcs;  UailifTs.  Ganleiier  s.  Giiii.ckicpei  s,  aiij  I'lirli- 
Gatt  LoiiRcs:  Cotta'^ies  and  other  Ue-iileiues,  in  the  Grecian,  Italia:.,  ami  OM  I-.nglis!.  St>le 
of  Architecture  :  with  Estimates.     2  vols,  royal  410,  so  I'lates  (iivib.  at  :<l.  ii.),  cloth,  iU  I2j.  W. 

r,RlNDLAYS  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURE: chicfl-  c  11  tlie  Western  Si.li-  i.f  India.  Atlas  4to.  Con.siNtiiiir  of  .W  most  beauti- 
fully coloured  Plates,  h'u-hlv  linishc.i.  in  imitr.tion  of  Drivings;  with  Descriptive  Lettei- 
nress.     (Pub.  at  12/.  I2<.).  Iio'lt'-hoiind  ni  .™cco.  cilt  ed'.-es,  it.  *».  1839 

This  is  perhaps  the  niwst  cxquisiitly-toiuureJ  voIuuip  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Beins  the  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  the  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Am-.dotis  ;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
the  Howman.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  :i9  ht-antiful  Line  Enpravinus,  ex(inisitely  fimfbed,  hy 
Engleheart,  PoKTiiLKV,  etc.,  after  Designs  hy  SThriiA.vorF  (pub.  at  U.  lli.Ci(.),  gilt  cloth, 
10s.  Cd. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Large  impl. 
folio.  30  beautifully  colmired  Enffraviiigs,  with  30  \isnetles  of  Heads,  bkiiis,  ic.  (P""-  ^J 
)o;.  10».),  hf.  morocro,  6(.  at.  '"* 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imnl.  Svo.  so  beautifully  co- 
loured Engravings,  and  a  Map  (i'ul>.  at  21.  ^ts.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lU  U.  IM* 

HEATHS  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOCK,  on  fiO  Sh<-ets,  cnnlainlnp  upwards  of  1000  Comic 
Subjects  after  Sevmdub,  C'riikmi  ank,  I'luz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio 
;puh.  at  21.  2i.),  cloth,  gilt,  15'. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  con- 
f.-'-'  ,K  numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  .Series; 
Illustrations  of  Demonologv  and  Witchcraft ;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  in  London;  SaviniVand  Doings,  etc. ;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proverbs, 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehou.HC  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  fa»»ly  ""le  a  con- 
stant source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  \i3  fine  Plates  (including  the  two 
well-known  "  suppressed  Plates"!,  w  .ih  eiahorate  Letter. press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  5U/.),  liali-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for 
suppressed  plates,  't.  <«.  "■^ 

HOLBEIN  S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Scries  of  so  "^"i'i'e'y/"!''*^"', 
Portraits,  ei.^raved  bv  liART0i,07Zi,  tooptR,  and  others,  in  mutation  of  the  original 
Drawings  preserved  iii  the  Roval  follcction  nt  Windsor;  vhb  Hi;.lorical  and  Biographical! 
Letter-press  by  EiiMVNn  Lonr.r,  Es<i.  Published  by  John  Wiambf.ri.aine.  ImperiaHto 
(pull,  at  is;,  lit.),  half-bound  moiocco,  full  gill  hack  and  edges,  it.  15».  Oil.  151^ 

HOFLANbS  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Kdited  by  Ehward  Jesse,  Esq.;  or. 
the  \rl  ..r  Anifiinc  in  EnL-land,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  P.s,;atonal  Account 
of  the  1  ririciril  Rivers,  l.ikes,  and  1  r"':l  Strc.nis;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Irnlling, 
and  Aiiu-ling  of  every  Description.  Wiih  upwards  of  1*0  ex<iui»ite  Plates,  many  "f  which  are 
bighlv-finished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  o"  "ood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  1:1.  '"" 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  l.eaulifully- 
engraved  Plates,  conUining  Kcpresent.ith.ns  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and 
Dresses.  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  New  EdlUon,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to2ti».  '*" 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Meaks  of  Abt,  beingan  .tdaptation  of  the  Expe- 
rU.n"of  ProfVsVorato  '.eVrac.kc  of'Amaleurs,  illustrated  by  lb  coloured  Plates,  post  Itvo, 
cloth  gilt,  8». 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY.  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  hy  his  son,  Frank  Howard,  large  poftbvo,  cloth,  7».  6d.  18« 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  f3«inc  outline  Plates  illustrative  of 
all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  =  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  I41._!«.^n 
cloth,  21.  2«.  ."' 

*,«  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  Svo  editions  of 
ShaJispcar«,  for  1(.  lli.  Cd, 

HUMPHREYS  (H.  NOEL:  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING. 
illustrated  with  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Art,  selected  from  Missals, 
all  beautifully  illuminated.  Square  12nio,  decorated  binding,  11.  1«. 
HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  th^  English  Coinage, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  oresent  time,  with  228  beautiful  fac-simile.s  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens,  illuminated  in  uold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  Svo,  neatly  detorated  binding,  18*. 

HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Koyal  <to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  2;.  2j.),  half  morocco  U.  *>. 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMSHOUSES,  ETC.  Royal 
4',o>  2J  Platea  (pub.  at  ti.  I.-.),  half  mcnv*".  !♦•.  '" 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H,  G.  BOHN. 


HUNTS    DESIGNS   FOR   GATE  LODGES,   GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC 

jRoyal  Uo,  13  Plates  (pub.  at  II,  Is.),  half  morucco,  14<.  184 1 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE;  OR,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DENERS'   HOUSES,  F.ic.    IN   THE   ITALIAN   STYLE.     i2  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.   at 

1/.  1.5.),  Iialfmorocco,  14».  1827 

ILUUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  squaresvo.  24  Borders  illuminated 
in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  i  beautiful  Miniatuves,  riiiily  OrnaDiented  Binding  (pub.  at  11.  is.), 
lis.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  By  Wus.  Ovkn,  with  a  History  of  Needle- 
work, by  tlic  Countess  or  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  jiost  bvo  (pub.  at  18i.),  j--iKclotlj,"Js.    1S!7 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  from  ,i  celebrated  Missal  known  as  the 
"Hours"  of  tlie  Hiike  DfAiiJou,  imperial  svo,  aii  exquisite  Miniatures  and  Borders,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamented  Binding'  (puli.  at  21.  L's.),  Ms. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  Gnide  to  the  Science  of  Trou1> 
and  Salmon  Fishing.  By  Theophilds  South,  Gent.  (Kd.  Ciiitty,  Babbisteb).  With 
i3  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  by  Cooper,  Newtox,  Fielding,  Lee,  and 
others.    8vo  (pub.  at  i/.  lis.  &?.).  cloth,  gilt,  los.  Cii.  1845 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  lOO  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  Barto- 
I.OZZI,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  GuEnciNo,  Mich  .t,;.  /.np-elo,  Domeni- 
CHINO,  Annieale,  Litdovico.  ami  Agosiino  Caracci,  Pietro  ta  Cortona,  Carlo  Ma- 
BATTI,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  lot.  10s.),  half  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  3^.  3s.  t842 

JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8»o,  illustrated  with  IG  splendid 
Line  Engravings,  after  drawings  by  Edward  CouRBour,n  Stephakoff  Chalon,  Kennv 
Meadows,  and  Jenkins;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Cwarles  Heath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  atil.lls.ed.), 
12s. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  2  vols, 
impl.  Svo, :;!  beautiful  Portraits  (pub.  at  21.  Js.),  cloth,  1/.  is.  1838 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
vol.  Svo,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engravings,  after  Cooper,  Ward,  Hancock,  and 
others  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  6cl.),  cloth,  15s. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY),  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  moroCLO,  H.  is.  1843 

Second  .ind  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly-interesting  Views  of  Eccle- 
siastical Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  s;.  55.  1844 

KNIGHT'S   (HENRY   GALLY)   SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.    ToiUus- 

Irate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.     Im])erial  folio.     ;:o  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.     Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  SI.  Ss.  1846 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  C  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  8vo, 
illustrated  by  (iSO  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at3(.  3s.),  cloth,  gilt,  It.  183.  1841-41 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S    LONDINA     ILLUSTRATA  ;      OR,    GRAPHIC    AND 

HISTORICAL  II,LUSTR.\TIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural 
.Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  ujid  WcatmijistEr,  f.j..  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26t.  5s.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.      1819-25 

LOUDON'S    EDITION     OF    REPTON     ON     LANDSCAPE    GARDENING    AND 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  SVO,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  it.  lOs.),  15s. 

LYSONS  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON:  being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages 
and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4to,  Plates 
(pub.  at  10/.  loj.),  cloth,  21.  10s. 
The  same,  large  paper,  5  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  15/.  15s.),  cloth,  3/.  3j. 

MACGREGOR'S     PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA     FROM    THE    DISCOVERY' BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  184G,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics,  2  remarkably  thick 
volumes,  imperial  Svo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  it.  lit.  Cd,),  It.  Us.  6U.  1847 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  PreientPenod. 
from  Tapestry,  MSS.  Inc.  Ituyal  tin  CI  Vlatts,  bvautifully  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colourn, 
cloth,  (lit,  31.  12<.  Sd.  IMI 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


MEYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

a  CriticAj  Inquir>-  into  Ancient  Arniour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  hut  particularly  in  Knuland, 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  lo  llie  Reign  of  Charles  II,  with  a  Glostar}-,  etc.  by  Sir  Samuel 
KusH  Mryrick,  LL.U.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged throughout  hy  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assistacce  of  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Friends  (Ai.brbt  Way,  etc.),  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  hv  more  than  100  riaie.s, 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  Kold  and  silver,  exUibitinj,'  some'  of  tl'.c  finest  Specimens 
existing  111  England;  also  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys  (pub.  at  21/.  I, 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/,  104.  itn\ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  describes  this  collection  as  "the  incomparable  akuovky." 

MEYRICKS  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  Skelto.n,  2  vols,  lolio  (pub.  at  11/.  11«,), 
half  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  4/.  Mi.  Cd. 

MILLINGENS  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  comprising  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Statues,  Busts,  lias-Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  6:-  lame  and  beautiful 
Engravings,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  imperial  4to  (pub.  at  M.  9i.). 
half  morocco,  4/.  14i.  Uti,  IS'j2 

MOSES'    ANTIQUE    VASES,    CANDELABRA,    LAMPS,    TRIPODS,    PATER/E. 

Tazzas,  'i'omhs.  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippl;  and 
other  Ornani''-'*',  ''0  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  wi'ih  Lettcr-ptess,  by  UoF£,  small 
8vo  (pub.  at  3/.  3i.),  cloth,  1/.  61.  1814 

M'JRPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  representing,  in  100  verr  highly 
finistied  line  Engravings,  by  I.E  Kevx,  Fisrav,  Lamisi;kii,  G.  Cooke,  &c.,  the  most 
remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculptare,  Paintings,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spanish 
Arsbs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Alhamhra;  the 
celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the.  Ro^al  Villa  of  Generalise;  and  the  Casa  de 
Carbon:  accompanied  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  in  1  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  Plates  (pub.  at  42/.),  half  morocco,  12/.  12<.  181:; 

MURPHYS  ANCIENY  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Plans,  Ele- 
vations, Sections,  and  Views  of  the;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory 
Discourne  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  2;  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  LowRV  (pub.  at  OU  Ot.),  half  morocco,  2/,  g<.  ITSCr 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY;  Or  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  ofthe  Emperor,  vith  w 
Etchings  en  Steel  by  Rsveii.,  and  other  eminent  ▲rtlsts,  in  one  thick  volume  post  8to.  (pui. 
at  U.  li.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lOt.  6d.  184u 

NICOLASS  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 
OFTHE  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  01  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services  •  togetherwith  a  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols.  Imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  hy  nuinerou5; 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  .Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  etc.  and  ni.-iny 
large  Plates,  Illuminated  in  goUi  and  colours,  including  full-length  Portraits  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub. 
at  14/.  I4«.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  it.  15t.  6(1,  •»*  Complete  to  1847 

the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloored  but  not  illDminated,  and  without  the 


extra  portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to.  cloth,  3/.  lo<.  6d. 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  History  ofthe  British  Orders  of 
Knighthood:  and  \\.  \s  one  0/ the  moat  elaborateLy prepared  and  tptendidty pnnteii  wnrkn  that  ever 
iuued from  the  prrtt.  The  Author  appears  to  ns  to  have  neglected  no  s^mrces  of  information, 
and  to  have  exnaustad  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  subject; 
at,  of  course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engrnving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  In  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost 
rivalling  that  ofthe  monastic  illumlnationa.  Such  a  book  u  sure  <tf  a  place  in  every  great  library. 
It  contains  matter  calculated  to  Interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our 
(pecimen  to  excite  their  curiosity."— (^uar/er/y  Revievi. 

NICHOLSONS    ARCHITECTURE;     ITS    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE.     2i« 

Plates  by  Lowry,  new  edition,  revised  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Estt.,  one  volume,  roy.-il  8vo, 
1/.  lU.  Ui.  1818 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useftil  Guide  to  the 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared 
it  to  be  "not  only  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kiad  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE   REIGN   OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT,  Including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Fkancis 
KiJGLER.  Illustrated  by  AdolphMkxzel.  Royal  8vo,  with  above  500  Woodcuts  (pub.  at 
l/.8>.),  cloth  gilt,  129.  184S 

PICTORIAL  liALLERY  Or  RACE-HORSES.  Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Winning 
Hor.ses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  during  the  last  Thirteen  Yearn,  and  a  His- 
tory ofthe  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  Wildrake  (Geo.  Tattersall,  Esq.).  Royal 
8vo,  containing  9.S  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Cooper,  Herring, 
Hancock,  Alkeb,  fee.  Also  full-length  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  living  Sporto- 
men  P*  Cracki  of  the  PaT")|by  Ssyhodk  ({>>4.  at  21.  2i.),  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  1/.  It. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


PrCTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  its  Western  Course,  Inehidlnir 
particular  Descriptions  of  Eichaond,  Windsor,  and  Hampton  Court.  By  JoH.V  PisH£K 
MORRAT.  Illustraled  by  upwards  of  100  veiy  liiftlily-finished  Wood  Engravings  by  Ohrib 
Smith,  Branstos,  Lajjdells,  Lintos,  and  oilier  eminent  artists;  to  which  are  add«<t 
several  beautiful  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engravings  by  Cooks  and  others.  One  Ur]r«  kaiid- 
sorae  volume,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  il.  is.),  gilt  cloth,  10».  0</.  1«5 

Tlie  most  beautiful  volume  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produced. 

PINELLIS  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME, Including hU 
Carnival,  Banditti,  kc,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  lis.  Ronw,  ISM 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  in  Scenery  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, with  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Taste,  and  much  additional  matter.  By  Str  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Bart.  8vo,  with  GO  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  by  Mosi'aou  Siajilet 
(pub.  at  U.  is.),  gilt  cloth,  12«.  1M2 

PUGIN'S   GLOSSARY  OF   ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT   AND  COSTUME; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signiflcation  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and  Sym- 
bolical Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly  SO 
Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Royal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges  gilt, 
7/.7». 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  from  Ancient  Examples  In 
England  and  Normandy.    Royal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  11.  It.  1830 

f>UGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  with  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  lettur-press,  illustrated  by  225  Engravings  by  LB  Keux.  3  vols,  ixo 
(pub.  at  12^.  12».),  cloth,  7;.  17«.  Cd.  1839 

SUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  Hardiko  and 
others.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  3i.  3j.  vm 

rUGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  30  plates,  splendidly 
printed  In  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 
M.  3s. 

RADCLIFFES  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOXHUNTING,  for  theuseof  Sportsmen,  royal 
8vo.,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  &c.  (pub.  at  1(.  S.t.),  cloth  gilt, 
10s.  6<i.  :83» 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO   SCHILLER'S    "FIGHT     WITH   THE  DRAGON," 

Royal  4to.,  containing  IG  Plates,  Engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  7s.  6d. 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FRIDOLIN,"  Royal  4to.,  contain- 

ing  8  Plates,  Engraved  by  Mosiis,  stia  covers,  4j.  M, 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUAl  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  300  beautiful  Engravings  (com- 
prising  nearly  411U  subjects)  afti'r  this  delightful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  S,  W.  Reynolds. 
3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  3C/.J,  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  I2;.  12j. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS.  Comprising  his  Discourses, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting;  his  Journey  t* 
-janders  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  with  Notes 
■,0  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Remarks  illustrative  of  liis  Principles  and 
fciactice,  by  Beechev.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  18».),  gilt 
^^th,  lOs.  1846 

"His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  just  criticism,  clothed  in  sttchperspicuoos, 
elegant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert,  that  they  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  and  contribute,  not  less  than  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  to 
render  his  name  immortal." — Sorlhcote. 

ROBINSONS  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  00  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved.  Edition.  Royal  4to  (pub. 
at  il.  4s.),  half  nioi'occo,  21.  is. 

ROBINSON'S    NEW   SERIES   OF  ORNAMENTAL   COTTAGES  AND   VILLAfi. 

SG  Plates  by  Harding  and  Am.om.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  21.  2». 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,    9G  Plates  (pub.  at  «.<*.),  half  morocco,  Jtu. 

ROBINSON'S   FARM  BUILDINGS.  55  Plates  (pub.  at  2i.  2s.),  half  morocco,  it  I  Ijt.ei 

ROBINSONS  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  <8  Plates  (pub.  at  2U  2».),  half 
morocco,  U.  Us.  Gd. 

ROBINSONS  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.    Fourth  Edition,  with  additional  PUt«.    41 

Plates  (pub  at  \L.  IDs.),  half  bound  uniform,  1(.  4s. 

ROBINSONS  NF.W  VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS;  Or,^?"'.  ?'»"V!\*^I?"U".^!,?! 

English  Mansions,  viz.,  Wohurn  Abbey,  Hatfield  House,  and  Hardwicke  Hall:  also  Casslo- 
burv  House,  by  John  Brittoi.,  imperial  folio,  60  fine  engravings,  by  Le  Keui  (pub.  » 
IGi.'lOs. )  half  morocco,  Bilt  edges,  31. 13s.  6d.  '»*' 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  comprising  33  beautlfui  Engraving?,  after  pictures  a 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  part'lcularly  KEMBRAHiyr,  the  O.'.iades,  fENiERS,  Qehaiii; 
Dow,  Both,  Cuvp,  Rbynolds,  Titian,  and  Rubekx,  engraved  by  Orbatbach.  B.  W 
REvioiDs,  PRKsnvnv,  Bubkht,  &c.;  wltb  l«tur-prei.»  by  Lj.nvell,  royal  4ta  (p»b.  •' 
«/.  4s.),  half  morocco,  W.  lis.  M. 


8  CATALOGUE  OK  NEW  BOOKS 

RUDINGS    ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    ITS 

DEPENDENCIKS.    Ttaree  toU.,  4to.,  l,-9  pLitea,  (^ub.  at  64.  6*.)  cloth,  41.  *t.  mo 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO;  »  Series  of  96  Oraphic  Illlstratioks,  alter  Dcsijtni  by 
the  most  eminent  British  Artists,  iiicliulini;  !^nllrlce,  Stothard,  Stephanos,  Cooper,  Westall 
Hilton,  Leslie,  Brig^s,  Corbouia,  Clint,  Sc,  beautifully  ci.gravod  hv  Heath,  Greatbach' 
Rohinson,  Pye,  FiiiJen,  Eni;leharl,  Ainiitronf,  Rolls,  ami  olhert  (pub.' at  K.  Sj.l,  ia  a  case! 
with  leather  back,  imperial  uro.  If,  It. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN  ITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  interior 

Decoration,  6u  Plates,  royal  4to,  (piih.  at  3(.  is.),  half-bou&ii,  uncut,  1(.  11».  6d.  IMS 

The  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at «(.  6i.),  hf.-bd.,  uncat,  3(.  St. 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Architecture  and  Ornamenti,  Illustrated  In  a  aeries  of  M 
highly  finishea  Line  Engravinss,  Imperial  folio  (pub.  ,;•.  31.  3<.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  1/.  16». 

lUO 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-similes  of  the  ^Titinji  of  ererT 
a^e,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  Missals  nnj  other  intercstinc;  Manuscripts  existinfr  In  thr 
Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Geimany,  and  England.  By  M.  Silvestre,  conuining  upwards  of 
300  lame  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  ami  Sinnc,  most  richly  illumi- 
nated in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols,  atlas  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  pilt  edges,  3lf.  lOi. 

Tlie  Hlitorical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 

pollion,  jun.  With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  '2  vols,  royal  8vo, 
cloth,  I'.  16<.  Xiiu 

—————  the  same,  2  toIs.  royal  8to,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  the  folio  work),  2/.  *i. 

SMITHS  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  Consisting  of 
Fac-sirailes  of  int?ie5ting  .\ulograpl.^,  Scenes  of  remark.ible  Historical  Events  and  interes'tinR 
Localities,  Engravinits  of  Old  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  Stc. 
Sc. ,  containing  100  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.  In  1  volume  4to, 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  St.  j84i> 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,    From 

the  ;ih  to  the  Kith  Century,  with  Historical  Illustralious,  folio,  with  61  coloured  plates  illu- 
minated with  !;old  ami  silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub,  at  10^  U'l.)  half  bound,  morocco, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  3(.  13j.  Od. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  comprisinn  a  Series  of  hichly  finished  Line  Engravingi. 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Doi(,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  enstraver  .Ioiin 
Sioxr,  from  orisinal  paintinL-s  by  Keinasle,  Gilpin,  Stnbhs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accom- 
panied by  a  enni)irehen.sivc  description  by  the  Author  of  the  "British  Field  Sports,"  4to,  with 
37  large  C'l.per  Plates,  ai.d  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  21.  12».  Orf.), 
cloth  gilt.  It.  It. 

STORERS  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  vol.. 
Svo..  with  2iC  enxraviugs  (pub.  at  71.  Hn.),  hall  morocco,  il.  12.  Cu. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  147  beauiirully 
tiniihed  laihings,  all  of  « hirh  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illuminated  ii: 
gold  and  colours,  »itli  Historical  Di;acrip:ions  and  IntroducJion,  by  Ki;mpi;.  Folio  (pub.  at 
19'.),  half  morocco,  8/.  8». 

STRUTTS  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  S^.OTICA;  or.  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 
guished for  their  Autiquiiy,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly-finished 
painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  'J,'.  9>.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4f.  10<. 

1836 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Eslalili^iiment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Planciie',  Esq.,  F.S..A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates. 
cloth,  -!'.  4a.  The  Plates,  coloured,  71.  7<.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  311.  I84'-' 

STRUTTS  REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    ENGLAND 

Containing  tlic  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  tlie  English  Mouarchs  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Plasche', 
Esu.,  F.S.A.  Royal  410,  72  Plates,  cloth,  il.  2j.  The  Plates  coloured,  4<.  *:  Splendidly- 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12'.  I2>.  1842 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings.  Impe- 
rial fulio  (pub.  at  4/.  4j.),  hoards,  leather  back.  If.  llj.  id. 

The  original  edition  of  this  flr.e  old  work,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  been 
coufiileted  rare. 

TATTERSALLS  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  SUU, 
the  Stable,  !iie  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  kc.  with  43  beautiful  steel  and  wood  illustrations,  sereral 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  If.  lis.  6d.),  If.  Ij.  1850 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  ^^  oihIcuIs  (pub.  at  1/.  It.},  cloth,  75.  6rf.  1841 

"  '!!ie  best  view  of  the  state  of  modern  art."— [/mfirii  Slates'  Gazette.  • 

TODS  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN:  OR,  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  RAJPOOT- 
ANA).  By  I.ieut.  Colonel  J.  Ton,  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  2S  extremely  beauti- 
ful line  EngraMngs  by  Finde>',  ai-.d  capital  lart;e  folding  map  (4t.  14<.  fid.),  cloth,  25i.         1S3» 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  IL  G.  BOHN. 


TURNER  AND  GIRTINS  RIVER  SCENERY;  tolio,  :o  beautiful  enitrayinfrs  on  Bteel. 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  TuiistK,  brilliant  impression?,  in  a  portfolio,  wilii  uiorocco 
back  (j)ub.  at  ji.  jt.),  reduced  to  W.  11.*.  6U. 

the  same,  with  thick  Rlazed  paper  betueon  the  pistes,  half  bound  morocco,  gilt 

edges  (pub.  at  61,  d5.),  reduced  to  2/.  'Js. 

WALKERS  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.  Preceded  by  a  criUcal  View  of  the 
eeneral  Hypotheses  respectinjt  Beauty,  by  Leo.vahixi  ha  Vinci,  Mekgs,  Winckklma.nn, 
HiiiiK,  HoGAitTH,  BuKKE,  K'MtinT,  Aj.isoK,  and  Others.  New  Kditiun,  royal  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  23  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  II.  Howard,  by  Gauci  and  Lane 
(pub.  ut  2/.  2».),gilt  cloth,  U.  It.  1846 

WALPOLES  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF   PAINTING   IN    ENGLAND,  with  some 

Account  of  tlie  Principal  Artists,  itiiil  Catalogue  of  Kntjraver-s,  who  have  been  born  or  resided 
in  England,  w-ith  Notes  by  D.m.lav.'av  ;  New  Edition,  Kovised  and  Enlarged,  liv  Ralph 
WoRNUii,  Esq.,  complete  in  :>  vols,  svo,  with  nu;iieroua  l)eautirul  portraits  and  plates,  21.  2s. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Ili  vstbated  Epitiox,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
"  Subjects,"  '*  First  Lines,"  and  ;x  'l':i!)!e  of  Scrlptnrea.  Svo,  ]»riated  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful type,/embellished  with  24  beautiful  Viood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others  (puli.  at 
it.  1». ),  gilt  cloth,  7».6(i. 

WHISTONS  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIOr.',  compTete;  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  52 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  bji  various  Artists  (pub.  at  U.  is.),  cloth  bds.,  elegantly  gilt,  14>. 

181S 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 

most  ai)proved  metliods. of  imitating  every  kind  (»f  fancy  Woml  ;;iid  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Siainingand  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  tV-im  Ancient  Windows,  v. ith  the  Supiilemont,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  2/.  Us.)  clotli,  1/.  lu.v. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTERS  MANUAL,    iooiscap  8vo.,  7  coloured  plates, 

and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  i>s.)  cloth,  js. 

WIGHTWICKS  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  a  Romance  of  Artand  History.  Impe- 
rial 8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2^  12j.  6if.),  cloth,  1/.  U. 

1840 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  24  fine 
Plates  by  Le  Kevx,  &c.     Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  II.  18j.),  half  morocco,  If.  4j.  1837 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a 
liandsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  12/.  12s.),  imperial  folio,  5/.  o«. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  C4  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Miit.eii.  HoKSEtiROH, 
aJid  others.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  6/.  6*.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  2t.  125. 6d. 

1829 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  IT3  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  by  Leitch 
Reitchie,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  Jessk,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  OU  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  Svo.,  gilt  cloth,  15s. 

WOODS  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 
BALBEC.  21voIs.  in  I,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  some 
vary  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  7t.  7s.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  31.  lis.  6d.  1827 


i^atural  l^istorp,  Agriculture,  $rc. 


ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Descriptions.  6  vols,  royal  Bvo, 
»ith  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15i.),  cloth,  gilt,  71.  10s.  1845 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA:  or,  HISTORY  of  THE 
MICDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.  Svo,  illustrated  by  uiiwards  of  20O 
(-"oloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  oloth,  1/.  ICi.  18«S 

BAUER.  AND    HOOKERS    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   THE    GENERA   OF   FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  ericl:  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  Miost  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly  iinishod  in  Colours.     Imp.  Svo,  Plates,  C!.  1838-42 

BEECHEY.  — BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  iMcssrs.  Lay  and  Cm  tie,  and  otbtT  Officers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  I5v  Sir  William 
Jackso.v  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arxott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Plate's,  beautifullv  en- 
graved, complete  in  lo  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  7f.  lOs.),  il.  1831-41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  the 
Coliections  and  Notes  of  Captain  IJrr.cnEy  ainl  tlie  Si-ieniific  (Ifnilcmen  wlio  accomjianied 
ItiC  P.xpcditinn.  Tlic  Manimali.a,  by  Dr.  Rich.',  rusox  ;  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq., 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bknxett,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  BiciiAun  Owen; 
V.sQ.;  Reptiles,  by  Joiix  Edward  Gray,  Esq.;  Shells,  by  W.  Sowerby.'Esu.;  and  Geology, 
Viy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucxland.  4to.,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figure!, 
ktautifully  colcuied  by  Sowerhy  (pub.  nil.  &>.),  cloth,  3f.  13i.  r„i.  1839 


10  CATALOG UE  OF  ISEW  BOOKS 


BOi-TONS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIROS.  Illnstnt^d  with 
Ftcuf^Si  <h'  »>z'  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  und  Ffimlc,  In  their  most  Natural  Attitudes; 
their  Nests  and  EcCT,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Ac.  &€.  New  Kditjou,  revised 
mod  very  considerably  suemented.  2  vols,  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  80  beautifully  coloured 
plate*  (pub.  at  U.  St.),  haif  bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  St.  it.  IMS 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADYS  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE.     «vcI*.8vo,  81 

coloured  plates  of  flowers  and  groups  (pub.  at  il.  10>.),  cloth,  W.  14i.  184C 

BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  GRF.AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  all 
the  Species.  Roy.il  8vo,  cunt.iining  on  27  lar!;e  Plates,  .130  Hpurca  of  all  the  kno«u  British 
Species,  In  theii  full  si^c,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  1^.),  cloth,  10<.  6d.  18iS 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  Gronr.K  Grates,  ex- 
tended and  continued  hy  .sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indi- 
genous to  Great  RritA'n,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  maile  by  Syiikvuam,  Edwards,  and 
LixPLCY.  5  vols,  royal  folio  (or  lOii  parts),  containing  (i47  Plates,  exiiibiting  the  full  natural 
■iz«ofeach  Plant,  with  magnified  Disaections  of  the  Parts  of  Fructification,  Stc,  all  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  87'.  *»•  in  p.irta),  half  bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  3iU.  183j 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNI/t,  OR  BRITISH 
SPF.CIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patmnnge  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion), 8ro,  ntunerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnifled 
firures,  cloth,  If.  lU.  6d.  1M2 

DONS  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  volumes, royaMto, 
Bumetous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  141.  8<.  i,  cloth,  1/.  ll>.  Cd.  1831-1838 

DOM'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS;  thirteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  H.  4..),  cloth,  13j. 

1SI5 

DONOVANS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  Enlarged,  by 
J.  O.  WESTWoon,  F.sq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  S8  plates,  containing  upwards  of  12Q  exquialtely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  61.  b.),  cloth,  gilt,  reduced  to  it.  2i.  184'i 

DONOVANS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged,  by 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  SO  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquiiitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  it.  6«.),  cloth,  gilt,  it.  it. 

"Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  iplendtdly  tUuitrated  and  ex- 
tremely useful."— .Vo/ur-j/u/. 

"The  entomological  plates  of  our  conntryman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  Brat  time." — Swaimon. 

DONOVANS  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vlz.-Insect.s  16  toIs, 
—Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  5  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Quadrupeds,  3  vola.- together  39  vols.  8»o. 
eontaining  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  66(.  9).),  boards,  23/.  17».  The  um»  set  of 
39  vols,  bound  In  21  (inil>.  at  73(.  lo>.),  haJf  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  baott,  30J. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLES  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rural  Affairs  in 
General, New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  6>o.,  with  70  wood  engraving!  (pub.  at  13i. ),  cloth, 

DRURYS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 
upwards  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  &c.  Bv  J.  ().  Wxstwood,  F.sa.,  F.L.S..  Secretary  ol  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  Sic.  3  vols,  4to.  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  colotred,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insecta  (originally  pub.  at  lit.  ISi.),  half  bound  morocco,  6.'.  16».  6d.  1837 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Discourse  of  Fore-^t  Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of 
Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the  Earth;  Mith  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  2  vols,  royal  4to.     Fifth  improved  Edition,  with  40  Plates  (pub.  at  it.  Si.),  cloth,  W. 

FITZROY    AND    DARWIN.-ZOOLOGY  OF   THE   VOYAGE   IN    THE   BEAGLE. 

IMi  plates,  mostly  coloured,  3  voU.  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  9f.),  cloth,  St.  is.  1838-4J 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Speciei  fotuid  In  Great 
Britain,  Inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  TOls.  royal  8vo, 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  I6f.  16«.),  half  morocco,  8/.  8».  1823-8 

This,  thoui,-h  a  complete  Wort  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thlrt\-slx  volumes  of  howerbys  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cr>-ptogamoua 
Plan'ts.  It  i.s  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  ou  ludigenoua  Botany  ever 
produced  in  ttils  country. 

HAROWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  parts,  forming  two  vols., 
royal  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  21/.),  sewed,  W.  12*.,  or  half  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
14<.  141. 

HARRIS'S  AURELIAN;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES,  Their 
Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esa.,  F.L.S. ,  ftc,  in  1  vol.  sm.  foljp,  with  44  plates,  containing 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  fee.  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloureo  after  the  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  4f.  4».  1840 

This  eitremeiy  heautifol  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Botter- 
flies  of  the  full  Mturai  ilxe,  In  all  their  changet  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  tc,  with  the  planto 
•a  whtcb  they  fee^ 
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HOOKER    AND    GREVILLE,    ICONES    FILICUM ;    OR.    FIGURES    OF    FERNS 

with  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnuticed  by  Bot*nUt!>,  or  have 

not  been  correctly  fisured.    2  vols,  folio,  with  240  beautifully  coloured  riates  (pub.  at  2it.  4j.  ), 

half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  121.  12j.  1829-31 

The  grandest  andmostvaluableof  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooier. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,     containine  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Rare,  or  otherwise 

interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  descrviii?  of  bcinu  cultivated  incur  Gar- 
dens. 3  vols,  iaipeiial  svo,  containing  232  huge  and  beautifully  coloured  I'iates  (pub.  at  ISi.), 
cloth,  61.  fit.  IS23-1827 

T!ii»  is  ;iie  most  siiperb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valnahle  works. 

*■  The  ■  Kxoiic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  in- 
defatigable author,  excellent:  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to 
which  neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claini."— iouiion.  , 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  containing  Pigures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants 
as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Botanists.    4  vols.  Svo,  numerous  plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3(.),  cloth,  U.  1834-42 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Planti 
which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Miidicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  torretber  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  including  many  valuable  Communications  from  distin- 
guished Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  Svo,  with  lio  plates,  many  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  bl.  Ss.),  gilt  cloth,  2/.  12».  (kl.  1830-33 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA;  OR.  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  210  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to,  (pub. 
at  12^  125.1,  8/.    The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in  2  vols,  royal  4to,  extra  cloth,  SL 

1829-« 

HUISH  ON  BEES;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 
New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
in  ever>-  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hives  now  in  use, 
thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lOj.  Gd.),  cloth,  gilt,  &s.  6rf.  liS44 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  in  12  vols,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containins  the 
Potato,  one  vol. — Cucumber,  one  vol.— Grape  Vine,  two  vols. — Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one 
vol. — Pine  Apple,  two  vols. — Strawberry,  one  vol. — Dulilia,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  voU— Apple, 
two  vols.— together  12  vols.    12mo,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  It.  lOj.),  cloth,  12«.  1847 


•  either  of  the  volumes  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at2».  6d.),  at  li. 


JOHNSONS    DICTIONARY   OF   MODERN    GARDENING,  numerous  Woodcuts,  very 

thick  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  10s.  M.),  4j.     A  comprehensive  and  elegant  volume.       1S4S 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  thousand)  hitherto  known  or  described  by  Naturalists,  witi 
the  Synonymes  of  preceding  Writers;  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hending all  the  discoveries  in  Ornithology  subsequent  to  the  former  publication,  and  a  General 
Index,  11  vols,  in  10,  4to,  with  upwards  oi'200  coloured  Plates,  lettered  (pub.  at  261.  8j.),  clotli, 
71.  IT.  ed.  Winchettrr,  1821-28.  The  same  with  the  plates  exquisitely  coloured  like  drawings, 
11  vols,  in  10,  elegantly  half  bound,  green  morocco,  gilt  edges,  \2L  12s. 

.EWIN'S   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   BIRDS    OF    NEW  SOUTH    WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Etto.s,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  il.  is.),  hf.  bd.  morocco,  2i.  2s.  183» 

LINDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols, 
royal  Svo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Withers,  Artist 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  10(.  lOs.),  half  bound,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  iU  5». 

1841 
"This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.     Every  plate  is  like  a^liighly  finished  drawing, 
•imiiar  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions." 

LINDLEY'S  DIGITALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA.  Folio,  28  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (pub.  »t 
4<.  4>.J,  cloth,  W.  \U.iiii. 

— —  the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pnb.  at  61, 6>.),  cloth,  21.  12t.  ad. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Deacripticr*, 
Tales,  and  Anecdotos  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  polite  educa- 
tion. With  Indexes  of  Scientific  all  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  woodcuts  by  Bewicx, 
HABTF.y,  Whimper,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the 
present  state  of  Zoological  Know  ledge .    I  n  one  thick  vol.  jiost  Svo.  gilt  cloth,  T».  6d.  18S» 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM,  or  the 
Trtcs  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  descriljed ;  with  their  propa- 
Itation,  culture,  managcroeot,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  (  vols.  Svo,  with  above 
iOO  plates  of  trees,  and  upwarda  of  3j00  woadcuLs  of  trees  and  shrubs  (pub.  at  lOf. ),  5/.  U,    1844 


12  CATALOGUE  OK  NEW  BOOKS 

MANTELLS  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.  HIE  MKDAI.S  OF  CREATION 
or  First  Lessons  in  Gcologv,  and  in  tlic  Stuav  of  Oriraiiic  Remains;  includiOE  Geological  Ex- 
cursions to  the  Isle  of  Sheppfv,  Brighton,  l.t-wes,  Til.'ate  Forest,  Charnwood  Forest,  Farring- 
don,  S«  in  Jon,  Calne,  Bath,  Uristol,  Clifton,  Matloik,  Crich  Kill,  -tc.  Ity  Gidboic  Alcbr- 
xo!f  Maxtei.i,,  Esq.,  LL.U.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Two  lliick  vols,  f.olscap  8vo,  with  coloured 
Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  yo<sU  Remains,  lioiu  gill,  1(.  1>.  lS4t 

MANTELLS  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Geoloetcal  Phe- 
nomena, .sixth  Rreatly  enlaiu-ed  and  impiuvcd  Edition.  2  to1».  post  Svo,  coloured  Plates,  and 
upwards  of  I'OO  Woodcuts,  piU  cloth,  IHv.  1***8 

MANTELLS    GEOLOGICAL    EXCURSION    ROUND    THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT, 

and  along  the  adjacent  Co.ist  of  Dorsetshire.     In  1  vgl.  post  Svo,  »fith  numerous  beautifulU 
executed  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  Izj.  1817 

MUDIES   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF    BRITISH    BIRDS;    OR, /THE  FEATHERED 
TRIBES   OF   THE    nKITISH    I.SI.ANDS.     2  vols,  i\o.    New  Edition,  the  Plates  beauti- 
fully coloured  (pub.  at  \l.  8j.),  cloth  gilt,  16>,  '8*5 
"This  is,  without  anv  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  which  has. 
hitherto  appeared,' from  the  da>-«  of  Willoughby  downwards.    Other  authors  describe,. 
,           .  Mudie  paints;  other  authors  give  the  hunk,  Mudie  the  kernel.    We  most  heartily  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (o  kindred  spirit)  In  thcfirst  few 
numbers  of  his   right  pleasant  London  Journal.    The  descriptions  of  Uewick,  Pennant,, 
'            Lewin,   Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the 
spirit-stirring  emanations  of  Mudie's  '  living  pen,"  as  it  has  been  called.     We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  author  who  so  felicitously  unites  beauty  of  stvle  wilh  strength  and  nerve 
of  expression  ;  he  docs  not  specify,  but  paints."— Ifood'i  Onulholoiju'il  Guide. 

RICHARDSON  S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  comprlsini  a  familiar  ExpIanatUn  of 
Geology  and  its  associate  Sciences,  Mineralogv,  Plivaical  Geology,  Fossil  Concliology,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Paliontoloiri-,  including  Directions  for  forming  Collections,  Jic.  By  O.  I-.' 
Richardson,  F.G.S.  (fofmerlj  with  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  British  Museum).  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  2C0  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lo».  Cd.),  cloth,  7».  W.  '**<' 

SELBYS  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  m.-ignifcent  work  of  the 
Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exict  and  faithful  representations  in  their  full  natural  sue, 
of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Briuin,  3M  Figures  in  228  beautifully  coloured  Plates. 
2  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  105/.),  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges, 
31/.  101.  '*^*. 

[         "The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  In  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.     Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of 
,     extremelv  large  birds.  Is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  life."— Orni/Ao/ojjuCt  Ttjt  hook.  ,.,.,,       i     .  .4 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country.  Is  such  a  gloriously  illimiitiate* 
work  as  this  of  Mr.  .Selhvl  It  is,  wiUiout  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  puhlislie* 
Jn  Britain,  and  will  st^nd'a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithologiCHi  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selhy  haa  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  hi^-h  .is  a  scientific  n.ituralist."— l>/'ic*-ie'>o<('»  .Maga:nne. 

SELBYS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY,  2  vols.  svo.  Second 
Edition  (pub.  at  \l.  Is.),  boards,  12».  '83J 

SIBTHORPS  FLORA  GR/ECA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  BoUnical  work  ever  pub- 
lished. 10  vols,  folio,  with  loou  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half  bound  morocco,  publisliing 
by  subscription,  and  tiic  number  .vtrictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  2.i2/.),  63/. 

Separ.ite  Prospectuses  of  this  work  ,-ire  now  ready  for  delivery.  Onlv  lorty  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.     No  greater  number  of  .subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORPS  FLOR/E  GR/EOt  PRODROMUS.  Sivc  Plantarum  omnium  Enumeratio, 
quas  in  Provlnciis  aut  Insulis  Gracije  invenit  Joji.  Sibthorp:  Characleres  et  Synonynm 
omnium  cum  Annotationibus  Jac.  Edv,  Smiiu.  Four  parU,  in  2  thick  vols,  Svo  (pub.  at. 
2/.  2».),  U».  londini,  1H16 

SOWERBYS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  MO  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present  time, 
arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copiou.s  Explanations;  Observations  respect- 
ing tiie  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each ;  Tabular  Views  ol  the  Sviitcms  of 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville:  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c.  New  Kaition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  Improved,  witfi  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  tirst  added,  Svo,  cloth,  18s. 
The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  I/.  16j.  1**6 

SOWERBYS  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COIOURED  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THEHITHKlilO  UNFIGUHED  SHELLS,  complete  in  jno  Sheila,  Svo,  compris- 
ing several  thousand  Figures,  in  parts,  all  beautiful'.y  coloured  (pub,  at  15/.),  71.  V>*.  1843 

SPRYS  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions 
of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shuckarii,  Svo,  with  0«  plaUs,  comprising  G8» 
figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn  fpub.  at  2/.  Jt),  cloth,  it.  U.         1840 
"  The  most  perfect  work  vet  published  in  this  department  ofBritish  Entomology." 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY,  12  vols,  Svo,  100  coloured  Plates  (pub,  at2H.). 

halfbound,  S/.  Sj,  182S-46 

—Or  separatelT,  LEPinoPTERA,  4  vols,  4/,  As.     Cot.foptera,  5  vols,  *L  4j,     DERMAPIERi, 

Okthop.,  Neurof  ,  &o  ,  I  vol   u  u     HvaaKovTiHA,  2  vols,  2/,  2<, 
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SWAINSONS  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  OR,  FIGURES  AND  UESCIilPTIONS  OP 
RARE,- BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESCRIBED  SHELLS.  KoyaUto,  cont iininjt  M  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half  hound  mor.  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  5(.  is),  2^  12,'.  tid. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANUIAI.S,  selected  chietly 
from  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Conchology.  G  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing 
318  finely  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  10/.  ICj.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  9/.  'M. 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  OR.  A  SELECTION  OP  HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  13  Nos.  forming 
1  TOl.  royal  8to,  complete,  with  56  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  3;.  15s.),  cloth.  It.  IGi. 

1827-2S 

SWEET'S  CISTINE/E;  OR,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  39 
Nos.  forming  1  vol.  royal  »vo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  ol.  5s.), 
cloth,  21.  12j.  W.  1828 

«  One  of  the  moat  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautUul  pubiicatioas." 


i^iscellancous  ^nglisf)  ILiterature, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHy,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POKTUY   AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  copious 
Indexes.    Complete  in  2  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  21.  2j.),  cloth,  i;.  16».     183S 

BACONS  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  with  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  square  12mo,  with  34  Woodcuts  (pul).  at  4.v.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2s.  (id. 
'  '       '    ^  1810 

BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  tbe  Discovery  of  the 
American  Continent.    Twelfth  Edition,  3  vols,  svo  (published  at  21.  IDs.),  cloth,  U.  lis.  6d. 

1847 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  from  a.d.  looo  to  isio.  By  .losEPir  Allen,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  2  thick  elegantly  jirintcd  vols,  foolscap  i.vo,  illustrated  by  24  Portraits 
of  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  1/.  la.),  cloth  gilt,  14s.  1842 

"These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles." — Sim. 

"The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  which  has  yet 
issued  from  the  press." — United  Senice  Gazette. 

BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Local  History  and  Romance  of 

the  English  and  bcottiih  borders,  by  M.  A.  Richardson  (of  Newcastle),  8  vols,  bound  in  4, 
royal  Svo,  Illustrated  with  nearly  loliO  interesting  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  Zi.  10s.), 
1(.  lis.  Aewcattle,  1846 

»»»  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  books  imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON:    BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hel-rides.  uni\  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ceding Editors:  with  numerous  aildiiioual  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Aiiccdotcs  by  Hawkiks,  Piozzi,  Murphv,  Tvers,  , 
RiiYNOLiis,  Sti:i;vlns,  and  otiuTs.  M  vols.  12mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Por-' 
traits,  and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  linely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stantield,  Hard- 
ing, kc,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  Ins.  1848 
This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifully  printed  in  the  popular  form  ol 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Worl.s,  is.iust  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  Innneof  tlic  Ana  ncindcd  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, he  says :  "  Books  that  >  uu  may  carry  to  the  hre,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the 
most  useful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  loolscaji  l:!mo,  with  hue  eiiuestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  5s.), 

cioiii,  .-!•.  i;^;.  1814 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz..  .Spectator,  Tatlcr,  Gnanlian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
Connoiseur,  3  thick  vols.  Svo,  portraits  (pub.  at  2/.  5i.),  cloth,  \l.  1$.  li^ilher  volume  may  bo 
hAd  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  works  of  the  principal 
Knpilsh  p(»ets,  Ironi  Milrun  In  Kuke  •Vhire.  4  vols,  post  Svo  (size  of  Standard  Library) 
priiitcd  in  a  very  small  but  lieai;'.  lU.i  \\;i-.  i-':  AU'ifnliiui  Portraits  (uub.  at  2t.2t.),  clatb,  IS<. 
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BROUGHAM'S  (LORO)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  EsujoBtlic  BrlUibCoottlt*- 

Uon,  3  vnls.  Svo  (pub.  it  W.  lU.  (kl.),  cloth,  U.  U.  UU-« 

I  BiitUb  Cunstitution  (a  portion  of  the  precedinir  work),  9vo.  clotb,  3«. 

BROUGHAMS  (LORD)  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN,  and  other 
Public  Cliarartcrs  n(  the  time  of  Ueort.'O  III.  Vol.  111.  royal  avo,  with  lu  fine  portrait! 
(pub.  at  W.  li.),  cloth,  lOt.  Od.  1846 

BROUGHAMS  (LORD)   LIVES  OF   MEN   OF    LETTERS   AND    SCIENCE.    Who 

nourished  In  the  time  of  George  III,  royal  svu,  «iib  10  tiue  portraits  (pub,  at  \l,  li. ),  cloth,  12<. 

IMi 


the  laiine,  also  with  the  portraits,  demy  Svo  (pub,  at  \l.  !>.),  cloth.  Ids.  Ed.  IMt 


VUiii.  Bvu,  Ulie  1  uiiiuiv  t  (lull,  ai  ^i.  o«.J,  civiii,   K.  11*.  ua.  J^rkentlfl,  1836 

**Slr  Thoni.ts  Browne,  the  contemporary  of  .Teremy  Taylor,  TTooke,  Bacon,  Selden,  and 
Robi'rt  Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cliu|uent  and  pociiial  of  Ihat  Breal  literary  era. 
His  ihouelils  are  odeu  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  impressive  language. '> 
—Chamtien. 

BUCKINGHAM  S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

viz.;  Northern  States,  3  vols. ;  Eastern  and  Western  btates,  .1  vols.;  Southern  or  Slave  States, 
2  vols.;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  Krilisb  Provinces  in  North 
America,  1  vol.  Together  0  stout  vols,  gvo,  numerous  line  l^ngravings  (pub.  at  6'.  lOi.  6d. ), 
cloth,  a.  12>.  Cd.  1811-43 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  goes  deliberately  throuirh  the  States,  treating  of  all,  historically  and  sta- 
tistically— of  tlicir  rise  and  progress,  their  manufactures,  trade,  population,  topography,  fer- 
tility, resources,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth,  //u  voiumca  will  be  found  a  ttore- 
hoiue  of  a-nou^Utltje.** AtHfnituin. 

"A  very  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Vtiited  States,  diligently  collected  by  a  man 
of  great  acuteness  and  observation." — Lilrrary  Gazette. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS,    with  a  nioRraphical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  RooBKS. 
2  vols,  iiupcnal  Svo.  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  2/.  2i. ),  cloth,  1^  I0«.  1841 

BURKES  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 

OF  KNGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRKI.ANl).  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Cresis,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Karllest  Period  to  the  Prt-sent  Time,  including  tlie 
late  Grants  by  the  College  •>f  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  ami  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.    Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.    One  very  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  beautifully 

frinted  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Whittingham,  emhellislied  with  an  elaborate 
rontispiece,  richly  illumiuated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2<.2r.),  cloth 
tpit,  11.  it.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  u.scful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  armorial  bearings,  and  iiu-orporaies  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guillim,  Ed- 
mondson,  Collins,  Nisbet,  Berry,  llohsun,  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact.  In  a  sntull  compass,  but 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

'BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 
SIB.  WALl  KH  SCOTT,  CAMPBEM,,  WORnswOKIlI,  LOCKHAKT.  &c.  lloyal  8vo, 
line  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18r. ),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  lui.  tjd.  1842 

litis  Is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume.  Svo.  It  contains 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Burns  ever  wrote,  nhetlier  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
niimlier  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  aiij  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  f^ll 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  vi'ritings.  The 
very  complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  1G4  pages,  and  the 
Indices  and  Glossarv-  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume, 
extending  in  all  to  848 pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape, 
with  an  abridcment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comurisetl  in  only  47  pages,  and  the 
whole  volume  in  only  504  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  ab<Ae. 

CAMPBELLS  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.  With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his 
Illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  fine  PorUaits  and  Plates  (pub.  at 
11.  lis.  6d.),  cloth,  12<.  U4> 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  I'uctry;  Edited  by  liis  Son,  the  Ilev.  IIsnhv  Cart. 
foolscap,  8vo.  cloth,  6'.  1846 

GARY'S    LIVES    OF    ENGLISH    POETS,    supplementary   to   Dr.    Jobkson's    "Lives." 

Edited  by  his  Son,  foolscap  Svo,  cloth.  7'.  1*** 

CHATHAM  PAPERS,  being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham 
Edited  bv  the  Executors  of  his  Son.  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Origina- 
Jlanuscripts  in  their  possession.    4  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  31.  12i.),  cloth,  ii.it. 

itvrray,  1838-M 

"A  production  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— iilfrnry  Curette. 

"There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modern  times  who  611s  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  as  Lord  Chatham  ;  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that 
this  country  ever  prodjiced.  We  regard  this  Work,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  greatest  yaloe."— 
HtUtiiuTfh  iin>.KW. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  U.  G.  BOHN.  Id 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS.  l)oth  Prose  and  Poetical,  includin;  his  Letters;  with  Kotleei 
of  hU  Life,  History  of  the  Kowley  Controversy,  and  Notes  Cmicii  &ua  fixplanatory.  2  vol'i 
post  8to,  elegantly  printed,  with  Engraved  Fac-similcs  of  Cbattcrton's  Uandwritliig  and  th» 
Bowley  MSS.  (pub.  at  li».),  cloth,  9».    Large  Paper,  2  vols,  crown  8vo  (pub.  at  II.  Ij.),  cloth, 

"  Warton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Shervin,  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  Scott,  Vorda- 
•orth,  Kirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  in  verse;  have  conferieu 
lasting  immortality  upon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton." 

"  Chatterton's  was  a  genius  1  'e  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  irhich  appears  not  above 
onc«  In  many  centuries." — Vicesivtus  Knor. 

CLARKE'S    (DR.  E.  D.)    TRAVELS    IN    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES    OF    EUROPE, 

ASIA,  AND  AFRIC.\,  11  vols.  8vo,  maps  and  plates  (pub.  at  lu/.),  cloth,  U.Zt.  1827-34 

Classic  tales,  CaWnet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  .Tourney,  Sorrows  of  Wer'.er,  Theodosinj 
and  CoD:>tantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  P^asselas,  complete  in  I  voL  l^u'O. ;  7  medallion  por- 
traits {pub.  at  103.  tit/.),  cloth,  3i.  6i.'. 

COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  containing  his  Broad  Gri:;s.  Vagaries,  and 
Eccentricities,  24mo,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  2 v.  6rf.),  cloth,  Is.Hd.  1840 

COOPERS  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  from  the  Earliest  Perioa  to  the  Peace  of  1815,  2  vols,  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  lOj.),  gilt 
cloth,  121.  183S 

COPLEYS  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOLITION.      Second    Edition,    with    an   Appendix,    thick    small    8vo,  fine    Portrait  of 
Clarksou  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  4^.  6d.  1839 

COSTELLOS  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY,  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  post  8vo,  with  4  Plates,  splendidly  illuminated  ia 
gold  and  colours,  cluth  gilt,  lS.t.  183$ 

COWPERS  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY;  comprising  his  Poems. 
Correspondence,  and  Translations;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  13  vols,  post  Svo,  embellished 
with  niunerous  exquisite  Engravings,  alter  the  designs  of  ilAKTBT  (pub.  at  3^.  15s.),  cloth, 
2t.  Ss.  1835-37 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  jirose  and  poetical,  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  still  exclusively  copyright,  and  consequently 
cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA.  2  vols,  svo. 
Maps,  and  25  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  6d.),  cloUi,  12j.  1S30 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  an  Appendix  on  Fossil  Remains  by  Professor 
BUCKX.AND.  2  vols.  Svo,  Kith  13  Maps,  Plates,  and  Vignettes  (pub.  at  U.  111.  6d.),  cloth, 
VU.  ISSi 

CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Series  of  Tales,  in  Three 
Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crown  Svo,  with  51  extremely  clever  and  comic 
Illustrations  (publishing  in  the  Illustrated  Library  at  is.) 

"This  is  an  extraorainar>-  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  stories 
would  set  up  a  dozen  of  annual  writers ;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius  that  is  displayed  in 
the  illustrations  would  furnish  a  gallery."— S;i*c(a(or. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Months;  with  an 
Account  of  the  War.    Two  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  anew  map  of  China  (pub.  at  10s.),  cloth,  9t. 

1841 

DIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  .additions,  inclutiing  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  in  the 
Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  numerous 
Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added  (pub.  at  31.  3s.),  cloth,  U.  lis.  6ii.  Large  Paper, 
imperial  Svo,  of  which  only  very  few  copies  were  printed  (pub.  at  it.  is,),  cloth,  3.'.  13s.  6d. 

1842 
This  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valnable 
Information  on  all  bibliographical  subjects,  has  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  considerable 
stuns— the  small  paper  for  8/.  8--..  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  so  guineas  1  I  1 

OIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Admiralty  edition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by  T. 
DiBDiN,  illustrateil  with  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Geokge  Ckvik- 
SHANK,  12mu,  cloth  lettered,  5i.  1848 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Ri;kdeli.)  New  Edition,  with  numerous  additional 
Receipts,  by  Mrs.  Bikcii,  12mo.,  with  J  plates  (pub,  at  6s.)  cloth,  3s.  1840 

OBAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  inclnding  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 
Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology  of  Lis  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  Literature  of  the  Elizabettian 
Era.  2  vols.  4to  (above  1400  pages),  with  Cne  Portrait  and  a  Plate  of  Autographs  (pub.  at 
S<.&s.),  cloth,  1/.  Is.  1817 

"A  masterly  production,  the  publication  of  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  Shaksperian  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all  the  Plays  and 
Poems  of  Shakspe.ue;  and  a  comprenoBsive  and  powerful  sketcli  of  the  contemporary  litcn- 
ttur*,"— Cmt/emaTi's  Magazxne, 
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ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  OR,  REMARKABLE  TRIALS.  SquMc  ITno,  (pnK. 
•t  4t. ),  orniiiiental  wrapper,  'jt.  lli^ 

FENNS  PASTON  LETTERS,  OriRinal  Letters  of  the  Pwton  Fan.il.-r,  written  during  th» 
Jlei^ni  of  llenry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and  Riclurd  MI,  tiy  variuus  Persons  of  H.iiik  and  Conse- 
quence, chiefly  on  Historical  Suhject*.  New  Edition,  with  N'>U's  and  C'orrer! ions,  completet 
3  Tols.  bound  in  1,  sqtiare  13mo  (puh.  at  10».)t  cloth  gilt,  Of.  Quaintly  buund  In  uivoon 
morocco,  carved  boards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  edges,  1  jf.  '  1649 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  T.etter^  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  'Alie  pre^ent  is  not  an  .ibridgment,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  its  form,  but  gives  the  wliole  matter  iiy  omitting  t!ic  duplic.ite  vcrsinn  of  the 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  languatrc,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version 
published  by  Fenn. 

**Tho  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  preriour^  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  Kn-^land,  whicli  Ibey  alone  in 
Ibis  jieriod  supply.     They  stand  indeed  singly  in  }^nTO\)v.*'  ■-//ii/''ihi. 

FIELDINGS    WORKS,    EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,    roMPLKTE   IX   ONE    VOLfME, 

(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews.  PJay*;,  Essay.<.  and  MiscelUnic^t.) 
Medium  8vo,  with  2u  capital  Plates  by  Ckuiksh ank  ip"'*-  ■■*'-  *'■  *'•)*  cloili  giit,  143.  1M8 

"Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  wbicb  English  genius  has  giveu  origin,  the  writings  of 
Henry  Fielding  arc  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."~6ir  it  uHer  S<ott. 

"'llie  prose  lIomeT  of  )iuui:in  nature." — Lord  Byrun. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON   DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  on  «  M;.n's  Writing  Mcmoira 
ofHinisfll;  o[i  liic  ep:thet  Roni.-\iitic ;  n:t  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion, &c.     Fcap.  8to,  l.ighteenth  I'.ditiun  (pu»i.  at  Cj.),  cloth,  i,*.  18*8 
**  I  have  read  with  the  grcate>i  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  FoKtcr.    lie  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced." — Str  Jarnex  Mackintosh. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE,  ^e^r  Edition, 
eleeantly  printed,  in  fcap.  bvo,  row  Orst  uniform  with  bi-;  l.•^ia\:i  hu  Derision  ot  Character, 
clotl).  U.  1847 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  ihc  one  by  \. hich  he  wished  liia 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

**  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  i*.,  has  never  met  with  the  tliousandtb 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves."— Z>r.  I'yr  ^mtiU, 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE.  AND  SPAIN,  &:C.     New 

Edition,  bv  Colonel  Jobnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  ;;  vols,  buper-ruyal  8vo,  clotb 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.)t  W.  Ss.  1849 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,   74  plates,  printed  in  gold  and 

colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  8vu,  halt  bound,  uncut  t  pub.  ,i*  4/.  lu<.),  3^  IPj. 
-^— — —  the  same,  larue  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pi;h.  at  M/.  IOt.),  C/.  C*. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  1I.MMIN.\TED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED,  2  vols,  s  iper-royal  8to,  eiegiintlv  hall  bnind  red  morocco,  gilt  ed^C-s,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  atC^.  Of.),  4/.  lu«.  1841* 

GAZETTEER.— NEW  EDINBURGH  UNMVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY,  more  oomplne  than  any  hilnerto  published.  New  Editimt,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  bv  John  Tiiiimson  (r.ditor  of  the  fifurrjtui /ffiui,  jtcc), 
^ery  thick  Sto  (1040  pages).  Maps  (piiV.  at  int.),  clotb.  12*. 

This  cnmprebensiTc  volume  is  the  laiest,  and  by  far  the  best  Vnivcrsal  Gazetteer  of  its  size. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  ACTghanistan,  New  Zealand,  &c.  &c. 

CELL'S    (SIR   WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF   ROME  AND   ITS  VICINITY.    An 

improved  Edition,  conipli-te  ii»  1  vol.  Svn,  with  sc\pra!  i'l.iti-s,  clutli,  ].'».  \V  ith  :i  very  larjre 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Knv irons  (from  a  nuisl  careful  trt^orKiinctiical  survey),  niu tinted  on  cluli^, 
and  folded  in  m  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  '1  vols.  8vo,  clotli,  \l.  U.  1846 

**Thcse  volunies  are  so  replete  vritii  what  is  valuaiile.  tiiat  were  wc  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  wecoald,  after  all,  afford  Vjtit  a  n;capre  indir;»t(-in  fif  their  interest  :ind  worth.  It  is, 
iinleed,  a  lasti  g  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  suti.iect  of  jrreat  import- 
auce,  and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  luader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  object  of  consideration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  Relntine  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel,  including  the  Ap|<ciidix  .iiid  yiipjilcment,  with   I'rcfaces  and  Con- 
tinuation by  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  royal  bvo  (puli.  at  Us.  uW.),  cloth,  7*.  Cu.  1846 

OLEICS    MEMOIRS    OF   WARREN    HASTINGS,  fir.i  Govemor-Genernl  of  Bengal.    3 

Tola.  Svo,  fine  Tortrnit  fpub.  at  21.  5s.),  cloth,  1(.  Is.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  in  1831,  translated  into  English 
Verse  by  John  Maccokald  Bell,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  fc>'i;i.  hvo  (pub.  at  Cj.),  clotb,  3«. 

1842 
eOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.    4  vols,  fciip.  fvo.  with  en;.rraTed  Titles  and 
Flates   by  S-iotjiaud   and   Cbuiksiiaxk.    New    and  el^-ar.i   Edition   (pub.  at   1(.),  extra 
cloth,  12a.  1848 

"  Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  comp.arcd  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  and  povier  of  his  compositions?  You  may  lake  bin;  and  "cut  him  out  in  little  stars,"  so 
many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination." — Athriu*-,nii. 

"The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  vrill  ever  constitute  one  u:  tlie  most  precious  '  wells  of  Englisb 
undefiled.'  "—Quarterly  RevitK, 

GORDONS  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  War.  and  Cam- 
paigns arisiu;;  from  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  countrv  from  the 
Turkisli  yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  Gordo.v,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  Greek  Armv. 
Second  EditioD,  2  vols.  8to,  Haps  and  Plans  (pub.  at  1/.  iOj.),  clotb,  lOt.  Cd.  IBM 
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GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  i  thick  vols.  8vo,  cloth  leitered  (pnb.  at 

21.  ]<.),  U.  lU.  til. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  Sea  Bithing  Placet,  s  vo'.i. 
post  gvo,  wiib  Urge  Map,  and  upwards  of  60  beautiful  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1(.  133.),  cloth,  lia. 

IMl 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  tvo,  vitb  19  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at 
]»>.),  cloth,  91.  IMS 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  consisting  of  Travels,  and  Adventures  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  X;c.  3  toIs,  12mo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  (pub.  at 
li».),  7».  6d. 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  tl.e  German,  viz.- 
AsiA,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols.— Africa,  1  toI.— Europe  akd  its  Coloniks,  1 
»ol.— Akcient  Gkeece,  and  Historical  Treatises,  1  vol.— Makual  of  Akcient  His- 
lORT,  1  vol.— together  6  toIs.  8vo  (formerly  pub.  at  7'.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  3^.  3». 

*»*  New  and  Compute  EdilionSf  wiLk  General  Indexes. 

"  Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  amon^  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  eiuiclied  the  Literature  of  Europe."— Qyar^fr/y  Review. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA  ;  includins  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  cioth,  IGj.  1850 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  includins  the  Persians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  Svo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  2t.  is.),  cloth,  1/.  is.  1848 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historical  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon." — Athentrum. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   POLITICAL  SYSTEM   OF 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
to  its  re-establishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  the  Filth  German  Edition 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  lis.  1846 

"The  best  History  of  Modern  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival." — .ithentpum. 

**  A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledge  fnr  irenerations,  arter  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten."— iiVprory  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  Banctoft;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES;  viz:— 1.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  Tlie  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti- 
nental Interests  of  Great  Britain.     In  1  vol.  Svo,  with  Index,  cloth,  Ijs.  1847 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tutions, tb«  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    'I'hird  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.    8vo  (pub.  at  l.'u.),  cloth,  12j. 
*»*  New  Edition,  tvith  Index.  1847 

**  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  ranch  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be 
useful  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
— Quarterly  Jtmrnul  of  Education. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  tl.c  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Heerek,  ll'mo  (pub.  at  2s.  6c/.), 
cloth,  2i.  Orford,  Talboys,  183« 

"  An  excellent  and  most  useful  '.ittle  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  private  instruction."- /.i^^rapr/  Gazette. 
"A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  hooks,"— /fMcntfi'.m. 

JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  1^.  is.),  cloth,  IG?.       1S31 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  I^ukc  of  Shrewsbury,  by  James  Vernon, 
.Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  Jamls,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svo,  Por- 
traits (pub.  at  2;.  2j.),  cloth,  )8j.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  An.ilvsis  of  (he  openings  of  Games;  translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Walker,  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  Ms.),  6s.  6rf.  1847 

-•OHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last 
Folio  Edition.  With  all  tlic  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prelixiil  a  Hi»tory  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  an  English  Grammar.     1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  3s.), cloth,  \t.  8».     1840 

OHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  MttRpny.  New  ami  improved  Edition,  com- 
plete in  2  thick  vols.  .Svo,  Portrait,  cloth  Ittlered  (pub.  at  1(.  llj.  6d.),  \hs.  ISM 

'OHNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Miscclbineons  Anecdotes  and  Sayincs,  gathered  from  nearly  a 
kiinilrrd  didercnt  Publiiiiions,  and  n.t  i-ortained  in  BoswTtii.'s  l.ile  of  Jolmsoii.  Edited  bj 
J.  W.  CnoKKK,  M.P.  thick  U-.nx,-  ivn.  j,..twuit  *".!  Iioiilispiiic  (i)iib.  at  in».l,  doth,  4j.  Cd. 
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LEWIS'S   (MONK)    LIFE   AND   CORRESPONDENCE,  »|ih  bimt  Pieces  in 
Veric  never  before  pul.lijhed.     2  »iiIj.  6to,  portnil  (pub.  at  ii.  (u.), cloth,  IJ». 


JOHNSTONS  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  through  the  Counlrr  of  Ailal 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.    2  vols.  8to,  map  and  platea  (pub.  at  U.  8«.),  cloth,  1C«.  M.  IKU 

KIRBY'S   WONDERFUL   MUSEUM,     i  toI>.  Sto,  upwutU  of  loo  curiam  poftniu  ud 

platei  (pub.  at  iL  is.),  cloth,  1/.  1«. 

KNIGHTS  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE.includlnira  fuu  Descrtp- 
tion  or  \\indsor.  Wlib  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  •  large  illuminated  Map.  Kedac«4 
to  1*.  Cd, 

HAMPSHIRE,  includine  the  Isle  of  WighL  With  32  EngTaTingi  on  Wood,  and  a  lante  illu- 
minated Map.     Heduced  to  2«.  ■>  •  » 

DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  ic.  With  23  EnerariDn  on  Wood.  ar4  a  larre  llluml. 
nated  Hay.    Reduced  to  1«.  6rf. 

KENT.    ■«  ith  SS  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a'largt  illuminated  Map.    Reduced  to  2*.  6d. 

KNOWLESS  IMPROVED  WALKERS  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  comairln* 
above  50,000  additi'>nal  Words,  to  which  is  added  an  Accentuated  Vocabularv  of  Classical  and 
Scripture  Proper  Najue«,  new  Edition,  iu  1  thick  haudsome  volume,  large  ivo,  »ith  Portrait, 
cloth  lettered  (pull,  at  W.  4».),  ;».  o</.  Igjj 

LACONICS;    OR,   THE    BEST  WORDS    OF    THE    BEST    AUTHORS      Seventh 

SditioD.    3  vols.  ISmo,  with  elegant  Prontispieces,  containing  M  Portrnita  (nub.  at  IJj.l,  cloth 

gilt,  7«.  6d.  2Yy   jg^ 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententloos  readings,  from  the  best  EnglUb  authon  of 

all  a;;es,  has  long  enjoyed  gnat  and  deserved  popularity. 

'-'^^''f-'?,'^®''!'^'^.'  ^.^'-^^T'9'^?,  f^O"^  ■"■"£,  v^lth  an  Intervroven  Commentary,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  Motes,  Svo  (pub.  allO«.  6rf.), 
cloth,  it.  ■  jg^ 

LEAKER  (COL)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3  vols.gvo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of 
(pub  a'"',  t  )  curt"u  "si      """"'       ■"'        "'•      •'"  "'  •"'"'  °"'^  Inscrijtioiu,  Jrc. 

Prose  and 
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LISTERS  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  with  Original 
Corrcsponderi'f  and  Autlnntic  I'tjicts,  never  before  publiahed.  3  vols.  »vo.  Portrait  (pub  at 
i/.  8j.),  cloll,.  t^f.  »'^    .-.^ 

"  A  Work  o.-  laborious  reac.xrch,  written  irlth  masterly  ability."— ^Wa». 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN 
AND    MEMOIRS    OF    THE     CONQUISTADOR,    BERNAI     DIAZ    m:i     CASTILLo' 

Wrlitcn  by  himself,  and  now  first  completely  tninslated  from  the  original  Spanish.  S  vols. 
Svo,  (pub.  at  W.  4«.),  clotli,  12fl.  iBi, 

"Bcmal  Diaz's  account  bears  all  the  marks  ..f  authentlcltv,  and  Is  accompanied  with  inch 
pleasant  najvett,  with  such  interesdng  details,  and  such  amusihg  vanity,  and  yet  so  pardonable 
in  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been,  as  he  boasu,  (n  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his 
book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  U  to  be  found  In  any  language. "-i^r.  /iobrrUon  m  An 
•'  History  tif  AmencaJ* 

LODGES  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY 
AND  MANNERS  in  the  Heigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI  .  Ma^,  Elizabeth  and  J?iesi: 
becond  Edition,  with  above  80  iiutogxaphs  of  the  principal  characUra  of  the  period.  Three 
vols,  tlvo  (pub.  at  W.-lGf.),  cloth,  !(.  jgjg 

'''^^,?.'??.P„9RS     PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA     FROM    THE    DISCOVERY     BY 

COI.LMBLS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprUlng  its  History  and  Statistics,  1  remarkalily  thick 
Tolumes,  imp.  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  14j.  M.),  i;.  11».  cd.  IM7 

MALCOLMS  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.    Two  vols.  Svo,  Uilrd  ediUon.  with  lane 

map  (pub.  at  U.  w.),  cloth,  18j.  ^      ^gj 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  .popular 
and  Authentic  Dcsmption  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  emhraclng  the 
History— Physical  Geography— Geolog)— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kin;r. 
doma—Oovemment— Finance— Military  Defence— Commerce— Shipjiing— Monetary  System  — 
Religion- Population,  While  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Enii-ration-Social 
State,  ic,  of  each  SettlemenU  Founded  un  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  b» 
Government,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  j!c.  Illustrated  by  original  Maps  and  Platsa 
10  vols,  foolscap  ivo  (pub.  at. K.),  cloth,  1/.  1S».  '        e  v  *  »«». 

These  10  vols,  contain  the  5  vols.  Svo,  verbatim,  with  a  few  additions.  Each  Toluine  of  the 
above  series  Is  complete  In  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follows,  at  >  6<t : 

Vol.  I.— The  Canadas,  Upfek  and  Lower. 

Vol.  II.— New  South  Wales,  Vak  Dlemks's  Land,  Swas  Rite«,  and  Soctb  Ao». 

T]t.ALIA. 

Vol.  III.— The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Maoritivs,  and  Seychelles. 

Vol.  IV.— The  West  Ixdif.s.  Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago.  Oiaoada 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Vir.;in  Isles.  ,  o  ,  ■ 

Vol.  v.— The  West  I.M.ir.s.  Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barhadocs.  St.  Lucia,  St.  VineeBt. 
Semerara,  Esscquiho,  Berbice,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kill's,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montaerrat! 
Dominica,  and  Nevis.  ^ 

Vol.  VI.-NovA  SroTiA,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Brktok,  Prikcb  EowAKD'a  Isu. 
The  Bermudas,  hEWPOusDLAND,  and  Hudson's  Bai.  / 

Vol.  VII.— Gibraltar,  Malta, The  Ionian  Islands,  Jte. 

Vol.  Vlll.— The  East  Indies.    Vol.  I.  containing  Beng»:,  Madras,  Bombay.  Agra.  Jtc 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Iniiies.    Vol.  II.  .>•    -•  -■  ~- 

__  Vol.  X.— British  Possessions  in  the  Indiah  akb  Atlaktic  Oceaks,  Tie.— Ceylon. 
,rf»nang,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leont  Oit  Gambia,  Ck,«  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  the  y«lk- 
»Jkd  Islands,  ijt.  Ile'.ena  and  Ascvul-^a 
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MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)    CHINA,    Political,   Commercial,   and  SocUl.     T«o  vols. 
Svo,  6  maps,  ttatislical  tables.  Sic.  (pub.  at  II.  4<.),  clolb,  lis.  1847 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  3  handsome  volumes,  8vo. 
£mlieliislied  with  numerous  highly-tiniahed  Line-Engrivincs  by  Cooper  and  otlicr  eminent 
Arti-its,  consisiing  of  Battle-Pieces,  Portraits,  Military-  Plans  and  Maps;  hesiiles  a  great 
•  number  of  line  Wood  EiieravinL-s.  (Puh.  at  Si.  7».),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  1/.  15).  Larjce  paper, 
•India  proofs  (puh.  at  hi.),  gilt  cloth,  31.  3.<.  18:ifl-41 

"Mr.  Maxwell's  '  Life  of  liie  Duke  of  Wellington,'  In  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  simiLar 

publications  of  the  day W«  pronounce  it  free  from  flatter)'  and  bombast,  succinct 

and  masterly.  .  .  .'  .  The  type  anil  mechanical  execution  are  admirable;  the  plans  of 
battles  and  sieges  niiinerous,  aniple,  and  useful ;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  warrior 
contemporaries  many  and  faithful;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  hrilliant;  and  the 
Tignettes  of  costumes  and  manners  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vernet  himself." — 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  new  Edition,  reWsed  and  conected. 
Svo  (pub.  at  S».),  cloth,  3».  6J.  1844 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  with  an  Intrcdnctory  Review, 
by  Fi.KTCiiKii.,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  II.  Ss.j,  cloth  lettered,  1/.  li.    183S 
This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORDS  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDE3DALE,  the  Chronology  cor- 
rected and  compared  with  Clinlmi'i  Fasti  IJellfnici,  h\-  Kikg,  (Cadeli's  last  and  much  the  best 
Kdltioa,  IS.IS)  8  vols.  8vo  (puh.  at  U.  4i.),  gilt  clolb,  li.  l&s. 

Tree-marhlcd  calf  extra,  by  Clarke,  il.  4j. 

In  respect  to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  present 
day  has  expressed  his  oninion  that  **the  increased  advantages  given  to  it  have  doubled  the 
original  value  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  numerous  additions  and  the  amended  Chronology,  from  that 
valuable  performance,  the  Fmli  HellrniiH,  are  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  .-ire  many  editions  of  Mitford's  Greece  before  the  public,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  pres-^nt  octavo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  Mr.  King's  last  correc- 
tions and  additions  (which,  as  stated  in  his  advertisement,  are  m.aterial)  ;  it  is  at  the  same 
linie  the  only  edition  which  should  at  the  present  day  be  chosen  for  the  gentleman's  library, 
being  the  handsomest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  most  complete. 

Lord  liyrnn  says  of  Mitford,  "  His  is  the  best  Modern  History  of  Greece  in  any  language, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatsoever.  His  virtues  are  learning, 
labour,  research,  and  earnestness." 

"  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  series  of  ancient  events  which  it  comprises, 
h«t  also  to  any  ver)'  prominent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mitford's  History  is  the  best  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Xenophon." — Edinburgh.  Review. 

MONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  by  Colonel 
JoHN£s,  with  Notes,  and  i.pwirds  of  100  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  Froissart),  2  vols,  super- 
royalsvo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  10».),  It.  4i. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)    EPICUREAN,   A  TALE;    AND   ALCIPHRON,   A   POEM. 

Turner's  Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  4  beautiful  Engravings  (pub.  at  lOj.  lid.),  cloth,  3»., 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7s.  id.  1839 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC,  a  Philosophical  Romance;  to  which 
is  added,  TilE  NEW  .\TLANTIS,  by  Lord  Bacon;  with  a  I'reliminary  Discourse,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  Joii.v,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  6».),  cloth,  is.  6(/.— With  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  &>.  1845 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  7  vols.  Svo  (pub. 

at  il.  10». ),  cloth,  'it.  his.  1845-46 

NIEBUHR'S   HISTORY   OF    ROME  epitomized,  with  Chronological  Tables  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Travers  Twiss,  B.C.L.  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  U.  Is.),  10».  6d. 
— ^— ^— ^—  the  same,  in  calf,  gilt  (for  school  prizes),  \is. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  translated  by  Macpherson,  with  Dissertations  concerning  the  Era  and 
Poems  of  Ossian;  and  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Dissertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  printed  vol. 
ISmo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4j.),  cloth,  3*.  1844 

OUSELEYS  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
BAST,  MOKE  PARTICULARLY  PERSl.A.;  with  Extracts  from  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
Manuscripts;  and  8»  Plates  and  Maps,  3  vols.  4to  (pub.  at  IK.),  extra  cloth  boards,  Zl.  3». 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  Edition,  brought  down  to  1836,  5  vols.  crow» 
«vo,  cloth  lettered  (puh.  at  ;;(.  5s.),  \l.  .'is. 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITY  OF  THE  MAGYAR,  Or  Huneaiy  and  h«r  Institutions  in  1839- 
40,  3  vols.  Svo,  with  9  Engravings  (pub.  at  \l.  lis.  (id.),  gilt  cloth,  10«.  6d.  1840 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  comprising  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  I'rom  the  earliest  times  to  ilie  present,  svo  (pub.  at  KU.  fni.),  cloth,  it.  1834 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  t(iL.'ciher  with  some  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Glossar)-,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  with  beau- 
tifully engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stehhasoff  (pub.  at  l.i.),  cloth,  gilt,  7».  6ti.  1844 
"But  above  all,  1  then  (irst  became  acquainted  with  llishop  I'ercy's  '  Reliqucs  of  Ancient 
Poetr)'.'  Tlie  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  topetli-'r,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
copy  of  the^e  beloved  volumes;. nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  hook  half  so  frei|iiently,  or  with 
half  the  enthusiasm."— Sir  WaUtr  Scoll. 

•'  Percy's  Rcliquor.  are  the  most  agreeable  icleetion,  perhapi,  which  exiita  io  any  langua^." 
—hilu 


20  CA.TAi.oGm!.  ov  Ni:\v  books 

POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  J<.i<s  Tiv.bs  (Author 
of  Laconics,  and  Kilitor  of  llie  "  llhistrateil  London  News,")  thick  lca|i.  Kvo,  clotciv  Imt 
elegantly  printol,  frontispiece,  cloth,  rcduceil  to  it.  '  imx 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  tinpuhlished  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and 
Letters.  Third  and  much  improved  Edition,  Svo,  Tortrait  and  Autographs  (pub.  at  lit.),  gilt 
cloth,  <J<.  1839 

"Excellent  feelln;;,  in  perspicuous  and  (orciMe  languase."— Qnarrrriy  Knii-tr. 

PRIORS  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  from  a  variety  of  Original  Sources,  2  vols.  8vo. 
handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  U.  10>.),  gilt  cKnh,  i.'i.  Is:i7 

"The  solid  worth  of  this  liiopraphy  consists  in  the  many  strikin;;  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Prior 
has  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  amon;;  Goldsmith's  surviving  &c<}uaini- 
ances,  and  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  personal  friends  in  London,  ar.d  relations  in 
Iret.and;  above  all,  in  the  ricli  mass  of  the  uoet'^  own  familiar  letters,  which  he  \\as  heen 
cnahlcd  to  hrin?  together  for  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  woild,  not  even  those  i>f 
Cuwpcr,  appear  to  us  more  interesting." — QuarUrly  Jirview. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Bcnconlen.  and  Details 
of  the  Commerce  and  Uesources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  hr  Ladv  Happles. 
Togcllier  4  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  atlas,  conlaining  upwards  of  lUOPlates  by  Daniui.. 
many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  \U.),  cloth,  2t.  Us.  :S3U-3j 

RICH'S     BABYLON     AND     PERSEPOLIS,     viz.  Narrative  of  a   Journey  to  the   Site   of 

Bfihyloii;  'J'tto  ML-nioirs  <in  tin-  Kuiu- ;  KiMu.irks  on  the  'l"oi>ugraphy  of  Ancient  Babylon,  by 
Ma/or  Rknxem.  ;  N.irrativc  of  a  Jouuiey  t(»  PersepoUs,  witli  hitherto  nnpitl>lisheii  Cunetforni 
In^criiMioiis.    Svo,  .Maps  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  !•.),  cinth,  I'li.  1,,/.  tJiiiimx,  ik:iu 

RITSONS  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES,  as  Published  by 
Pickerinr,  the  Set,  viz; — Kohin  Hood,  2  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  '.'  vols.— Ancient 
Songs  an. I  Ballads.  2  vols.— .Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  >ol.— Life  of  King  Arthur,  1  vol.— Ancient 
Popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fair}-  Tales,  I  vol.— Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Uitsou,  2  vo',s :  tonelher 
12  vols,  post  8va  (puh.  at  61.  it.  6i(.),  clutb  gilt,  3f.  8<.  182;-:i.i 

Or  tfparalety  atfolhwt : 
RITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songi,  and  Ballads,  relative  to  that 

celebrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  Itii. 
RITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALF.DONIANS,  PICTS,  ANU  SCOTS.    2  vols.  Vji. 
RITSON'S  MEMOIIUS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAUI.S.     10». 
niTsON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.     2  vols.  J8». 
RITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Post  8»o,  7i. 

RITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  now  first  collected ;  to  which  are  preQxed  two  Dissertaliani_I.  On 

Pi'.-inies.     3.  On  Fairies,  &i. 

RITSONS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  .lOSEPlI  Ull.^ON.  Esq.  edited  from  Originals  In  thp 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Hakkis  Nii'OLas,  2  vols.  16*. 

**  No  librarv  can  be  called  complete  i.-i  oUl  Enirlish  lore,  which  has  not  the  whole  of  the  pio- 
dtictioiis  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquary." — Alhentrnm. 

"Joseph  Riison  was  an  antiquary  of  the  Grst  order."— Qunrferfy  Rtvitw. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  hit  Further  Adventures,  with 
Life  111  Defoe,  Jec.  tipwaids  of  fio  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Hahvlv,  fcap.  8vo,  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  addiiionat  cut*,  cloth  gilt,  01.  1816 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  ijuite  complete. 

"  l*crhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  l«n- 
|tua^-e  which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  LKe  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  isoe." — 6'ir  ll'alUr  Scolt. 

RODNEY'S  (LORDl   LIFE,  by  IJei:t..Gen.  Muxnv,  New  Edition,  fcap.  «vo,  Portrait,  cloth 

(pull,  at  0*.),  r.s.  Cd. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces 

and  7  Mans.    3  vols.  >>ound  in  1  ^tu;il  handsome  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  I/,  -if.),  cloth,  12t.     I8I< 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  conipi«tt  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 

Moxon's  Seiics  01  I>r  iniatists.  S:c.    The  previous  editions  of  Rollin  in  a  single  volume  are 

ercatly  ubiiil;,'ctl,  and  I'liiiain  scarce')'  hall  the  work. 

ROSCOES  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  New  and  much 
improved  l.dition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Ros(  ok.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  Svo,  closely 
but  very  liandsonicly  printed,  illustrated  by  3  tine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En- 
gravings, as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  1/.  4«.  1845 

ROSCOES  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT.' 

New  and  much  iin|>ruved  Edition,  edited  oy  his  Son.  Thomas  Roscok.  Complete  in  1  stout, 
vol.  8vo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduceil 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  12«.  Ig45 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition,- 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  recontmcnd  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  'I'hey  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  ot  English  Classical  Historians."— .Va((Aiai,  I'urtuiU  of  Lit  eralure. 

"  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
retlections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals."  — 'Walpoie^  Eartof  Orford. 

ROSCOES    ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL,    of  the   Life   of 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents,    bvo,  I'ortr.iit  of  Lorenzo,  and 
P:ites  (pub.  at  Us.),  boards,  7j.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.    Portrait 
and  Plates  (pnb.  at  1/.  III.  W.),  boards,  10.. 
'«*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 


PUBLISHED  OU  SOLO  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  2t 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  John  Paynb  CotLirR,  post  4to,  beautifully  prtnte* 
by  Whittingham,  and  emheJJ'^^il  with  5U  curious  Woodcuts,  half  bound  morocco,  in  the 
Roxburgh  style  (pub.  at  1/.  *-„/,  i2i.  1847 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTRi:^  POETICAL  WORKS.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Koderic,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  Notes 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  tlegantly  printed  vol.  ISmo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
piece (pub.  at  ji.),  cloth,  3i.  6d.  1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Valpy's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with  Life, 
Glossarial  Notes,  and  lIi!.torical  Digests  of  each  Piay,  &c.  15  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  171  Plates 
engraved  on  Steel  after  designs  of  "the  most  distinguished  British  Artists,  also  Fac-similes  .;' 
all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  3i.  15j.),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  2t.  5i.  1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  in  l  vol.  8vo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  a=J  a 
Memoir  by  Dit.  Johksox,  portrait  (pub.  at  15s,),  cloth,  7*.  tic/. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  complete  in  I  thick  vol.  li;mo,  printed  in  a  Diamond  type,  with  40  steel  Engrav- 
ings (pub.  at  lOi.  ed.),  cloth,  5».  1S18 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life,  Edited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  in  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  5j.),  cloth,  18s.  184-i 

"■Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  par  frrW/fiirc,  always  the  if  j<  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  Oeit  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  bcxt  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  besl  farce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  Leit  address  (Monologue  on  Garrick) ;  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begtim  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  ia  this  country.'' — Byron. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks, 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &:c.  comprising  the  *'  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  *'  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty," 
Jic.  12mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  Cs.j,  cloth,  3s.  1816 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random,  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  Cottnt  Fathom,  .\dventures  of  an  At'jin, 
Travels,  Plavs,  Sc.)  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Crlikshaxk  (pub.  at  1/.  4i.), 
cloth  gilt,  14^.  IMS 

"Perhaps  no  bonk.s  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's."—i'lr  H'nUer  Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  "Attempts  in 
Verse,"  by  John  Jo.ves,  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  Svo  (pub.  at  10».  fid.],  cloth,  4s.  M. 

Murray,  1831". 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  »ilh  tntroductorj-  Observations  on  the 
Faerie  Queen,  and  Glos.<iarial  Notes,  bandsomel;  printed  in  i  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait 
(pub.  at  2(.  12».  M.),  cloth,  U.  U.  1S4S 

STERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  in  l  vol.  Svo,  portrait  and  vignette  (pub.  at  18j.),  cloth,  10s.  M_ 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  "Stndies  of  Nature,"  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  the 
"Indian  Cott-.ge,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke, 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  ICj.),  cloth,  7s.  1316 

SWIFT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  in  2  vols.  Medium  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
i;.  I2j.),  cloth  gilt,  U.  4s.  184S 

"  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Swift."— /,oi-d  atesterfield. 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numerous 
Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  It.),  doth,  7j.  6d.  1815 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  lo  parts  in  i  thick  vol. 
royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  lu». 

— —  the  same,  the  parts  separately,  each  (pub.  at  2s.  bd.)  Is.  Crf. 

THIERS'   HISTORY   OF  THE    CONSULATE    AND    EMPIRE    OF    NAPOLEON, 

the  10  parts  in  1  thick  volume,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  l(.  5s.), 
IDs. 

the  same,  the  parts  separately,  each  (pub.  at  2».  6d.)  U.  6d. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.    Complete  in  2  vols.  8to  (pub.  at  l(.  los.), 

cloJtl,  I5l.  1842 

"The  'Light  of  Nature'  ts  a  work  nhich,  after  mucli  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rized to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."— 4ir 
Jawws  Muckmloah, 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  New  Edition,  thick  l3mo  (Kfi 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  frontispiece  (i)iil).  at  5s.)  cloth,  3j.  6d.  1847 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED  Compreherdlm? 
aclMtlfied  Analysis  of  Kvcnls  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Cnnstltulionaf, 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  ofQuten  Victoria,  witli  verv  copious  Index  ana 
Supplement.  New  Enitlon.  I  large  and  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (1200  pages), 
clotli,  liu.  13t7 


^^  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


^*(^)^MMTRM?,^X9,'T?f  ^„9"^  ^^  COMMERCE,  MERCANTILE,  LAW.  FINANCE, 
?^ri^,  ,''^'-;  '',*-"GRAPHY  AND  NAVIGATION.     New  EdlUoD.  lucludln,  Ibe  New 

Tariff  (compleie  to  the  present  time);  the  French  Tariff,  »s  far  t^  it  concerns  thi.  conntrr  ■ 
tl-  Tr.""»''scon  the  I'nnriples,  Practice,  and  Histon"  of  Commerce,  hv  J.  R.  M'Culiolh' 
lol  M.  ''  ■*""        '■"'•  **"  "^"  P*^"'-  "■'"'  *  ^'''P'  'P"*"-  "'"•«'•).  "tra  cJoth, 

«.'„'7!'i'  "^SP,'"',  '""■''  '''"  *"/»»"«'  »  n">st  Taluible  manual  to  every  commercial  man,  and*! 
useiul  book  to  tlie  genera:  reader. 

^^r„^J^'^'^..^'^i-^'^9^P,°'CT"IONARY    OF    THE     ENGLISH     LANGUAGE. 

Conui.iinj?  the  whole  of  the  former  editions,  and  l»r.-e  additions.  ••.  «hlch  13  prei.xed  «  Inuo! 
rtuctory  Dissertation  on  the  connection  01  the  lanLv..i.;cs  of  We-i.-rn  AU  and  Europe,  edited 
ny  Lit  AUNCkv  A.  GoonHicH,  in  one  thick  clepauti)-  printed  Toiuine,  no.,  cloth,  tt.U.  (The 
most  complete  dictionary  exiaut).  ,  *  .  «.    ».^»c 

^^'iTI^  FARRIERY,  Improved  hy  nossER,  8»o,  » ith  platei  engraved  on  Steel  {pub.  at  I4».), 
ciotn,  7j.  jj^j 

^"To'nS?F"l!tT?r''X?/.  J"E  BRITISH  TURF,    FROM  THE   EARLIEST  PERIOD 
lU  Jilh,  I  KtbLM   DA\.    2  vols.  8vo,  Plates  (j)ub.  at  1.'.  gj.),  cloth.  I2».  1840 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  A  new  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  additions, 
reap.  Syo,  fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  6..),  extra  rid  Turkcv  cloth,  richly  pit  hack.  3..  6d. 
A  iiv..-v  record  nl  firn  ImprcssionK,  conveyinit  vlvi.lly  what  was  seen,  heard,  and  felt  hv  an 
active  and  in.,uisit.v,.  traveller,  throujth  some  of  the  most  inlerestlns  parta  of  Europe.  'His 
cur  osity  and  love  of  euierprise  are  unbounded.  The  narrative  U  told  in  easy,  Uueat  languaije. 
with  a  poet's  power  01  illu.trallon."— itdin6ury*  Ve^f^^u..  »  -e  ' 

^°"i?F^!X!'?'?sn'^i^^r-f 'JFi'^^Ki^'^^    PRONOUNCING     DICTIONARY     OF 

IHI,  1-.N0I  Ibll  LANGl  AGK.  to  which  ij  added  Walker's  Kev,  and  a  Pronouncing  Voca- 
Duiary  of  modern  Geographical  Names,  thick  impeiial  Svo  (pub.  a'l  W.  5«.),  cloth,  18*.  1847 

•»•  The  most  extensive  catalogtie  of  words  ever  produced. 

^''n^u?^c'-Kt  hP^!P,!T'°'*,  ^°    SIBERIA    AND    THE    POLAR    SEA,  edited  by 
l<leui.-(.  ol.  bahioe,  thick  12mo,  large  map  and  port.  ( pub.  at  c. ),  cloth,  ii.  (id.  1841 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  student  assbted  in  reading  old  charters. 
deed.<,&c.snialHto,  23  plates  (pub.  at  W.6j.),  cloth,  iS».  Igjf 


^licologp,  illornis,  eEccIcsi«isticaI  ?^istorp,  §fc. 


BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     New  and   Improved 

Edilion,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarxtd  Index.    2  vols,  inipl.  8v(>,  cloth,  1/.  lli.  (W.        lsj« 
"BlnRhain  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  EnRllsh  cicrjrv  and  to  the  EnirlUh 
nation,  and   whose  learning  Is  only  to   he  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  imparlialltv."— 
Quartrrly  Jievieu. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Quite  complete,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  bv  the  Rev 
T.  Scott.  Fcap.  I2mo,  wiih  25  fine  full-alzed  Woodcuts  bv  Hakvey,  containing  all  In 
Soulhey  »  edition;  also  a  fi.ie  Frontl-ipiecc  and  Vijmette,  cloth,  3t.  W.  1844 

^*W5IT^v,"!?T'°'^/''Y    °^    ■''"E    B'BLE,    WITH    THE    BIBLICAL    FRAG 

MfcNTS,  hy  the  late  Charles  Tavmjr.  5  vols.  4to,  Illustrated  hv  202  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings. Kifhtli  greatly  enlarged  Edilion,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
JO/.  10«.),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  14...  (k/.  1    H      vf    ^^^ 

i>!v,^'"i''!^*-^''"'*'"!i"'""'*'''"°"  "' ^*'""^''*  ^''■"""'"^  ''  Indispensably  nece5sar\'  to  cverv 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  if  '  Fragments'  are  extracted  from  th'e 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyaires  and  Travels  int..  Judia  and  other  Orienul  countries;  and 
comprehend  .in  assemblage  of  curiou«  and  illustrative  descripti'.iu,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
incidents,  cu.stoms,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possiblv  be  explained  by  any  other  medium. 
The  numerous  eneravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs.''— Wome. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  1  large  vol.  Imperial  8vo, 
>Voodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  1/.  4».),  cloth,  lii.  IJ47 

*^*5Yi?o  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES. TO  THE  COXSTfTUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,  as  set  forth  iji  the  XXXIX  Articles,  8vo  {(.ud.  at  12«.),  cloth,  7s.  M. 

Otfard,  TaUotji. 
"Tliis  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull;  and  such  a  classlfica- 
•iion  IS  no  mean  honour."— CAurcA  0/ England  Quartrrly. 

^^^S^99^'^    DISCOURSES    UPON    THE    EXISTENCE   AND   ATTRIBUTES 

or  GOD.  Complete  in  I  thick  closely  printed  vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  H».), 
cloth,  6f.  6d.  ^ 1846 

_  "Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  !:uhlimltT  and  evangelical  simplicity.  Immense  learn- 
tng  but  irrefragable  reasonlnc.  conspire  to  render  this  performance  ore  of  the  most  inestimable 
productions  tliat  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  helog."— 
Toptady. 
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CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containlns  the  follnwinc  esteemed  Treatises,  with  PrefatorT 
Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  J.S.  Memf.s,  L.L.O.  viz:  — Wat5:on's  AjioLit-y  for  Christianity;  Watson's 
Apology  for  the  Bible;  Palev's  Evidences  of  Christianilv;  I'alcy's  Horffi  Paulinte ;  Jen)-n's 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Kelitfion;  Leslie's  'Irutli  of  Christianity  Demonstrated; 
Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Dei.'^ta ;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Jews:  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  lor  beins  a  Christi.m;  I.yttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  I'lmpbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  tlie  Witnesses,  with  Sequel; 
"WeK  .'u  the  Resurrection.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  ut  14s.),  cloth,  10>.  1B«5 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  ConSlstin?  of  the  folIowInT  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited  by 
Memp.s,  viz:— Mauee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  tlieSc  riptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Prr.cMial  Treatise  on  Ilcffeneration  ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot; 
Guild's  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild's  Hnrraony  of  all  tlio  Prophets;  Less's  Authenticity,  Un- 
corrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.     In  1  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  12«.),  cloth,  Ss.  1844 

CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  7THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  Hannay,  thick  ISmo,  iicautiinlly  jsrinted  (pub.  at  (is.),  cloth,  3j.  Cd. 

1844 
"An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.     It  pontuin.s  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 
work,  omittiiifr  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.  which  can  never  he  made  available  for 
purposes  of  reference.     Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scriptare  student  can  desire."— fiuardion. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Ma 
Son,  I  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  i;.  Iiu.),  cloth,  1(.  is.  1843 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES, 
AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRI.STIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  tn  a  Friend.  Eiehth  Edition, 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  wcil-prlnted  vol.  fcap.  Svo  (pub. 
»t7».  M.),  cloth,  5».  1846 

•'We  earnestly  recommend  tliis  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  English  Literature  which  is  equally  calculated  to 
^e  young  persons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  revealed 
religion."— ieotert  Hall. 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH,  svo.  New  Edition  (pub. 
at  13<.),  cloth,  9<.  184C 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Sutfcrinps.  New 
Edition,  witli  consideralile  Additions,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  :i  Glossary, 
Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Fetek  H.*ll,  12  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (jinh.  at  7'.  4.!.),  cloth,  5/. 

Uxfard,  Tulboys,  1837-39 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory, and  Ob.ervations  on  his  Cliarnctcr  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Fo.mf.r. 
Author  of  EKsnys  on  Popular  Ignorance,  &c.  6  vols,  .svo,  hanJsonielv  printed,  with  beautiful 
Portrait  (pub.  at  7,1.  ICs.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  1/.  lit.  nrf. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  uiie,  C  vols.  fcap.  Bvo,  1/.  U.  cloth,  lettered. 

"Whoever  vishes  to  see  the  Eni?lish  langii.Tire  in  its  ]>erfection  must  rea.l  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Adihsox,  and  Burkk, 
witliout  their  imperfections." — liuiiuld  fytf^trart. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  tiie  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  v.e  nay  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratorv  of  any  age  or  country." — Prufi'sixir  SetUnvict:. 

"The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  amons  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vii:orous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity." — Sir  J.  Miickintoth. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  Bickeksteth.  In 
6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  line  paper  (pub.  at  HI. !)».),  cloth,  3/.  1S«.  Orf.  1849 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jonf.s,  Edited,  with 
•  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Ja.mes  Sherman  (Rowianii  IIill'.s  Sublessor  as  .Minister  of  Surrey 
Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  Bvo,  fine  Meel  Portrait  (pub.  at  10».) 
cloth,  Sj.  1845 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  in  l  thick  vol. 
royal  8vo  (pub.  at  18j.),  cloth.  Ha.  The  s.ame,  with  a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  Texm 
and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  1/.  4.1.},  cloth,  ls«.  1K4I 

"Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  nouuJ  body  of  divinity.  He  i-s  clear,  vehe 
ment,  ami  persuasive. "—^leifrj/etA. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Life,  by  Cala;,iy,  1  large  voi.  ii::neria:  Svo.  Portrait  (jiub.  at  1/.  ifii.), 

cloth,  I(.  I0<.  1833 

"  I  have  learned  far  more  from  John  Howe  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.    There 

is  an  astonishing  magnificence  In  his  conceptions.    He  was  unquestionalily  the  Kvcatcst  of  the 

ptiriUn  divines."— /<;o6fr<  Hail. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a  Men.ber  of  the  House, 
of  Shirley  and  Ha.stings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  cn]>ious  Index.  2  large  \ols.  8vo,  Portraits 
ofthe  Countess,  Whltefield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  1/.  4>.),  cloth,  14j.  1844 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  his  Son,  6  vols.  Svo,  I'-rtr.iits  and  Plates 
(pub.  at  31.  181.  6if.),  cloth,  n.  it. 

LEIGHTONS  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  w>i>h  is  prrnxed  n  S.!ie  of  the 
Author,  bT  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pkaksos.  •  New  Edition,  2  thick  vols.  b\o.  Portrait  (p^V  M  1/.  4».» 
extra  cloth,  iO.    The  only  complete  F.diiion.  1M» 
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LEIGHTONS    COMMENTARY    ON    PETER;  with  Life,  by  Peahso.v,  complete  in  l 

thick  Landsoniely  primed  toI.  tl\o,  Portrait  (pub.  at  lis.),  cloth,  9j.  Ili49 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  the  Hkt.  J.  H.  Newman  ind  others,  14  »oU. 
ixino  (pub.  it  2i.  &>.),  scnt^a  ii>  uriiaiiiented  covers,  U.  ).<.  1844-i 

•M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  »ilb  niuslraiionsof  tlie  History  ortbo  Refomiation  in 
Sroilaiiil.     New  Edition  «ilh  iuini(?rous  Additions,  and  a  Memoir,  Stc.  by  ANUKkW  Chiciiton. 

l-cap.  tvo  (pub.  at  5i.|,  clutli,  3<.  6d.  ,  lg47 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprisinir  Disconrsci  and  DUsertations  on  the 
Scriptural  Doctrines  of  .\tnncnienl  and  Sacrilicc;  Sermons,  and  VUltation  Chari:rs.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Kcv.  .\.  II.  KrsNV,  IJ.i).    i  »ols.  Svo  (pub.  at  1/.  r.<.),  cloth,  l&i. 

"Discorers  siuh  deep  rcucarch,  >1elds  so  much  valuable  information,  nn.l  iTords  so  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  <if  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  ol  i»lbUcal  learning, 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  c.ji»  be  possessed." — Citristtan  OUtervtr, 

MORES    (HANNAH)    LIFE,    by  the  Uev.  Hhnrt  Tiiovson,  post  »to,  printed  uniformly 

Willi  her  works,  Portr.iii,  ;uiil  Wood  Kn^ravlnirs  (pub.  at  fii.l.  extra  cloth,  Cj.  Cadrlt,  I83II 

"  This  may  be  called  l!ie  oRlcial  edition  of  Hannah  More's  I, he.  It  brings  so  mtich  new  and 
interesting;  matter  into  the  field  resnetiin*^  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
linbllc.  Among  the  test,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity 
of  literary'  readers."— /.i/crnry  Ga:ttlt. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6».),  cloth,  4«. 

Ctttlell,  184S 

MORES    (HANNAH)    STORIES    FOR    THE    MIDDLE    RANKS    OF    SOCIETY, 

and  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  2  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  Uj.),  clolli,  'ji.  Cade!',  1630 

MORES  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post 8vo(pwb. at 8f.), cloth. S..M. 

Cttdfll,  1829 

MORES  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 
M.^NNERS,  Foreign  and  Domesiic,  wiili  Reflections  on  Prayer,  post  Svo  (pub.  nt  !ii.), 
cloth,  4i.  '  ladei:,  UiO 

MORES     (HANNAH)     ESSAY    ON     THE    CHARACTER     AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  pist  8\o  (pub.  a;  10«.  iki.),  cloth,  5i.  Corfc«,  1837 

MORES  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post  svo  (pub.  at  lOi.  W.),  cloth,  5... 

CaJeil,  1836 

MORES  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  33mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2>.  6<i.  Itoo 

The  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  reviseit  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  mucU 
improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Yoiin?  People,  to  which  la 
aildrd  "  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  .12mo  (  pub.  at  ii.  6d. ),  (rilt  cloth.  Kill  ed|;es,  it.  IgiO 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  sonic  copyright  editions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORES  (HANNAH)    SEARCH    AFTER    HAPPINESS;     with  Ballads,  Talcs,  Hymns, 

and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pun.  at  2».  W.),  gilt  cloth,  fill  edges,  Ij.  6d.  18SS 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  transl.ited  from  the  French  of  M.  Bost,  by 
.M.  A.  Wi  Air,  leap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6t.),  cloth, a<.  6rf.  1843 

FALEYS  WORKS,  In  l  vol.  conslstlntr  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horie  Paullnt,  Clergyman's  Companion  In  Visiting  the  blck,  &c. 
Svo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  lUj.  6ri.),  cloth,  5j.  J849 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Ret.  D.  S. 
Wavland,  i  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  II.  lit.),  cloth,  1S».  IS37 

PASCAL'S    THOUGHTS    ON    RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  Tliov.ghis  on  Religion. 

edited  by  the  Ktv.  E.  BicKtr.srETii,  fcap.  svo  (pub.  at  is.),  cloth,  3-.  U!.     "  )847 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  Of  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  Or,  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Illustrations, 
Gr,iphic,  Historical,  arid  Descriptive  of  the  S.icrcd  WrPings,  by  reference  to  the  Manners! 
Customs,  Rites.  Iraditions,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Eastern  Nations*  ■>  vols  4fo  (up- 
war.ls  of  1430  double  column  pages  in  good  type),  with  upwards  of  looo  illustrative  Woodcuts 
(pub.  2/.  IOj.),  extra  cloth,  I'.  51.  ]j45 

SeOTTS  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author-i 
last  Confections  nnd  Improvements,  and  S4  beautiful  WboJcuI  Illustrations  and  Mans  3  vols 
imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  4i.  4<.),  cloth,  1/.  lu.  -4—  '         jo-q 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  Including  l.ls  Skeletons  of  Sermons  ami  Horse  Ilomlleticic,  or  Discourse! 
dipesied  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Coninientarv  upon  every  Book  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament:  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude's  Kss.iy  on  the 
rnmposition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  be  the  Rev  TiioMas 
Uaiiiw  ti-i.  HoRXE,  21  vols.  8to /''uh.  at  lot  lOi.),  cloth,  r<.  7fc 
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TkefoUovtrng  miniatxare  editioni  of  i'miem't  popular  workt  are  unifarmln  printed  m  32iii(>,  <HMl 

bouiiii  in  eiotli : 
THB  CliniSTIAN'S  ARMOVn,  Od. 
THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9d. 
THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  Od. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:    TWELVE  SERMONS,  9J. 
APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9<Z. 
DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  1..  W. 

"The  works  ol Simeon,  containinsr  -'.'M  discourses  on  tlie  principal  passages  of  the  OIJ  and 
New  Testament  will  he  found  peciiliarlT  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  cleriry  ti> 
their  preparation  fur  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  are  bv 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  families." — Loumdf.^ 

SMYTHS    (REV.    DR.)     EXPOSITION    OF    VARIOUS    PASSAGES    OF    HOLY 

SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols,  i^n 
(pub.  at  1/.  111.  C(/.),  cloth,  9j.  '8<'' 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the- 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  aiul  General  Index,  li  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  i;.  U.i, 
cloth,  18».  I"* 

STEBBINGS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
i;30,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  Svo  (pui).  at  i;.  I6i.),  cloth,  12j.  ISJ'J 

STURM'S      MORNING     COMMUNING      WITH      GOD,      OR      DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  Y'EAR,  translated  from  the  German.  New 
Edition,  po::t  Svo,  cloth,  is.  IS*' 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical, 
3  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  31.  liJ.l,  cloth,  ii.  is.  1836 

TAYLOR'S    (ISAAC    OF    ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  cioth,  is.  lS4i 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  hearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
of  hold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  viol.ite  tlie"  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  ba^iis  of  those  furious  polemics 
which  have'shakcn  rcpo;itedly  tlie  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world."— .-KAenieutii. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

184:^ 
"  It  is  the  reader's  fault  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  pernsal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man." — Eciectic  Review. 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.     Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5<. 

184( 
" '  Saturday  Evening,'  and  '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 
Blackwood's  Jluga:.  ine. 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alphsbeti- 
cally  arrariged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  tlie  usual  Braiiches  of  Intellectual  Pliilo- 
sopiiv.     Ninth  Edition.     IL'nio,  clotli,  4.'.  1849 

TAYLOR'S  ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  .\ND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  IIMES."  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  .-it  U.  4>.),  cloth,  ISt.  1S« 

TAYLOR  S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES   ON   SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY,    svo  (pub.  at 

4j.  Ci/.),cIoth,3!.  1S41 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  by  Stebbixg.  ;;  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  1/.  !».),  lOj.  6rf. 

TOMLINES    (BISHOP)    INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

OR  ELE.MENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  ol 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  line  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  5j.  CJ. ), 
cloth,  31.  6d.  '8^^ 

"  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advant.nge  by  the 
most  experienced  divine." — Martk^t  Lectures. 

WADDINGTONS    (DEAN     OF    DURHAM)     HISTORY     OF     THE     CHURCH, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  S  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  1(.  loj.), 
cloth  boards,  1(.  If. 

WADDINGTONS  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING  THE  REFOR.MATION.    3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  Us.  M.).  cloth  boards,  l&i.      ISil 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  with  a  comprehen.ive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  ISmo.  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  .it 
61. '  .gUt  cloth,  2i.  6d.  '8*» 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  Fcap.  Ivo  (pub.  at  fa), 
cloth,  21.  6d.  BUclijrii,  1911 
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ipouign  Hanguagcs  anU  Uttiratuu ; 

INCLUDING 

CLASSICS    AND    TRANSLATIONS,    CLASSICAL    CRITICISM,    DICTION. 
ARIES,   GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND   SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASES.— WILKINSONS  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  «it!.  Hkto- 
ricalmnd  Chronoloitlcal  T«bles,  imperial  <to,  New , and  iuiprovcd  Jiojtlon,  M  maps,  coloured 
(puh.  at  2/.  «<.),  ball  boaoJ  morocco,  IL  Us.  6<i.  IM] 

WILKINSONS  GENERAL  ATLAS.  New  and  Imnrored  Edition,  with  all  the  lUUrouU 
iiuertcd,  Population  accorJinR  to  the  last  Cecsaa,  PHrllamentary  Retunu,  &c.  ImperUJ  4to. 
4fi  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  !<.  16>.),  hall  bound  morocco,  1^  6i.  IMj 

AINSWORTHS  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  hy  Dr.  Jakiksoit.  an  enlargwl  Edition.  eoDtain- 
Ing  all  the  wordi  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary.    ITiick  8vo,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  U«.),  Mi.        1M7 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS.  ConlalnintrDUscrUtlonSMpon  the  Epbitlesof  Phalarii, 
Themiatocles,  Socrntes,  Euri|.idtfs,  and  the  F.il>;ei  vf  A'^w;  Kpistola  adj,..  Mlllium-  Ser- 
mons; Boyle  Lecture;  Remarks  on  Free-thinking;  Critical  Workj.  Sic.  Kdited,  with  coploua 
Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Rct.  ALEXAKDtu  DrcE.  3  Tola.  8? o :  a  beautlfull;  printed  Edition 
(pab.  at  It.  18<.),  cloth.  If.  U.  1U6-U 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  Ilccoynovlt  J.  D.  All»- 
MAM).  \cry  thick  8vo,  handsomciy  printed  (pub.  at  li.  i<.|,  cloth,  IPj.  W.    land,  Duncan,  lUO 

BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSELLE.  Anclctine  ct  Modeme.  NouTelle  EdiUon,  revue,  corrlrte  et 
augrmentee  par  une  SociitO  Je  Gens  de  Li-itrcs  ct  de  SaTanta,  21  vol».  imperial  8to  (printed  in 
a  compressed  manner  In  double  columns,  but  very  clear  type),  aewed  (pub.  at  10/.  Ifi«.),  SI.  it. 

BnutUei,  lMS-17 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  L.itln  and  Engllah,  ISmo  (pub.at3».6<t). 

cloth.  2j.  6d.  |g3g 


■  the  aame.  larse  paper,  as  elegant  Tolome,  IJmo  (pub.  at  U.),  cloth,  St.  M.        1831 

CICEROS     LIFE,     FAMILIAR     LETTERS,     AND     LETTERS     TO     ATTICUS, 

by  MiiiDLETris,  Mf.lmoiii,  and  IIebkiiuek,  complete  In  one  thick  vol.  royal  Svo.  portrait, 
(pub.  at  l/.4».),  cloth,  ;::j.  '  IBM 

CORPUS  POETARUM   LATINORUM.     Edldlt  O.  S.  Walkse,    Complete  in  l  very  thick 

vol.  royal  Svo  (puti.  at  2/.  2i.),  clotu,  Ig». 

Tills  comprehensive  volume  containa  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  cloaslo.  conecUr 

primed  from  the  best  teal.*,  viz: — 

Catullus,                  Vlriil,                  Lucan,  Sulplcia,                      Calpumlui  SIculM, 

Tll.ullus,                  Ovid,                    Pcrslus.  .Sutlua,                        Ausoniui, 

Propcrtius,              Horace,                Juvenal  Sllius  Itallcus,            Claudian. 

Lucretius,                Phicdrus,            Martial.  Valerius  Flaccus, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.    CuraDomcAW. 

royal  <to,  New  Kditloii,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  5/.  it.),  cloth.  1/.  \r.  n«j 

"An  excellent  work,  the  meriu  of  which  have  been  unirersally  acknowledged  by  Uterary 

characters." — Dr.  Uibdut,  "         j  i 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  LrLAXs.  the  two  Tola.  8to,  complete  In  I  toI.  i:tno,  hand- 
somely printed  in  double  columns,  in  peari  tyi)e,  portrait  (pub.  at  U.),  cloth,  Ss. 

DONNEGANS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlanred;  with  example.,  literally 

translateil,  selected  from  the  claibicAl  auUiors.  Fourth  ediUoh,  considerably  enlarged,  care- 
fully revised,  and  materiaJy  improved  throughout;  thick  Svo  (1752  pages)  (pub.  at  2t  2j.  ), 
cloth,  1/.  Is.  ,^5 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  with  Example.,  Phraaet, 
and  fctymologica]  Remarks,  hv  two  Members  of  the  lllshland  Society.  Complete  in  1  thick 
Tol.  8vo.  New  Edition,  containing  many  irore  words  than  the  4to  Edition  (nub.  at  If.  It  1. 
doth,  lOi.  6d.  jglj 

GRAGLIA-S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND   ENGLISH-ITALIAN   DICTIONARY,  with  a 

compendious  ltali.\n  Grajnmar  and  Supplementary  Dictionary  of  NavaJ  Tcnua.  18mo.  roan 
(put),  at  8i.),  fc.  Cc/.  '    jg^g 

HERMANNS    MANUAL    OF    THE    POLITICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    GREECE. 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo  (pub.  at  IS«.),  cloth,  lOi.  M. 
..T,  ,    •.,  .    .^      ^  .  Oif-ird,  ra/iov«,.183S 

Hermann's  Uannal  of  Greek  Antiquities  Is  moat  Important"— TdiWit'oU'i  H'at.  o/Gretct 
TOl.  L  p.  443.  '  ' 

"^u9???,T,H-%=^!?''^.?    ^"J^Y-    H)^GREEK    AND     ENGLISH     LEXICON    TO 

HLRODOTLS,  adapted  to  Uie  Text  of  Gaisford  and  Baehr,  and  aU  other  EdiUons,  8vo,  clotH 
(pub.  at  12».),  8*.  ,_ 

LEMPRIERES  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Mlniatm-e  Edition,  containing  a  fnll  Ateamt 
of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  muci  useful  information  n\»nU 
mr  the  uses  and  hahita  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition,  eleeanUy 
printed  in  pear,'  tjpe,  in  1  veri-  tkick  vol.  I8ma  (p'lb.  at  7».  id.),  cloth,  u.ld.  IM 


PUliLlSHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHX. 


LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  compiled  froa  the  best  Aatborities,  and  principilly  from 
Oriental  So  aires,  desired  for  the  use  of  Stadents  in  the  UmTersities.  Sew  Edition,  enriched 
with  ir.ii.h  ori^iaai  cuatter.    Sixth  Thouiind,  8to  (pab.  «t  12».),  cloth,  8s.     Lotid,  DiactriL,  IHO 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  from  the  best 
Auth-rities,  Oriental  ana  Euiopean.  Jeiis'.;  and  Christian,  including  BriTORP,  Tavlok. 
Parxhitrst,  sad  Grstsirs  ;  containin;  all  the  Words,  with  their  Infiections.  Idiomatic 
Usiees.  Sc.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament;  with  name:.  ■:$ 
corrections  of  former  Lexicoyraoheri  and  Commentator?,  followed  by  an  English  Index,  ir.  I 
thick  Tol.  »T0.    Third  Tiioosand  (pub.  at  1(.  it.),  cloth,  1»«.  London,  1M4 

LEVERETTS   LATIN-ENGLISH   AND    ENGLISH-LATIN    LEXICON,  compUed  from 

FACc:otiii  and  Sch-Elleb.    Thick  royal  Sto  (pub.  at  li.  llj.  6J.),  cioth,  11.  St.  1M7 

LIVII      HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHII      ET     KREYSSIG; 

Et  Aca^-.atioaes  Ckevikrii,  Strotkii.  K' pebti,  et  sJiomm  ;  AnimadTersiones  Niebihku, 
■WACHS.vrTHii,  et  siia5  addidit  Tkavers  Tttiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coil.  Unir.  Oxon.  Socias  et  Tutor. 
Cum  Indice  amplissimo,  1  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  !&•.),  doth,  11.  it.  Oxford,  im 

Thb  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  erer  published  In  octaro,  and  it  is  preferred 
in  alt  our  tmirersities  and  classical  schools. 

LIVY.  Edited  bv  PsxyDEYTLLE.  Livii  Historix  libri  qninini*  priotes,  with  Englisii  Notes, 
by  Prexdeville.    J«ew  Edition,  12eio,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  it.  IMS 


■  the  same,  Books  I  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  it.  6d. 

■  the  same.  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  it.  Sd. 


NEWMAN  S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or.  the  Principles  and  Rules  of 
Style,  with  Exatnples.     Sntth  Edition,  13mo  (pub.  at  3.1.  6<i.),  clotli,  4a.  IMS 

NIEBUHRS  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomized  (for  the  use  of  coUeges  and  ichools),  with 
ChronoloricaJ  Tables  and  Appendix,  by  TajLTKits  Twiss,  B.C.D.  complete  in  2  toIs.  bound  in 

I,  8to  (pub.  at  1(.  li.),  cloth,  lat.  6d.  Ojsfbrd,  TxOoyt,  1S37 
"This  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  rerr  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearly  and  ably 

embodying  all  the  latest  efforts  of  the  lat>orious  Xiebuhr."— iiJerary  Gazette. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  CItiI,  Beligions,  Scienti&c, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Natiotis  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  riew,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parailel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilised  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tahies  of  alt  the  principal  Dynasties.    Comnlete  in  3  Sections;    viz: — 1.  Ancient  History. 

II.  Middle  Ages.    III.  Modern  History.    With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  11.  16).),  half  bound  morocco.  If.  U. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERK  HISTORY,  2  parts  in  I,  foUo  (pub.  at  V.  2s.  Sd.), 
sewed,  lii. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pub.  at  12».),  sewed,  it. 

PLUTARCH  S  LIVES,  by  the  Lasgrokxes.    Complete  in  1  thidt  toL  <n>  (pub.  at  lit.), 

cloth,  7».  Ki. 

RAMSHORNS  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  f:>r  the  Use  of  Schools  an  I 
Private  Students.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Lii^BER.  Post  Svo  (pub.  at  7t.),  cloth,  U.  Od. 

RITTERS  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  translated  frtmi  the  German,  by 
A.  J.  W.  MoRBisos,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  Tola.  Sto,  now  completed,  vrith  a 
General  Index,  clotk,  lettered  (pub.  at  3^.  4f.),  2.'.  2>.  Oi/anL,  1S46 

The  Fourth  Voltime  may  be  had  separately.     Cloth,  16f 

"An  important  work:  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  prerious  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  hare  became  the  standard  work  on  the  sul^ect.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
from  the  usual  faults  of  translators." — QuarUri)  Rnirw. 

SCHOMANNS    HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    ATHENIANS, 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  i>vo  tpub.  at  lui.  6d.),  cloth,  it.      Comb.  IHM 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  ofHEEB^EX,  Boechc,  Schi^egel,  Jtc. 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Cary.    8V0  (pub.  at  lij.),  cloth,  Cj.  6<i.  Ojr/orJ,  Tiuooyj,  1*41 

STUART'S    HEBREW    CHRESTOMATHY,  desicnedaa  an  lotrodoction  to  a  Course  of 

Hebrew  study.    Third  Edition,  sto  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  M.  O^ord,  Taihot/t,  ISM 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  haj 
had  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 
and  is  iufflciei:t  to  complete  the  system  of  instraction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS^  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.J.  VALPY.  EdItto  nora,  cam 
Appendice.    4  toIs.  8to  (pub.  at  ii.  \6t.),  cloth,  U.  it. 

The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSI  ATlON.  tro  (pub.  at  lSt.),eloth,  l«..6<*. 
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TENNEMANNS  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  tr«        ■'I 

the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Joii"  ■  on,  M.A.  V'ofessor  ol' Anglo-Saxon  lii  t  i 

of  Oxford.    In  1  thick  closely  iiriuted  vi'     tvo  (pub.  at  14*.),  boards,  9».      O^ordy 

"A  work  which  marks  out  all  the  lea      .g  epochs  in  philosophy,  and  gives  mil?       Lor/ 
gical  Information  concernini  them,  with  bio^'raphical  notices  of  the   founders  antfj^.  jg!, 

the  principal  schools,  ample  texts  of  their  works,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  c 
a  word,  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  I  know  of  no  work  in  English  likely  to  prove  i' 
fill." — Haywardy  in  his  Tramialion  it/  Goeiht'a  FausC,  "W 

TERENTIUS,  CUM   NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  cura  Giles;  accej. 

copiosissimus.    Complete  in  1  tJiick  vol,  Bvo  (pub.  at  lijs.),  cloth,  85,  ^  » 

TUF?NERS    (DAWSON    W.)    NOTES    TO    HERODOTUS,    for  the  Use  of  Col 

.StiiJents,    8vo,  cloth,  12j, 

VALPYS  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  accompanied  by  pan 
passages  from  the  Classics.    Fifth  Edition,  3  vols,  Svo,  with  2  maps  (p',:h.  at  W. ),  cloth,  It. 

1 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDSS  SCHOOL  EDITION.    VirgUU  .ffineis,  cura  Edwards,  et  ttur 

ones  Virgiliana!,  or  Notes  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  middle  forms  in  tiuhouls,  2  vols,  I*! 

12010,  bound  in  cloth  {pub.  at  ijs.  G(f,),  3*. 

*,*  Either  the  Text  or  Questions  may  be  had  separately  (pub,  at  3»,  6rf. ),  2s.  6d. 

V/ILSONS  (JAMES,  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORYS  COLLEt 

FltENCJI-ENGLlSH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICI'IONARY,  containing  full  Ex 
nations,  Definitions,  S\nionynis,  Idion)s,  Vroverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rul^ 
I'ronunciation  in  each  Lauifuau^e.  Con  piled  frotn  the  Uictionaries  of  the  Acatiemy,  Bowi- 
CiiAMBAUD,  Garner,  Lavk.\ux,  Dks  Cariuerus  anu  Tain.  Johnson  and  Walker 
larfrc  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  2/.  2?.),  cloth,  I^  M.  ] 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT,  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedit  In 
(PoRsos  and  Elmsikv's  Edition),  10  vols.  12mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  don< 
in  .'i  vols.  (pub.  at  4^  10>.),  cloth,  lii.<. 

«  The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols,  crown  Svo,  done  up  in  5  vols,  cloth,  1/.  5<. 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  Spelman  and  others.    The  onlycomp 

Edition,  1  thick  vol.  ttvo,  portrait  (pub.  at  Iji.),  cloth,  lus. 


■  I 

r 


iSobcIs,  mioxi{S  of  jFiction,  %i%\H  ^caUing. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  An  HUtorical  Romance,  Illustrated  by  Geo! 
Cruikshank  and  Ikkv  Jumannot.    Medium  Svo,  One  Portrait,  and  105  Steel  and  Yi 

Engravings,  gilt,  cloth,  j5. 

BREMERS  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  F.'V.MILY  CAKES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS,  translate! 
•Mary  Uowitt,    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  po.-it  Svo  (pub.  at  1/.  1*.),  cloth,  7j,  liU, 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,     A     STORY    OF    EVERY     DAY     LIFE.       Translated    by     Ml 
llowirr.    Third  Edition,  revised,     2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  !«.),  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

tRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"    a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  consisi 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  uunu'rons  clever 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  bv  Criiikshank  and  Skymuur,    Also,  CUUlKSHANi 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  liOOIC  OF  'VARIETY.      Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Setmi, 
and  Cruikshank,    Together  4  vols,  bound  in  2,  fcap,  Svo  (pub,  at  21.  IS-.),  cloth,  gilt,  10*, 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)   LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES   OF  JACK  OF  THE  Ml 

,\  Fireside  Story.    By  William  Hown  r.    Second  Edition,    2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  46  II ' 
tratiuns  on  Wood  (pub.  at  loa.),  cloth,  7t,  lid.  i , 

«OWITTS     (WILLIAM)     WANDERINGS     OF     A     JOURNEYMAN      TAILf 

THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE   EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1S24  to  1840,    Tr, 
lated  by  William  Howiii.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3j,  6d. 

riOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES,  Addressed  to  the  English, ' 
Goers  abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home,    1  vol.  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  3^,  Gd. 

JANES  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,  the  Christian  as  Daughter,  Sister,  Fri, 
and  Wife,    Post  Svo  (pub,  at  53,),  cloth,  2*,  &d, 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots,  Brill 
Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  English  L««guage,  Complete  in  1  thick  and  closely 
elegantly  prijited  vol,  fcap,  12mo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4»,),  cloth,  3t. 

JERROLDS  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  Collection  of  humorous  Talei 
Sketches.  2  vols,  post  Svo  "itb  Plates,  by  GtoaoK  CRtiiKriHANt  (pub,  at  15»,),  c 
flit,  St. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  29 

^  ,     — ■ ■  -  -  — 

IB      I  -  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS,  Rn  }!istorical  Narrative,  illustratins  the  Public  Events, 

ty  »omestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Manners  o      le  i;th  and  IClli  Centuries.    Fcap.  8vo,  Tliir.l 

n  (pub.  at  7».  6rf.),  cloth,  3j.  Crf.  1839 

>    ARTHUR    OLEARY;     HIS    WhNDERINGS    AND    PONDERINGS    IN 

,Y  LANDS.    Edited  by  Harky  LunnKQUKR.    Cruiksiiaxk's  New  Illustrated  Edition. 

ipletein  1  vol.  8vo  (pub.' at  12'.),  cloth,  Uj.  184i 

;  iRS    LEGENDS   AND   STORIES  OF   IRELAND.     Both  Series.    2 vols.  fcap.  Svo, 

\  ^•ourth  Edition,  embellished  «ilh  Woodcuts,  by  IIarvev  (pub.  at  I5j.),  cloth,  (it.  ed.  1847 

_OVER'S     HANDY     ANDY.     A  Tale  of  Irish   Life.    Medium  8vo.     Third  Edition,  with  24 
~     characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1849 

LOVERS  TREASURE  TROVE:  OR  L.  S.  D.  A  Ronir.ntlc  Irish  Tale  of  the  list  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8vo.  Second  Edition,  with  M  characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  I4,i.), 
cloth,  9s.  IStfi 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK,  Illustrated  by  46  larpe  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
EngTaviii;.'s  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  dcsisiis  of  Clakksox  fc  rANFiELii,  Il.A.  1  handsome 
vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  14s.),  gilt  cloth,  ;is.  1S59 

i  VIARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  8vo,  with  2n  most  splendid  line 
Engravinors,  after  Stanfikld,  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Ci!arl£s  lltATii  (originally  pub.  at 
l/.4i.),  gilt  cloth,  lOj.Gd.  1S49 

MILLERS    GODFREY    MALVERN,    OR    THE    LIFE    OF    AN    AUTHOR.    By  the 

Author  of  "Gideon  Giles,"  "Kovston  Gowcr,"  "Day  in  the  Woods,"  &c.  &c.    2  vols  in  1, 
, Svo,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by'Vmz  (pub.  at  i:i<.),  cloth,  Cs.  Cd.  1843 

"This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  dislinffuish  it  from  all  others,  and  caimot 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  tlie'forms  and  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completely 
under  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors." — Atheiiff-.tiin, 

•MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  vols,  post  Svo,  a  Series  of  Rural  Tale* 
'        and  Sketches.     New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  ^ilt  cloth,  l!*.f. 

'       PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,    Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Ai.FBr.n  CnowQUILI.  2  vols. 
post  8vo,  illustrations  by  Lkech,  Cruiksiiank,  kc.  (pub,  at  !&•.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  184* 

,    tPICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.     A  Series  ol  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French 

Character.    By  Jules  Jani.n,  Balzac,  Cdhmkxin,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors. 

I        1  large  vol.  royal  Svo,  Illustrated  by  ui>wards  of  23!i  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood 

t"^  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists  (pub.  at  1/.  .v«.),  cloth  u-ilt,  10s.  1840 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  i>Iates,  and  lias  liad  an  immense 

run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Tapers  in  this  country. 

■"DOLES  COMIC   SKETCH    BOOK;    OR,  SKETCHES  AND    RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OV  I'AUL   PRY.    Second   Edition,  2  vols.,  post  »vo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  IBs.),  7.t.  Cd.  1843 

■SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hkndrik  Conscience.  Square  12mo,  130  Wood 
Engravings  (puh.  at  6s.),  cloth,  4.5.  («/. 

'^TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

»        THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  Svo,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12j.),gilt  cloth,  65.  6d.    1840 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tale  of  the  Present  Dav,  medium  Svo,  port, 
and  12  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth  gilt,  Gs.  w/.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  Cri'tksitaxk,  being  the  lareest  collection  of  the 
best  Songs  in  the  English  language  (upwards  of  S.oiio),  3  vol.'!.  Svo,  with  87  humorous  En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  George  CRriK.snANK,  and  S  medaUioD  Portraits  (pub,  at 
1/.  ICv.),  cloth,  13s.  id. 


2)ubcnil£  anU  lEIcmentarg  23ooIis,  CKgnmastfcs,  &t. 

ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Illustrated  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  square  12mo,  with  24  spirited  Eiurravings  after  Bkk(;hkm,  Remkrandt,  Cuyp, 
Pai  1,  Potter,  &c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4s.  6*'.),  .Ts. 

1859 

—^— the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (puh.  at  7«.  6d.)  i3s. 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations;  especially  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with  Questions  for  E.xa<nination  on  the  Plan  of  Pinmiuk. 
ISmo,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  .•!«.),  cloth,  2s.  1847 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.     16mo,  with  120  humorous  illustrations  (pub. 

at  5s.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2j.  dd.  \^\\ 

DRAPERS  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  In  Spring,  .Summer,  Autumn, 
anrf  Winter,  square  12ino,  with  80  beautifully  executed  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7s.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  4s.  C,d.  1845 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  Improverteditiot* 

of  Cliesterfield's  AiWice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners ;  and  the  ioung  Man's  own  Book  ;  a 

^         Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  c:kl  Aloral  Deportment,  24mo.  Frontispiece, 

^»      cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.  J«43' 
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EQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES,  hy  Fr^^s  VovfAW).    fc»p.  svo,  upward*^  • 

heautiful  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  4».),  pilt  cloth,  gilt  eilgct,  2».  b-.  V  I' 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  translate, 
the  German  of  Grimm  (containing  42  Fairy  Tales),  pobi  »vo,  numerous  Woodcuts  by  G 
Cruieskank  (pub.  at  ?<■  6d.)>  cloth  gilt  si 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Story  for  ChUaren  of  all  Ages,  by  R.  H.  Hornk.  SnnareS 
plates  (pub.  at  bi.)  cloth,  li.,  or  with  the  p.ates  coloured,  4t.  II 

GRIMMS  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.    Square  12mo,  plates  (pub.at  S..),  clo 

3x.  ijti.j  or  plates  coloured,  is.  6d.  U 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  a  New  Series  of  Fragments  of  Voyama  a 
Travels,  Second  Edition,  l2wo,  cloth,  with  the  back  very  richly  and  appropriately  mit  wi 
patchwork  devices  (pub.  at  lit.),  7t.  6d. 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,  Edited  by  WiLtiAM  Hazlitt.  UniTonnly  printed  in  S  toIs.  plal 
(pub.  at  IVs.  6d.),  cloth,  10*.  6d.,  or  separately,  vii: — Orphan  of  Waterloo,  3f.  tirf.  Ho 
Granpe,  3t.  6(i.    Legends  of  Rubezahl,  and  Fairy  Tales,  3t.  lid.  U 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    2  vols.  l2mo  (pub.  at  15..),  cloth  g? 

7«.  id.  H 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK,  commonlycair 
"  Otto  Speckter's  Fable  ISook:"  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  French  and  Germ 
Verses  opposite,  forming  a  Triglott,  square  12mo,  with  100  large  Wood  Engiavings  (pub. 
10«.  (kf.K  extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5*.  Ig 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  noreltv  of  being 
tliree  languages. 

LAMBS  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Perso 
(written  hy  Miss  and  Charles  L ax b).  Sixth  Edition,  embellished  wiUi  20  large  and  beautU 
Woodcut  Engravings,  from  designs  by  H  artey,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  7».  Brf.),  cloth  gilt,  it.  18 
"One  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspeare  whii 
have  been  proiiuced.  The  youtliful  reailer  who  is  about  to  taste  the  charms  of  our  great  Bar 
is  strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elegant  tales." — Quariet 
Kevieu: 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Scries  of  Tales  addressed 
Youiig  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Lanpos).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  with  a  beautU 
Portrait  En^jraved  on  Steel  (pub.  at  i).),  gilt  cloth,  39.  18 

LOUDONS  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  popular  Description 
Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  CXuadrupeds,  Bird 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  i'olite  Educatto: 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  iOO  beautiful  Woodcuts,  by  Blwick,  Hakvsv,  Whuipkr,  ai 
others,  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  7i.  r^i .  18 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  thelette 
press  by  the  ReT.  Hobart  CAUNTtit,  .svo,  H4  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  bvtl 
first  Artists  (including  reduced  copies  of  Martin's  celebrated  Pictures,  Bel.shazr.ar's  F'eaj 
The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  ice),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  12*.  Whole  bound  mo 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  lfl<.  18 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PARLEY'S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Square  l6mo,  numerous  Woodcu 
(pub.  at  6j.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3j.  liii.  18 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Fleld 
Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holinshku,  Froissart,  and  the  other  Chroniclers 
2  vols,  in  1,  square  i:mo.  (Parley  size.)  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  improved,  complete 
to  the  present  time,  embellished  w  ith  16  exceedingly  beautifal  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  9i. 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  is.  I8i 

This  beautiful  voltuiie  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Stephen  Percy.  Square  12m 
8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  is.),  cloth,  it.  id.,  or  with  coloured  Plates,  it, 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  aTaleof  the  Rebellion  of  1745:  to  which 
added  "The  Peasant's  Tale,"  by  JEFfERvs  Taylor,  fcap.  8yo,  2  fine  Plates  (pub. atS<. 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  CU.  U, 


18, 


TOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the   Use  of  Youth,  ar 

designed  to  Inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  considerable  additiorf 
roval  18mo,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  after  Harvey,  elegant  gj 
ed'ges,  3s.  6d.  lb' 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  Series 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Y^onng  People,  contributed  by  Barry  Cornwali.,  Wordsw  ort 
Moore,  Coleridge,  Campiif.ll,  Joakna  Baillie,  Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Howitt,  M- 
Hemans,  Hogg,  Charlotte  Smith,  &C.  fcap.  Svo,  verj' prettily  printed,  with  13  bcauti 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3i.  6.'.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  23.  11 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series 

"Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on  oth' 
Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  I.ady  (Mrs.  Palliser,  the  Sister  of  Captt 
Marryat),  t  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  Ijj.),  cloth  gilt,  6t.  It 

This  is  a  verv  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  tht  capacities  of  yonig  people,  on  t 
flan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  BotaLy,  Sr, 
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